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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE high rank in the Theological World,, 
which Dr. Shuckford’s “ Sacred and 
Profane History Connected” has hither¬ 
to sustained, has again rendered its republication 
necessary. Inlaying the Fifth Edition of 
this Work before the Public, it may not, per¬ 
haps, be improper to specify some of its ad¬ 
vantages. 

When last published, in 1808 , the labours 
of the learned Editor appeared to great dis¬ 
advantage from the hurried and incorrect 
manner in which the Work passed through the 
Press. The faulty passages have been, in 
this Edition, corrected; the Scriptural and 
other authorities, and, in most instances, the 
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quotations, have been compared: indeed, the 
greatest care has been taken to avoid inaccu¬ 
racies of every kind. 

Anxious to render the present Edition 
of Dr. Siiuckford’s Connection as con¬ 
venient and useful as possible, the Publisher has 
added a very copious and much enlarged Index, 
which will add greatly to the facility of 
reference. In shorty notwithstanding the low 
price affixed to these Volumes, no effort has 
been spared to render them in every respect 
worthy of so learned and masterly a per¬ 
formance. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


An Edition of the following Work was nearly 
completed in last August, the whole being printed 
off (a few sheets excepted), when every copy, with 
many other valuable publications, was consumed 
by a fire in Mk. Heney’s printing office. My 
much-respected friend. Dr. Adam Clarke, was 
then engaged as Editor of the Work, to which he 
had made many corrections, added some notes, 
and given the ancient alphabets, with important 
inscriptions, in a more lucid manner than had 
been done in former Editions. But bis time 
being wholly occupied with many imperious calls, 
he was obliged to decline the re-editing of the 
present Work, and requested me to undertake it. 
With what fidelity it has been executed, must 
be left to the judgment of the candid and learned 
Reader. On looking into the original copy, I 
saw it absolutely necessary to alter Dr. Shuck- 
ford’s mode of punctuation, to expunge many 
redundant words, and also to transpose others in 
innumerable instances; in order to render the 
sentences more perspicuous, more intelligible. 
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and more harmonious to a modern ear. Every 
intelligent reader well knows, that very great 
improvements may be made in these respects, in 
constructing sentences, even where the sentiments 
and ideas of an anthor are faithfully retained. 
Dr. Shuckford had frequently a whole octavo 
page, and sometimes more, in one period; and 
the subdivisions of this were marked only with 
commas ? These are now divided into three or 
fonr distinct sentences ; and yet the Author’s sen* 
timents are not at all altered. He had also (like 
many other writers of the two last centuries, and 
even some respectable authors of the present day) 
detached the prepositions of, to, from, by, with, 
from the pronoun which they govern, and placed 
them at the end of the senteuce. This inelegance, 
as well as defect in harmony, is here generally 
avoided; which will facilitate the labour of future 
Editors : and it is hoped, that, upon the whole, 
many considerable improvements have been made. 
The notes of Dk. Clarke, and also those additions 
and improvements, which he had made in that 
Edition which was burned, as far as they could 
he recovered, are inserted in this. 

JAMES CREIGHTON. 


London, May 20, I SOS. 



PREFACE. 


The design of this undertaking is to set 
before the reader a view of the History 
of the World, from Adam to the disso¬ 
lution of the Assyrian Empire, at the death 
of Sardauapalus, in the reigns of Ahaz, 
king of Judah, and Pekah, king of Israeh 
At this ppriod, the most learned Dean 
Prideaux began his Connection of the Old 
and New Testaments, and I would bring 
my performance down to the times where 
his work begins ; hoping, that if it can set 
the transactions of these ages in a clear 
light, my endeavours may be of some 
service towards forming a judgment of the 
truth and exactness of the ancient Scrip¬ 
ture history, by showing how far the old 
fragments of the heathen writers agree 
with it, and how much better and more 
authentic the account is, which it gives 
b 
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of things, where they differ from it. What 
is now published is but a small part of my 
design; but, if this meets with that accept¬ 
ance, which I hope it may, the remaining 
parts shall soon follow. 

Chronology and geography being neces¬ 
sary helps to history, I have taken care to 
be as exact as I can in both ; and that I 
might give the reader the clearest view of 
the geography, I have, here and there, 
added a map, where I differ in any 
particulars from other writers, or have 
mentioned any thing, not so clearly deli¬ 
neated in the draughts already extant. As 
to the chronology, I have observed, as I go 
along, the several years in which the parti¬ 
culars I treat of, happened ; and where any 
doubts or difficulties may arise, I have en¬ 
deavoured to clear them, by giving my rea¬ 
sons for the particular times of the trans¬ 
actions, of which I have treated. 

In the annals, as I go along, I have 
chosen to make use of that aera of the crea¬ 
tion of the world, which seemed to be most 
easy and natural. The transactions, of 
which I am to treat, 'tire brought down from 
the beginning; and it will be often very 
clear at what interval or distance they 
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follow one another, and how long after the 
Creation ; whereas, if I had used the same 
sera with Dr. Prideaux, and computed by 
the years before Christ, it would have 
been meebssdry to have ascertained the! 
reader in what year of the world the 
incarnation of CHhisr happened, before he 
could have had a fixed and determinate 
notion of my chronology. However, when 
I have gone through the whole, I shall add 
such chronological tables as may adjust the 
several years of the creation, both to the 
Julian period and the Christian sera. 

It is something difficult to say, of what 
length the year was, which was in use in 
the early ages. Before the Flood, it is most 
probable, that the civil and solar year were 
the same, and that three hundred and sixty 
days were the exact measure of both. In 
that space of time the Sun made one entire 
revolution ; and it was easy and natural for 
the first astronomers to divide the circle of 
the Sun’s annual course into three hundred 
and sixty parts, long before geometry ar¬ 
rived at perfection enough to afford a reason 
for choosing to divide circles into that num¬ 
ber of degrees. All the time of the antedi¬ 
luvian world, chronology was fixed and easy, 
b 2 
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for a year could be more exactly measured 
than it now can. 

‘ At the Flood, the Heavens underwent 
some change : the motion of the Sun was 
altered, and a year, or annual revolution of 
it, became, as it now is, five days and 
almost six hours longer than it was before. 
That such a change had been made“, most 
of the philosophers observed, and, without 
doubt, as soon as they did observe it, they 
endeavoured to set right their chronology by 
it: for it is evident, that as soon as the 
solar year became thus augmented, the an¬ 
cient measure of a year would not do, but 
mistakes must creep in, and grow more and 
more every year they continued to compute 
by it. 

The first correction of the year, which 
we read of, was made in Egypt* 1 ; and Syn- 
cellus* names the person who made it, viz . 
Assis, a king of Thebes, who reigned about 
a thousand years after the Flood. He 
added five days to the ancient year, and 
inserted them at the end of the twelfth 


* Sec Plutarch dePlacit. Philos, lib. ii, c. 8, lib. iii, c. 12, 
lib. v, c. 18; and Plato Polit. p. 171, 175, 2G9, 270, 271 j 
and Laertius in vit. Anaxagor. lib. ix, scg. S3. 

* Herodot. lib. ii,sec. 4. ‘ Synocll. p. 12S. 
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month. And though this did not bring the 
civil year up to an exact measure with the 
solar; yet it was a great emendation, And 
put chronology in a state in which it con¬ 
tinued for some ages. The Egyptian year, 
thus settled by Assis, consisted of months 
and days, as follow :— 


Month*. 

Contain¬ 
ing Days. 

Beginning about 

1 Ttivoih. 

30 

August 29. 

2 Paophi. 

30 

September 28. 

3 Athvr. 

30 

October 28. 

4 Choiac. 

30 

November 27. 

5 Tubi. 

30 

December 27. 

6 iMecheir... 

30 

January 26. 

7 Phamcnoth. 

30 

February 25. 

8 Pharmuthi. 

30 

March 27. 

9 Pachon. 

30 

April 26. 

10 Pauni. 

30 

May 26. 

11 Epiphi. 

30 

June 25. 

12 Mesori. 

30 | 

July 25. 

’Erayo/aarflu, or additional five days, begin August 24, and 

Iso end August 28, that the first of Tyotli 

next year may be 

August 29, as above. 




The Babylonians are thought to have cor¬ 
rected their year next to the Egyptians; 
they computed but three hundred and sixty 
days to a year, until the death of Sardana- 
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pains, about one thousand six hundred 
years after the Flood. At his death Belesis 
began his reign, and Belesis being the same 
person with Nabonassar, from the beginning 
of his reign commenced the famous astro¬ 
nomical sera called by his name. The 
Nabonassarean year agrees exactly with the 
Egyptian year before-mentioned. The 
months differ only in name; they are the 
same in number, and of equal lengths; but 
this year does not begin in autumn, as the 
Egyptian does, but from the end of our 
February, which was the time when Nabo¬ 
nassar began his reign. 

The ancient year of the Medes is the 
same with the Nabonassarean: it begins 
about the same time, has the same number 
of months and days, and epagomena, or 
additional days, at its end; and was probably 
brought into use by Arbaces, who was con¬ 
federate with Nabonassar against Sarda- 
napalus; and who by agreement with him 
founded the empire of the Medes, at the 
same time when the king set up himself 
king at Babylon. Dr. Hyde d agrees to this 
origin of the Medes’ year, and supposes 

4 Rel. vet. Per*, c. 1J. 
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that it was instituted about the time of 
founding the empire of the Medes. He 
very justly corrects Golius, and accounts 
for the Median year’s beginning in the 
spring; by supposing it derived from the 
Assyrian, though in one point I think he 
mistakes. He imagines that all the ancient 
years began about this time, and that the 
Syrians, Chaldeans, and Sabaeans, who be¬ 
gan their year at autumn, had deviated from 
their first usages; whereas the contrary is' 
true; for all the ancient nations began their 
year from the autumn. Nabonassar made 
the first alteration at Babylon ; and his year 
being received at the setting up the Median 
empire, the Medes began their year agree¬ 
ably to it. Dr. Hyde supposes the ancient 
Persian year to be the same with the Me¬ 
dian ; but Dean Prideaux was of opinion 
that the Persian year consisted only of three 
hundred and sixty days, in the reign of 
Darius*. 

Thales f was the first who corrected the 
Greek year. He flourished something more 
than fifty years after Nabonassar. He 

• Connect, vol. i, Ann. ante Christum 509. 

' Diogenes Laert. in vit. TUaletis. seg. 27- 
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learned in Egypt that the year consisted of 
three hundred and sixty-five days, and en¬ 
deavoured to settle the Grecian chronology 
to a year of that measure. Strabo* supposes 
that Plato and Eudoxus were the correctors 
of the Greek year ; but he means, that they 
were the first of the Grecians who found out 
the deficiency of almost six hours in the 
year of Thales; for he does not say, that 
Plato and Eudoxus were the first that intro¬ 
duced three hundred and sixty-five days for 
a year, but speaks expressly of their first 
learning the defect before-mentioned. The 
year had been settled to consist of three 
hundred and sixty-five days almost two cen¬ 
turies before the time of Eudoxus or Plato 
The correction of Thales was not immedi¬ 
ately received all over Greece; for Solon, in 
the time of Croesus, king of Lydia, was 
ignorant of it h . • 

* Strabo, lib. xvii, p. S06. 

11 Herod, lib. i, §ec. 32. Solon seems to bint, that a 
month of thirty days should be intercalated every other year: 
but this is supposing the year to contain three hundred and 
seventy-five days. Either Solon was not acquainted with 
Thales’s measure of a year, or Herodotus made a mistake in 
lib relation, or the Greeks were about this time trying to fix 
the true measure of the year, and Solon determined in one 
way, and Thales in another. 
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The most ancient year of the Romans 
was formed by Romulus. Whence, or how 
he came by the form of it is uncertain ; it 
consisted of but ten* months, very irregu¬ 
lar ones' 1 , some of them being not twenty 
days long, and others above thirty-five; but 
in this respect it agreed with the most an¬ 
cient years of other nations, for it consisted 1 
of three hundred and sixty days, and no 
more, as is evident from the express testi¬ 
mony of Plutarch. 

The Jetvisk year , in these early times, 
consisted of twelve months, and each month 
of thirty days ; and three hundred and sixty 
days were the whole year. We do not find 
that Goo, by any special appointment, cor¬ 
rected the year for them ; for what may 
seem to have been done of this sort m , at the 
institution of the Passover, does not appear 
to affect the length of their year at all, for 
in that respect it continued the same after 
that appointment, which it was before. 

1 Thus Ovid. Fast. lib. i. 

Tempora digereret cum cooditor urbis in anno 
Constituit menses quinque bis esse suo. 

* Plutarch, in. vit. Num. * Id. ibid, 

m Exodus xii. 
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And we do not any where read that Moses 
ever made a correction of it. The adding 
Jive days to the year under Assis, before- 
mentioned, happened after the children of 
Israel came out of Egypt: so that Moses 
might be learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, and yet not instructed in this 
point, which was a discovery made after his 
leaving them. A year consisted of twelve 
months in the times of David and Solomon, 
as appears by the course of household-officers 0 
appointed by the one, and of captains 0 by 
the other; and we nowhere in the books of 
the Old Testament find any mention of an 
intercalary month ; and Scaliger is positive, 
that there was no such month used in the 
time of Moses, or of the Judges, or of the 
Kings p . And that each month had thirty 
days, and no more, is evident from Moses’s 
computation of the duration of the Flood. 
The Flood began, he tells usi, on the seven¬ 
teenth day of the second month ; prevailed 
without any sensible abatement for one hun¬ 
dred and fifty days', aud then the ark lodged 

■ 1 Kings iv, 5. 8 I Chron. xxvii. 

f Lib. dc Emend. Temp, in capke de Anno piscorum 
Hebraeorum Abiahameo. 

1 Gen. vii, 11. 


' Ver. 21. 
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on mount Ararat*, on the seventeenth day of 
the seventh month. So that we see, from 
the seventeenth of the second month, to the 
seventeenth of the seventh month (i. c. for 
five whole months) he allows one hundred 
and fifty days, which is just thirty days to 
each month, for five times thirty days are a 
hundred and fifty. This, therefore, was the 
ancient Jewish year; and 1 imagine this 
year was in use amongst them, without 
emendation, at least to a much later period 
than that to which I am to bring down this 
YVork. Dean Prideaux 1 treats pretty largely 
of the ancient Jewish year, from Selden, 
and from the Talmud and Maimonides ; but 
the year he speaks of seems not to hav e 
been used until after the captivity”. 

From what has been said, it must be 
evident that the chronologers do, in general, 
mistake iu supposing the ancient year com¬ 
mensurate with the present Julian. The 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
years, which preceded the Flood, came 
short of so many Julian years by above 
twenty-three years. And in like manner 

* Gen. viii, 3, 4. 

' Preface to the first volume of hit Connection. 

" Sec Scaligcr in loc. supr. citat. 
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after the Flood, all nations, till the sera of 
Nabonassar, which begins exactly where my 
history is to end, computing by a year of 
three hundred and sixty days, except the 
Egyptians only (and they altered the old 
computation but a century or two before), 
and the difference between this ancient 
year and the Julian being five days in each 
year, besides the day in every leap-year; 
it is very clear, that the space of time 
between the Flood and the Death of Sar- 
danapalus, supposed to contain about one 
thousand six hundred ancient years, will 
fall short of so many Julian years by five 
days and about a fourth-part of a day in 
every year; which amounts to one or two 
and twenty years in the whole time : but I 
would only hint this here; the uses that 
may be made of it shall be observed in 
their proper places. There are many chro¬ 
nological difficulties which the reader will 
meet with, of another nature; but as I have 
endeavoured to adjust them in the places 
where they occur, it would be needless to 
repeat here what will be found at large in 
the ensuing pages. 

I shall very probably be thought to have 
taken great liberty in the accounts I have 
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given of the most ancient profane history; 
particularly in that which is antediluvian, 
and which I have reduced to an agreement 
with the history of Moses. It will be said, 
“ take it all together, as it lies in the 
authors from whom we have it, that it has 
no such harmony with the sacred writer; 
and to make a harmony by taking part of 
what is represented, and such part only as 
you please, every thing, or any thing, may 
be made to agree in this manner; but such 
an agreement will not be much regarded by 
the unbiassed." To this I answer: the 
heathen accounts, which we have of these 
early ages, were taken from the records of 
either Thyoth the Egyptian or Sanchoniathon 
of Berytus ; and whatever the original me¬ 
moirs of these men were, tve are sure the 
accounts were, some time after their de¬ 
cease, corrupted with fable aud mystical 
philosophy. Philo of Biblos in one place* 
seems to think, that Taautus himself wrote 
his Sacra, and his theology, in a way 
above the understanding of the common 
people, in order to create reverence and re¬ 
spect to the subject of which he treated; 
and that Surmubelus and Theuro, some 
* See Euscb. IVtep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 
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ages after, endeavoured to explain hi? 
Works, by stripping them of the allegory, 
and giving their true meaning. But I 
cannot think a writer so ancient as Atho- 
thes wrote in fable or allegory ; the first 
memoirs or histories were without doubt 
short and plain, and men afterwards em¬ 
bellished them with false learning, and in 
time endeavoured to correct that, and ar¬ 
rive at the true. All therefore that I can 
collect from this passage of Philo Biblius is 
this, that Thyoth’s memoirs did not continue 
such as he left them. Surmubelus and 
Theuro in some time altered them, and I 
fear, whoever they were, they altered them 
for the worse ; for such were the alterations 
which succeeding generations made in the 
records of their ancestors, as appears from 
what the same writer farther offers*. 
“ When Saturnus,” says he (now I think 
Saturnus to be only another name for 
Mizraim), “ went to the South,” (i. e. when 
he removed from the Lower Egypt into 
Thebais, w’hicli I have taken notice of in its 
place), “ he made Taautus king of all 
Egypt, and the Cabin” (who w r ere the sons 


See Euseb. Prtep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 
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of Mizraim) “ made memoirs of these trans¬ 
actions.” Such were the first writings of 
mankind; short hints or records of what 
they did, and where they settled: “ but the 
son of Thabio, one of the first interpreters 
of the Sacra of the Phoenicians, by hii 
comments and interpretations filled these 
records full of allegory, and mixed his 
physiological philosophy with them, and so 
left them to the priests, and they to thfcir 
successors. With these additions and mli- 
tures they came into the hands of the 
Greeks, who were men of an abounding 
fancy, and who, by new applications, and by 
increasing the number and the extravagancy 
of the fable, did in time leave but little ap¬ 
pearance of any thing like truth in them.” 
We have much the same account of the 
writings of Sanchoniathon. “ Sanchoni- 
athon of Berytus,” we are told*, “ wrote his 
history of the Jewish antiquities with the 
greatest care and fidelity, having re¬ 
ceived his facts from Hierombalus, a priest; 
and having a mind to write a universal 
history of all nations from the beginning, 
he took the greatest pains in searching the 


* See Euseb. Prrep. Evang. lib. i, c. 9. 
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records of Taautus. But some later writers 
(probably the persons before-mentioned) had 
corrupted his remains by their allegorical 
interpretations, and physical additions ; for 
(says Philo), the more modern «goXoyo 
priests, or explainers of the Sacra, had 
omitted to relate the true facts as they were 
recorded, instead of which, they had ob¬ 
scured them by* invented accounts and mys¬ 
terious fictions, drawn from their notions of 
the nature of the universe; so that it was 
not easy for one to distinguish the real facts 
which Taautus had recorded, from the 

* We have an instance in Plutarch, lib. de Iside, p. S55, 
of the manner in which the ancient records were obscured 
by fable. The ancient Egyptians had recorded the alteration 
of the year which I have mentioned, and perhaps observed, 
that it was caused by the Sun’s annual course becoming five 
days longer than it was before, and that the Moon's course 
was proportionably shortened. The mythologic priests turned 
this account into the following fable:—“ Rhea,” they say, 
“ having privately lain with Saturn, begged of the Sun that 
she might bring forth in no month nor year. Mercury here¬ 
upon was set to play at dice with the Moon, and won from 
her the seventy-second part of each day; which being given 
to the Sun, made the five additional days, over and above 
the settled months of the year, in one of which Rhea was 
brought to bed.” Five days are the seventy-second part of 
three hundred and sixty days, which was the length of the 
ancient year. 
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fictions superadded to them. But he (i. e. 
Sanchoniathon), finding some of the books 
of the Aminonei, which were kept in 
the libraries or registries of the temples, 
examined every thing with the greatest 
care ; and rejecting the allegories and fables, 
which at first sight offered themselves, he 
at length brought his work to perfection. 
But the priests, who lived after him, adding 
their comments and explications to his 
work, in some time brought all back to 
mythology again.” This, I think, is a just 
account of what has been the fate of tile 
ancient heathen remains; they were clear 
and true, when left by their authors, but 
after-writers corrupted them by the addition 
of fable and false philosophy. Therefore, 
whoever would endeavour to give a probable 
account of things from the remains of 
Thyoth, or Sanchoniathon, must set aside 
what he finds to be allegory and fable, as 
the surest way to come at the true remains 
of these ancient authors. This I have en¬ 
deavoured to do in my accounts of the 
Phoenician and Egyptian antiquities. I 
have added nothing to their history, and if 
their ancient remains be carefully examined, 
the nature of what I have omitted will jus- 


vor.. i. 
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tify my omitting it; and wliat I have taken 
from them, will, I believe, satisfy the judi¬ 
cious reader, that ancient authors, before 
their writings were corrupted, left accounts 
very agreeable to that of Moses. 

Some persons think that the remains we 
have of Sanchoniatbon, and the extracts 
from Taautus, are mere figments ; and that 
very probably there never were either such 
men or such writers. But to this 1 answer, 
with Bishop Stillingfleet b , had it been so, 
the antagonists of Porphyry, Methodius, 
Apollinaris, but especially Busebius, who 
was so well versed in antiquities, would 
have found out so great a cheat; for how¬ 
ever they have been accused of admitting 
pious frauds, yet they were such as made 
for them, and not against them; as the 
works of these writers were thought to do, 
when the enemies of Christianity produced 
them. And I dare say, that if the frag¬ 
ments of these ancients did \ndeed contra¬ 
dict the Sacred History, instead of what 
they may, I think, when fairly interpreted, 
be proved to do, namely, agree with it, and 
to be thereby an additional argument of its 


* Origin?* Sacra, b. i, c. 2. 
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uncorrupted truth and antiquity our modern 
ememies of revealed religio^^buld think it 
a partiality not to allow them J^kuch autho¬ 
rity as our Bible. 

As the works of Taautus and Sanchoni- 
athon were corrupted, by the fables of 
authors who wrote after them, so probably 
the Chaldean records suffered alterations 
from the fancies of those who in after ages 
copied them; and from hence the reigns 
(or lives) of Berosus’s Antediluvian Kings 
(or rather men) came to be extended to so 
incredible a length. The lives of men, in 
these times, were extraordinary, as Moses 
hath represented them; but the profane 
historians, fond of the marvellous, have far 
exceeded the truth in their relations. Be- 
rosus computes their lives by a term of 
years called sarus; each sarus, he says, is 
six hundred and three years, and he thinks 
that some of them lived ten, twelve, thir¬ 
teen, and eighteen sari, t. e. six thousand 
and thirty, seven thousand two hundred 
and thirty-six, seven thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and thirty-nine, and ten thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four years; but 
mistakes of this sort have happened with 
writers of a much later date. Diodorus, 
c 2 
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and other writers, represent the armies 
of Semirainis, and her buildings at Baby¬ 
lon, more numerous and magnificent than 
can be conceived by any one who considers 
the infant 6tate kingdoms were in when she 
reigued. Abraham, with a family of be¬ 
tween three and four hundred persona, 
made the figure of a mighty prince in these 
early times, for the earth tvas not full of 
people: and if we come down to the times 
of the Trojan war, we do not find reason to 
imagine, that those countries of wliich the 
heathen writers treated, were more potent 
or populous than their contemporaries, of 
whom we have accounts in the sacred pages; 
but the heathen historians, hearing that 
Semiramis, or other ancient princes, did 
what were wonders in their age, took care 
to tell them in a way and manner, that 
should make them wonders in their own. 
In a word, Moses is the only writer whose 
accounts are liable to no exception. We 
must make allowances in many particulars 
to all others, and very great ones in the 
point before us, to reconcile them either to 
truth or probability ; and I think I have 
met with a saying of an ancient writer, 
which seems to intimate it; for he uses 
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words something to this purport: Datur 
hcec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo Jictu veris 
primordia sua nugustiora Jaciat. 

In my history of the Assyrian empire 
after the Flood, I have followed that ac¬ 
count which the ancient writers are sup¬ 
posed to have taken from Ctesias. Hero¬ 
dotus differs much from it; who imagines 
that the Assyrian* empire began only five 
hundred and twenty years before the 
Medes broke off their subjection to it; 
and thinks that Semiramis was but five 
generations older than Nitocris d , the mother 
of Labvnetus, called in scripture Belshazzar, 
in whose reign Cyrus took Babylon. Five 
generations, says Sir John Marsham*, could 
not make up two hundred years. Herodo¬ 
tus has been thought by all antiquity to be 
mistaken in this point. Herennius observes, 
that Babylon f was built by Belus, and makes 
it older than Semiramis by two thousand 
years, imagining, perhaps, Semiramis to 
be as late as Herodotus has placed her; or 
taking Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, to be 

c Herod, lib. i, sec. 95. * Id. ibid. see. 134. 

* Cen. Chron. sec. 17, p. 489. 

1 Apud. Stepli. Byz. in voce /3«f. 
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Semiramis, as Photius* suggests Conon to 
have done. Herennius was, indeed, much 
mistaken in the antiquity of Babylon; but 
whoever considers his opinion will find no 
reason to quote him, as Sir John Marshani h 
does in favour of Herodotus. Porphyry* is 
said to place Semiramis about the time of 
the Trojan war; but as he acknowledges, 
in the same place, that she might be older, 
his opinion is no confirmation of the account 
given by Herodotus. From Moses’s Nimrod 
to Nabonassar appears evidently from Scrip¬ 
ture to be about one thousand five hundred 
years ; for so many years there are between 
the time when Nimrod began to be a 
mighty one k , and the reign of Ahaz, king 
of Judah, who was contemporary w ith Na¬ 
bonassar ; therefore Herodotus, in sup¬ 
posing the first Assyrian king to be but five 
hundred and twenty years before Deioces 
of Media, falls short of the truth above 
nine hundred years. But there ought to be 
no great stress laid upon Herodotus’s ac¬ 
count in this matter; as he himself seems 

* Phot. Myraob. Tm. 186; Narrat!). 

k In loc. supr. ch. 1 Euseb. Prep. I. x, c. 9. 

* Gen. x, 3; 2 Kings xvi, 7- 
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to own that he had taken up his opinion 
from report only, and not examined any 
records to assure him of the truth 1 . 

Ctesias, who was physician to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and lived in his court and near 
his person about seventeen years, wrote his 
history about a hundred years after Herodo¬ 
tus. He was every way well qualified to 
correct the mistakes which Herodotus made 
in his history of the Assyrian and Persian 
affairs; for he did not write, as Herodotus 
did, from hearsay and report; but he 
searched the royal records of Persia, in 
which all transactions and affairs of the 
government were faithfully registered®. 
That there were such records was a thing 
well known; of which the books of Ezra 
and Esther" give us a testimony. Ctesias’s 
account falls very well within the compass 
of time which the Hebrew Scriptures allow 
for such a series of kings as he has given 
us; and we have not only the Hebrew 
Scriptures to assure us that from Nimrod 
to Nabonassar were as many years as he 

1 Lib. i, C. 95; wf rwv TUpnm fttnfyrtpM Xeyan - 

jcara tourtu ypa'lito. 

■ Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii, p. 81. 

* Ezra iv, 15; Esther vi, I, 



computes; but it appears from what Callis- 
thenes the philosopher 0 , w r ho accompanied 
Alexander the Great, observed of the astro¬ 
nomy of the Babylonians, that they had 
been a people eminent for learning for as 
long a time backward as Ctesias supposes. 
They had astronomical observations for 
one thousand nine hundred and three years 
backward when Alexander took Babylon ; 
and Alexander’s taking Babylon happening 
about four hundred and twenty years after 
Nabonassar, it is evident they must have 
been settled near one thousand five hundred 
years before his reign ; and thus Ctesias’s 
account is, as to the substance of it, con¬ 
firmed by very good authorities. The 
Scriptures show us, that there was such 
an interval between the first Assyrian king 
and Nabonassar, as he imagines. The ob¬ 
servations of Callisthenes prove, that the 
Assyrians were promoters of learning dur¬ 
ing that whole interval; And Ctesias’s ac¬ 
count only supplies us with the number and 
names of the kings, whose reigns, according 
to the royal records of Persia, filled up such 
an interval. Ctesias’s accounts, and Cal- 


* Simplicius, lib. ii, de Co?!o. 
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listhencs’s observations were not framed 
with a design to be suited exactly to one 
another, dr to the Scripture; and therefore 
their agreeing so well together is a good 
confirmation of the truth of each. 

There are, indeed, some things objected 
against Ctesias and his history. We find 
the ancients had but a mean opinion of him; 
for he is treated as a fabulous writer by 
Aristotle, Antigonus, Caristheus, Plutarch, 
Arrian, and Photius. But I might observe, 
none of these writers ever imagined that he 
had invented a whole catalogue of kings; 
but only related things not true of those 
persons of whom he has treated. There 
are, without doubt, many mistakes and 
transactions misreported in the writings of 
Ctesias, as there are in Herodotus, and in 
every other heathen historian; but it would 
be a very unfair way of criticising, to set 
aside a whole work as fabulous, on account 
of some errors or falsehoods found in it. 
However, H. Stephens has justly observed, 
that it was the Indian history of Ctesia', 
and not his Persian'’, which was most liable 
to the objections of these writers. In that, 


lien. Steplianus in Disquisitions dc Ctesia. 
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indeed, he might sometimes romance, for 
we do not find he wrote it from such au¬ 
thentic vouchers ; but in his Persian history 
there are evident proofs'! that he had a dis¬ 
position to tell the truth, where he might 
have motives to the contrary. In a word, 
though he might be mistaken in the gran¬ 
deur of the first kings, or think their armies 
more numerous than they really were, and 
their empires greater, and their buildings 
more magnificent; yet there is no room 
to imagine that he could pretend to put 
off a list of kings, as extracted from the 
Persian records, whose names were never 
in them. Or if he had attempted to forge 
one, he could hardly have happened to fill 
up so exactly the interval, without making 
it more or less than it appears to have been 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, and from what 
was afterwards observed from the Chaldean 
astronomy. 

I am sensible that the account, which 
Callisthenes is said to give of the celestial 
observations at Babylon, is called in ques¬ 
tion by the same writers who dispute the 
authority of Ctesias; but with as little rea- 


t Hen. Stephanus in Duqumiione de Ctcsia. 
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son. They quote Pliny r , who affirms Be- 
rosus to say, that the Babylonians had 
celestial observations for four hundred and 
eighty years backward from his time; and 
Epigenes to assert, that they had such 
observations for seven hundred and twenty 
years back from his time; and they would 
infer from hence, that the Babylonian 
observations reached no higher. But it 
is remarkable, that both Berosus and Epi¬ 
genes suppose their observations to be no 
earlier than Nabonassar; for, from Nabo- 
nassar to the time in which Berosus flou¬ 
rished is about four hundred and eighty 
years, aud to the time of Epigenes about 
seven hundred and twenty*. The Babylo¬ 
nians had not (as I have observed) settled 
a good measure of a year, until about this 
time; and therefore could not be exact in 
their more ancient computations. Syncellus 
remarks' upon them to this purport; and 
for this reason Berosus, Epigenes, and 
Ptolemy afterwards, took no notice of what 
they had observed before Nabonassar; not 
intending to assert, that they had made no 

' Plin. lib. vii, c. 56. 

• Marshall). Can. Cbron. p. 47*. 

' Syncellus, p. 207. 
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observations; but, tbeir astronomy not be¬ 
ing at all exact, their observations were not 
thought worth examining. 

There are some other arguments offered 
to invalidate the accounts of Ctesias. It is 
remarked, that the names of his kings are 
Persian, or Greek, and not Assyrian ; and 
it is said, that he represents the state of 
Assyria otherwise than it appears to have 
been, Gen. xiv, when Abraham with his 
household beat the armies of the king of 
Shinaar, Elam, and three other kings with 
them. But the latter of these objections 
will be answered in its place; and the 
former, I conceive, can have no weight 
with the learned, who know what a variety 
of names are given to the men of the first 
ages, by writers of different nations. 

Upon the whole, Ctesias’s catalogue of 
the first Assyrian kings seems a very con¬ 
sistent and well-grounded correction of 
Herodotus’s hearsay and imperfect rela¬ 
tion of their antiquities; and as such it 
has been received by Diodorus Siculus, 
by Cephaleon, and Castor, by Trogus Pom- 
peius, and Velleius Paterculus, and after¬ 
wards by Africanus, Eusebius, and Syn- 
cellus. Sir John Marsham raised the first 



doubts about it"; but I must think, that 
the accounts which he endeavours to give 
of the original of the Assyrians, will be 
always reckoned among the peculiarities of 
that learned gentleman. There are some 
small differences among the writers, who 
have copied from Ctesias, about the true 
number of kings from Niuus to Sardana- 
palus, as well as about the sum of the dura¬ 
tion of their reigns; but if what I have 
offered in defence of Ctesias himself may be 
admitted, the mistakes of those who have 
copied from him will be easily corrected in 
the proper place. 

I hope the digressions in this work will 
not be thought too many, or too tedious; 
being occasioned by the circumstances of 
those times of which I treat. I have not 
made it my business to write at large upon 
any of them; but thought a few general 
hints of what might be offered upon them, 
would be both acceptable to the reader, 
and not foreign to the purpose I have in 
hand; all of them, if duly considered, 
tending very evidently to illustrate the 

u Marsham, Can. Chron. p. -185, speaking of Ctesias’* 
catalogue, he says, De cujus veritate, cum nemo mlhuc sir 
qui dubitaverit, &c. 
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Sacred History. There are [two subjects 
which the reader might expect at the 
beginning of this work; one of them is the 
account of the creation of the world, the 
other the state of Adam and Eve in Para¬ 
dise, their fall, and their loss of it. Of 
the former of these I would give some ac¬ 
count in this place ; the latter, I think, may 
be treated with greater clearness, when I 
come hereafter to speak of Moses and his 
writings*. 

I. The account, which Moses gives of 
the creation, is to this purport: 

In the beginning, God created the Hea¬ 
vens and the Earth. 

The Earth after it was created was for 
some time a confused and indigested mass of 
matter, a dark and unformed chaos ; but 
God in six days reduced it into a world, in 
the following manner :— 

First, the Spirit of God moved upon the 
fluid matter, and separated the parts of 
which it consisted from one auother; some 
of them shined like the light of the day, 
others were opaque like the darkness of the 

* Sec this subject treated at large in the Introduction to 
the Fourth Volume. Edit. 
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night; God separated them one from the 
other; and this was the first step taken in 
the formation of the world. 

Secondly, God thought it proper to have an 
expansion* between the Earth and Heaven, 
capable of supporting clouds of water : the 
appointing this expansion, and suspending 
the waters in it, was the work of the second 
day. 

Thirdly, After this, God caused the 
waters of the earth to be drawn off, so as to 
drain the ground, and thus were the seas 
gathered together, and the dry land ap¬ 
peared ; and then God produced from the 
earth all manner of trees, and grass, and 
herbs, and fruits. 

On the fourth day, God made the lights 
of Heaven capable of being serviceable to 
the world in several respects, fitted to dis¬ 
tribute light and heat, to divide day and 
night, and to mark out times, seasons, aud 
years; two of them were more especially 
remarkable, the Sun and the Moon: the 
Sun he made to shine in the day, the Moou 

* uyi Rachiang properly signifies an expansion y and not 
what is implied by the Greek word or our Englisk 

v/oii firmament. 
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bv night; and he gave the stars their proper 
.places. 

Fifthly, Out of the waters God created 
all the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the 
air. 

On the sixth day, out of the earth God 
made all the other living creatures, beasts, 
cattle, and every thing that crcepeth upon 
the earth. Last of all, he made man, a 
more noble creature than any of the rest: 
he made his body of the dust of the earth, 
and afterwards animated him with a living 
soul. And out of the man he made the 
woman. This is the substance of the ac¬ 
count given by Moses of the creation of the 
world. Moses did not write until above two 
thousand three hundred years after the crea¬ 
tion ; but we have nothing extant so ancient 
a s this account. 

II. We have several heathen fragments, 
which express many of the sentiments of 
Moses about the creation. The scene of 
learning, in the first ages, lay in India, in 
the countries near to Babylon, in Egypt, and 
in time sp? ead into Greece. 

The Indians have been much famed for 
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their ancient learning. Megastlienes is 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus*, represent¬ 
ing the Indians and the Jews as the great 
masters of the learning, for which after¬ 
wards the Greeks were famous; but the 
antiquities of these nations have either been 
little known, or their ancient learning is by 
some accident lost, for our best late inqui¬ 
rers can now meet no remains of it. Strabo 
and Clemens Alexandrinus give hints of 
several notions amongst them, which would 
argue that they have been a very learned 
people; but the only considerable specimen 
we now have of their literature is the 
writings of Confucius. Their present no¬ 
tions of philosophy are mean and vulgar, 
and whatever their ancient learning was, 
it was either destroyed by their emperor 
Zio, who, they say, burnt all their an¬ 
cient books, or by some other accident 
it is lost. 

The works of the most ancient Phoenician, 
Egyptian, and many of the Greek writers, 
are also perished; but succeeding genera¬ 
tions have accidentally preserved many of 
their notions, and we have considerable 

1 Strom, lib. i, p. SCO. Edit. Oxon. 
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fragments of their writings transmitted to 
us. The Egyptians, Diodorus Siculus* in¬ 
forms us, affirmed, that in the beginning 
the Heavens and the Earth were in one 
lump, mixed and blended together in the 
same mass. This assertion may at first 
sight seem to differ from Moses, who makes 
the Heavens and the Earth distinct at their 
first creation; but it is obvious to observe, 
that the Egyptians did not take the word 
Heaven in the large and extended sense, but 
only signified by it the air and planetary 
regions belonging to our world ; for the first 
Greeks, who had their learning from Egypt, 
agree very fully with Moses in this point. 
“ In the beginning,” says Orpheus®, “ the 
Heavens were made by God, and in the 
Heavens there was a chaos, and a terrible 
darkness was on all the parts of this chaos, 
and covered all things under the Heaven.” 
This is very agreeable to that of Moses: 
In the beginning God created the Heavens 
and the Earth , and the Earth teas without 
form, and void, i. e. was a chaos, and dark¬ 
ness was upon the face of the deep. Orpheus 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. i, p. 4. 

*• Suid. voc. 'Oifi Cedicn. cx Timol. p. 57; Procl. in 
Tim. C- p. 117. 
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did not conceive that the Heavens and the 
Earth had ever been in one mass : for as 
Syrian b observes, the Heavens and the 
chaos were, according to Orpheus, the 
principia, out of which the rest were pro¬ 
duced. 

The ancient heathen writers do not gene¬ 
rally begin their accounts so high as the 
creation of the Heavens and the chaos; they 
commonly go no farther back than to the 
formation of the chaos into a world. Moses 
describes this in the following manner: The 
Earth was without form, and void, and dark¬ 
ness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. Anaxagoras, as Laertius informs 
us, began his book*, “ All things were 
at first in one mass, but an intelligent 
agent came and put them in order; ” 
or as Aristotle* 1 gives us his opinion, “ all 
things,” says he, “ lay in one mass, for a 

b Arist. Metapli. p. 7- 

* n*rr* yjrrtfA.ro. ijr o/ah - fir* Nmj tlbon aura, Jifx09p)«. 
Lib. ii, seg. 6. 

* yap ’Amfcayopaf, tpm ■Bavrwv irrur not i)tt/urrrun 
rt, an,per ; (poror, xirynr iu.nnj<ra, rov N or xai iutxfirai. 
Arist. Phys. Ausc. lib. viii, c. 1. 
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vast space of time, but an intelligent agent 
came and put them in motion, and so sepa¬ 
rated them from one another.” We have 
Sanchoniathon’s account of things in Euse¬ 
bius, and if we throw aside the mythology 
and false philosophy which those who lived 
after him added to his writings, we may 
pick up a few very ancient and remarkable 
truths, namely, that there was a dark and 
confused chaos, and a blast of wind or air 
to put it in a ferment or agitation. This 
wind he calls KoXxia, not the wind 

Colpia, as Eusebius seems to take it, but 
avi^s Col-pi-Jah, i. e. e the wind or breath 
of the voice of the mouth of the Lord ; and 
if this was his meaning, he very emphati¬ 
cally expresses God’s making all things with 
a word, and intimates also what the Chaldee 
paraphrast insinuates from the words of 
Moses, that the chaos was put into its first 
agitation by a mighty and strong wind. 

Some general hints of these things are to 
be found in many remains of the ancient 
Greek writers. Thales’s opinion was, that 
the first principle of all things was uS®g, or 


* n«s-hp. 
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water f . And Tally* .affirms this to have 
been his opinion; hut it should be re¬ 
marked, from Plutarch’s observation, that 
Thales’s uSwg was not pure elementary water. 
The successors of Thales came by degrees 
to think that water, by being condensed, 
might be made earth, and by being rarefied 
would evaporate into air ; and some writers 
have hence imagined, that Thales thought 
water to be the initium rentm , i. e. the first 
principle out of which all other things 
were made : but this was not the doctrine 
of Thales. The ancient philosophers are 
said to have called water, chaos, from ^ta>, 
the Greek word which signifies diffusion; 
so that the word chaos was used ambigu¬ 
ously, sometimes as a proper name, and 
sometimes for water; and it is conceived, 
that this might occasion the opinion of 
Thalec. to be mistaken, and himself to be 
represented as. asserting the beginning of 
things to be from chaos , water, when he 
meant from a chaos. But take him in the 
other sense, asserting things to have arisen 
from water; it is easy to suppose that he 

f ru3y vxvTun wtw.tf vwnjrara. Lacrt. lib. i, seg. 27. 

* Lib. de Nature Deorum i, sec. 10. Thales Milesius 
aquam dixit esse initium rerum. 
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means, by water, a fluid substance, for 
this was the ancient doctrine. Thus San- 
choniathon argues, from the chaos he sup¬ 
poses -no or muddy matter to arise; and 
thu6 Orpheus'*, out of the fluid chaos, arose 
a muddy substance ; and Apollonius', out of 
the muddy substance the Earth was formed, 
i. e. says the scholiast, the chaos, of which 
all things were made, was a fluid substance, 
which, by settling, became mud, and that 
in time dried and condensed into solid earth. 
It is remarkable that Moses calls the chaos, 
water, in this sense; the Spirit of God, he 
says, moved upon the face of the maim , 
waters, or fluid matter. 

The fragments to be collected from the 
Greek writers are but few and short; the 
Egyptian are something larger. According 
to Diodorus k , they assert, 1. as I have before 
hinted, that the Heavens and Earth were at 
first in one confused and mixed heap. 2. 
That upon a separation, the lightest and 
most fiery parts flew upwards 1 , and became 

k 'Ex rs oictro; i\v( xarepj. 

1 Eg iXa fCA aryci yfiun curry. k Lib. i. 

1 This was the opinion of Empedocles. 'Eprfhx^s 
mvpnet ret etrpet vt nt wuputSep, emp a euSyp ev tea-rut wept- 
tyyv xarx njy wpampt tietxpunr. Plutarch. Placit. 

Phil, ii, IS. 
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the lights of Heaven. 3. That the Earth 
was in time drained of the water. 4. That 
the moist clay of the Earth, enlivened by m 
the heat of the Sun, brought forth living 
creatures, and men. A very little turn 
would accommodate these particulars to 
those of Moses ; as may be seen by com¬ 
paring the account of Diodorus with that 
which is given us by the author of the 
Pimander in Jamblicus. The ancient philo¬ 
sophy had been variously commented upon, 
disguised, and disfigured, according as the 
idolatry of the world had corrupted men’s 
notions, or the speculations of the learned 
had misled them, before the times of Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus. And it is so far from being 
an objection, that the accounts he gives do 
in some points differ from Moses, that it is 
rather a wonder that he, or any other 
writer, could, after so many revolutions of 
religion, of learning, of kingdoms, of ages, 
be able to collect from the remains of anti¬ 
quity any positions so agreeable to one an¬ 
other, as those which he has given us, and 
the accounts of Moses are. 

* T« £toa tx njf itotf yfvnjSiji-ai, was a position embraced 
by Archelaus and several other Greeks. 
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III. But though the ancients have hinted 
many of the positions laid down by Moses; 
yet we do not find that they ever made use 
of any true or solid reasoning, or were 
masters of any clear and well-grounded 
learning, which might lead them to the 
knowledge of these truths. All the know¬ 
ledge which the ancients had in these points 
lay at first in a narrow compass; they 
were in possession of a few truths, which 
they had received from their forefathers; 
they transmitted these to their children, 
only telling them that such and such things 
were so, but not giving them reasons for, 
or demonstrations of the truth of them. 
Philosophy 0 was not disputative until it came 
into Greece; the ancient professors had no 
controversies about it; they received what 
was handed down to them, and out of the trea¬ 
sure of their traditions imparted to others ; 
and the principles they went upon to teach 
or to learn by, were not to search into 
the nature of things, or to consider what 
they could find by philosophical exami¬ 
nations, but “ ask and it shall be told 
you; search the records of antiquity, and 


• Clem. Alex. Strom, vlil, ad Princip, 
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you shall find what you inquire after: ** 
these were the maxims and directions of 
their studies. 

This was the method in which the ancient 
Greeks were instructed in the Egyptian 
physiology. The Egyptians taught their 
disciples geometry, astronomy, physic, and 
some other arts ; and in these, it is likely, 
they laid a foundation, and taught the 
elements and principles of each science. 
But in physiology the case was quite other¬ 
wise ; the Egyptians themselves knew but 
little of it, though they made the most of 
their small stock of knowledge, by keeping 
it concealed, and diverting their students 
from attempting to search and examine it to 
the bottom 0 . If at any time they were ob¬ 
liged to admit an inquirer iuto their arcana, 
we find? they did it in the following man¬ 
ner: 1. They put him upon studying their 
common letters; in the next place he was 
to acquaint himself with their sacred cha¬ 
racter ; and in the last place, to make him¬ 
self master of their hieroglyphic; and after 
he had thus qualified himself, he was per¬ 
mitted to search and examine their collect 

* Strabo, lib. xvii, p. 800. 

* Clem. AJexand. Strom. », s«c. 4, 
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tions, and to decypher what he found in 
them. Thus they did not furnish their 
students with the reasons of things, or teach 
them by a course of argument, to raise a 
theory of the powers of nature ; for in truth 
they themselves had never turned their stu¬ 
dies this way. The art' 1 , which they had 
cultivated, was that of disguising and con¬ 
cealing their traditions from the vulgar; 
and so instead of supporting them with 
reason and argument, they had expressed 
them in mystical sentences, and wrote them 
down in intricate and uncommon characters; 
and all that the students had to do, was to 
unravel these intricacies, to learn to read 
what was written, and to be able to explain 
a dark and enigmatical sentence, and give it 
its true meaning. 

If we look into the accounts we have of 
them, we shall find that the most eminent 
Greek masters of this part of learning, were 
not men of retired study and speculation, 
but industrious travellers, who took pains to 
collect the ancient traditions. The first 
hints of physiology were brought into Greece 
by the poets, Hesiod, Homer, Liu us, and 


* Clem. Alcxand. Strom, v, see. I. 
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some others; but these men had taken 
up their notions too hastily; they gathered 
up a few of the Egyptian fables, but had 
not searched deep enough into their an¬ 
cient treasures; so that in a little time 
their notions, though they had taken root 
amongst the vulgar, and were made sacred 
by being of use and service in religion, came 
to be overlooked by men of parts and 
inquiry, who endeavoured to search after 
a better philosophy. From Pherecydes, the 
son of Badis, to the times of Aristotle, 
are about three hundred years, and during 
all that space of time, philosophy, in all 
its branches, was cultivated by the greatest 
wits of Greece, with all possible industry ; 
but they had only Thales, Pythagoras, 
and Plato, who were the eminent mas¬ 
ters, all the other philosophers must be 
ranged under these, as being only ex¬ 
plainers or commentators upon their works, 
or, at most, the builders of an hypothesis, 
from some hints given by them. Thales, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, were the originals of 
the Greek learning; and it is remarkable, 
that they did not invent that part of their 
philosophy of which I am treating, but 
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travelled for it, and collected it from the 
records of other nations. 

Thales, we find', travelled into Egypt, 
and after having spent some years there, 
brought home with him a few traditions, 
which, though but few, obtained him the 
credit of being the first who made a disser¬ 
tation upon nature*; for, in truth, all before 
him was fable aud allegory. But Thales 
was so far from having furnished himself 
with all that might be collected, or from 
pretending to build a theory of natural 
knowledge upon principles of speculation, 
that he advised' Pythagoras, who studied 
for some time under him, to finish his 
studies in the way and method that he 
himself had taken. According to his direc¬ 
tions, Pythagoras, for above forty years 
together", travelled from nation to nation, 
from Greece to Phoenicia, from Phoenicia 

' L*m. lib. i, seg. 24. 

* n^mmf it ui faamf M. 

' Jsmblic. de vh. Pytlug. c. i. 

• Porph. de »it. Pytl>. et Jsmblic.; Vow. de Philos. Sect, 
lib. ii, c. 2, sec. 2j Clem. Alex. Strum, i; Id. Strom, v; 
Euseb. Pr«p. Evang. lib. is, c. Cj Joseph, contra Apion.; 
Orig. adv. Cels. lib. i, p. IS. 
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to Egypt, and from Egypt to Babylon, 
searching every place he came at, and 
gathering all the traditions he could meet 
with, not omitting to converse with any 
person eminent tor learning, and endea¬ 
vouring to collect from the Egyptians and 
the Jews, and all others he could meet with, 
every ancient dogma. These were the pur¬ 
suits of Pythagoras, and from this his course 
of study, and his diligent researches, he 
acquired a great stock of ancient truths, 
collected in such a manner, that it is no 
wonder he afterwards taught them with an 
air of authority condemned by Cicero*, who 
would have set philosophy upon the basis of 
reason and argument. But Pythagoras 
took up his notions upon the authority of 
others, and could therefore give them to his 
disciples no otherwise than he had them. 
His a-jTos i<?Tj was the proof of what he 
asserted, for he had collected, not In¬ 
vented his science; and so he declared 
or delivered what he had gathered up, but 
he did not pretend to argue, or give reasons 
for it. 

If we look into the writings of Plato, we 
* Lib. de Nat Deorum, i, sec. 5. 
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may see that he confessed, in the freest 
manner, what I am contending for. He 
never asserted that his physiology was the 
product of his invention, or the result of 
rational inquiries and speculations; but 
acknowledged it to be a collection of tradi¬ 
tions gleaned up from the remains of those 
who lived before him. In general he as¬ 
serts*, that the Greeks received their most 
valuable learning from the traditions of 
barbarians more ancient than themselves; 
and often speaks of Phoenician and Syrian, 
i. e. Hebrew fables*, as the ground of many 
of their notions. He particularly instances 
a Phoenician fable 3 concerning the frater¬ 
nity of mankind, and their first derivation 
from the ground, or earth; and confesses 1 * 
that their knowledge of the Deity was de¬ 
rived from the gods, who communicated it 
to men by one Prometheus ; nay, he calls it 
a tradition which the ancients, who, says he, 
were better, and dwelt nearer the gods than 
we, have transmitted to us. In his treatise, 
de Legibus % he makes mention of an an- 

* In Cratyl. p. 42C. 

* See Bocliart’s Phaleg. lib. iv, c. 24. 

1 Lib. de Rep. iii, p. 4 H. b In Plulcb. p. 17 . 

* De Lcgib. lib. iii. 
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cient tradition about the nature of God. 
And in his Phjedo d , treating of the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul, he introduces Socrates 
reminding his friend, that they had an an¬ 
cient tradition asserting it; and that the 
surest and best way to prove it was by the 
divine account or tradition of it. In his 
Timaeus e , being about to treat of the OrigiiV 
of the Universe, he lays down this prelimi¬ 
nary, “ It is just, that both I who discourse, 
and you that judge, should remember that 
we are but men, and therefore receiving 
the probable mythologic tradition, it is 
meet that we inquire no further into it.” 
In his Politicus f he gives a large account of 
Adam’s state of innocence, in the fable of 
Suturu’s golden age, which he was so far 
from taking in the literal sense of the poets, 
that he complains of the want of a fit in* 
terpreter to give its time meaning. In the 
same manner his fable of Porus’s getting 
drunk in Jupiter’s garden, was very pro¬ 
bably derived from the ancient accounts of 
Adam’s fall in the garden of Eden. In 
short, Plato’s works are everywhere full of 
the ancient traditions; which, as he had 

* In Plitedon. p. 3G. r In Timaeo, p. 2i). 

• 1 *. 272 . 
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collected very carefully, so he always en¬ 
deavoured to deliver without art or reserve, 
excepting only some fabulous turn, which 
he was now and then forced to give them, 
to humour the Greeks. 

There were many philosophers among the 
Greeks, who in their several times endea¬ 
voured to reason upon the positions that had 
been laid down by these masters, and to 
form a system by deductions of argument 
and speculation; but all their attempts this 
way proved idle and insufficient; truth suf¬ 
fered, instead of being advanced by them. 
Pherecydes endeavoured to form a system 
from the poets*, and wrote a Theogonia, in 
ten books: but his performance was dark 
and fabulous, full of fcmey and allegory, 
but in nowise a specimen of true philo¬ 
sophy. The followers of Thales made at¬ 
tempts of the same sort, with as little suc¬ 
cess. Anaximander and Anaximenes endea¬ 
voured to form a system upon Thales’s prin¬ 
ciples ; but instead of clearing any thing 
that had been advanced by their master, or 
of opening a way to more truth, than he 
had discovered; they rather puzzled his 


* Laert. Ger. Vosi tie H!<tor. Graec. lib. iv, c. 4 . 
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philosophy with a number of intricate and 
confused notions. Anaxagoras undertook 
to correct the mistakes of Anaximenes and 
Anaximander, and pretended to set Thales’s 
principles in their true light; and he is clear 
and consistent just so far as he keeps to 
Thales’s traditions; but wherever we find 
him attempting to speculate and give rea¬ 
sons, there he appears but trifling and in¬ 
conclusive. 

Amongst all these philosophers, Leucip¬ 
pus and Democritus seem to have laid the 
best foundation for a good and rational theory 
of nature. They did not puzzle themselves 
with 1 * hard words of no meaning, harmonic 
forms, ideas, qualities, and elements; but 
considered matter as a system of infinitely 
small particles, contained in an infinite ex¬ 
tension of void or space ; but however they 
came by these principles, they either set 
them in so different a light, or the studies of 
others had carried them into notions so op¬ 
posite, that this scheme, which had the most 
truth in it, was less understood and more 
exploded than any other. 


VOL. i. 
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As the traditions of Thales suffered by 
being mingled with the philosophy of his 
successors; so the doctrines of Pythagoras 
met the same fate. His disciples were 
willing to have a system, and to give 
reasons for the truths they had to offer ; but 
if we consider what reasons they gave, what 
schemes they built, what comments they 
made upon their master’s doctrines, we 
shall be abundantly convinced, that the 
doctrines of Pythagoras were not invented 
by their way of reasoning. The Pythago¬ 
reans must be allowed to have been in 
possession of many considerable truths ; but 
the reasons and arguments they offered to 
prove them by are weak and frivolous, and 
the additions they made to them are trifling 
and inconsistent; and all their speculations 
so false, or so idle, as to show that they did 
not think well enough to discover the noble 
and just sentiments which they had con¬ 
cerning their works of nature. Wc have 
nothing of Pythagoras now extant, nor' are 


• O fj.iv yt duma-ios III£ayec«r, fM/ttn aunts tyiv iJiov 
xaraXmiy rm aunt rfciwnv. Lucian, in libro pro Lapsu 
inter salutandum. The boohs ascribed to him by Pliny, and 
other writers, are esteemed fictitious. 
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we certain that he ever wrote any philoso¬ 
phical composition. It is most probable 
that all his vast stock of knowledge was 
contained in a select number of sentences, 
which he expressed after the manner of the 
Egyptians, and explained to his disciples. 
But we have several Pythagorean fragments, 
and attempts of his followers; and a com¬ 
plete book of Timseus Locrus; and w-e may 
see from any of these performances, that as 
soon as these men ventured to enlarge 
beyond the dogmata of their master, and 
advanced speculations which they had not 
his authority to support ; instead of main¬ 
taining the credit of their philosophy, they 
corrupted it by degrees, made it subtil arid 
unintelligible, until in time they sunk it to 
nothing. 

The last of the ancient philosophers was 
Aristotle; whose system was indeed in¬ 
vented. He rejected the ancient tradi¬ 
tional knowledge, thinking it unbecoming a 
philosopher to offer opinions to the world, 
which he could not prove to he true; but 
then I am sensible it will be allowed me, 
that what he advanced is so totally distant 
from truth, that he will never be an instance 
e 2 
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of an ancient, who by reason and good ar¬ 
gument produced a well-grounded theory of 
natural knowledge. 

Thus, if we look over all the philoso¬ 
phers, and consider what the treasures of 
knowledge were, which they had among 
them ; we shall find that there were many 
beams of true light shining amidst their 
dark and confused notions : but this light 
was never derived from any use of their 
reason, for they never could give any rea¬ 
sonable account of it. The invisible things 
of God had been some way or other related 
to them; and as long as they were con¬ 
tented to transmit to posterity what their an¬ 
cestors had transmitted to them, so long they 
preserved a considerable number of truths 
But whenever they attempted to give reasons 
for these opinions, then in a little time they 
bewildered themselves, under a notion of 
advancing their science; then they ceased 
to retain the truth in their knowledge, 
changed the true principles of things, which 
had been delivered to them, into a false, 
weak, and inconsistent scheme of ill- 
grounded philosophy. And now let us 
sec. 
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IV. What does necessarily follow, if this 
he true. If the natural knowledge which 
the ancients had was traditional; if the 
succeeding generation received down only 
some reports from the generation that went 
before it, where was the fountain ? who was 
the author of this knowledge ? Moses was as 
unlikely as another, to make discovery of 
these truths by any powers of reason; he 
was, indeed, learned in all the learning of 
the Egyptians; but we do not find any 
principles in the Egyptian learning which 
could lead into the secret of these things. 
It is remarkable, that Moses’s account of the 
creation is a bare recital of facts ; no show 
of argument or speculation appears in it. 
He related that things were created in such 
and such a manner; but attempts no argu¬ 
ment, to establish or account for any part of 
his relation. We must allow, I think, that 
Moses either had these truths imparted to 
him by immediate revelation; or we must 
say that he collected the dogmata of those 
who lived before him. If we choose the 
latter opinion, the question still remains, 
who taught the predecessors of Moses these 
things ? Let us trace up to the first 
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man : how, or whence had he this know¬ 
ledge? 11 

How should Adam discover the manner of 
his own creation, or describe the formation 
of the world, which was created before he 
had any being ? Besides, if these tilings 
were discoverable by reason, and Adaui, or 
any other person, brought them to light by a 
due course of thinking, and related them to 
their children, what were the traces of this 
reasoning ? Where to be found, or how 
were they lost? 'Tis strange these tilings 
should be so obvious at first; that an early 
attempt should discover so much truth, and 
that all the wit and learning, which came 
after, for five or six thousand years, should, 
instead of improving, only puzzle and con¬ 
found it. If Adam, or some other person of 
extraordinary learning, had, by a chain of 
reasoning, brought these truths into the 


k Nec aliquid interfuit co tempore, quo mundus certum 
diem habuit ortus sui, ncc aliquid interfuit co tempore quo 
mundus Divime mentis ac providi numiuis ratione formatus 
cstj ncc eo usque se iutentio pot nit human® f'ragiljtatis ex¬ 
tend ere, ut origincm mundi facile possit ratione concipcre 
aut cxplicare. Julius Fir/nicus Maternus. Mathes. lib. iii, 
c. 2. 
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world, some hints or other of the argument 
would have remained, as well as the truths 
produced by it; or some succeeding author 
would, at one time or other, have reasoned 
as fortunately as his predecessor: but no¬ 
thing of this sort happened ; instead of it 
we find, that the early ages had a great 
stock of truths, which they were so far from 
having learning enough to invent or dis¬ 
cover, that they could not so much as give a 
good account of the true meaning of them. 
A due consideration of these things must 
lead us to believe, that God at first revealed 
these things unto men; that he acquainted 
them with what he had done in the creation 
of the world; and what he had thus com¬ 
municated to them, they transmitted to their 
children’s Children. Thus God, who in 
these last days hath spoken unto us by his 
Son, did in the beginning in some extraor¬ 
dinary manner speak unto our fathers; for 
there was a stock of knowledge in the world, 
which we cannot see how the possessors 
could possibly have obtained any other way. 
Therefore fact, as well as history, testifies, 
that the notion of a revelation is no dream; 
and that Moses, in representing the early 
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ages of the world as having had converse 
with the Deity, does no more than what the 
state of their knowledge obliges us to 
believe. 

Shelton, Norfolk, 

Oct 2, 1727. 
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There is a remarkable circumstance at¬ 
tending the lake Moeris, which shows the 
situation of the city of Memphis to have 
been originally, as described by Herodotus, 
southward of the Pyramids and the Plain of 
Mummies, or the burial place of the Egyp¬ 
tians. This circumstance occurs from the 
name given to this lake, even at this day, by 
the Arabians ; namely, the Birque, or Lake 
of Charon. As it is acknowledged that the 
Plain of Mummies, or burying place of the 
ancient Egyptians, lies to the north of the 
lake Moeris; therefore, in order that the 
corpses of the Egyptians might be brought 
by boat to this burial place, it was necessary 
they should come somewhere from the 
south. And as Memphis lay, according to 
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Herodotus, on the southeast corner of the 
lake Moeris ; it is more than probable, that it 
was the custom of transporting the corpses 
of the ancient inhabitants of Memphis, in 
Charon’s ferry boat, from Memphis to the 
Plain of Mummies, which first occasioned 
this denomination to be given to that lake ; 
and also the inventions of the Grecian poets 
in a great part of the heathen mythology. 
This is positively asserted by Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, who mentions it as an Egyptian custom 
of ancient date, for persons to be ap¬ 
pointed at every one’s interment to exa¬ 
mine their past lives. ** Before the body 
was buried,” says he, “ the relations of 
the deceased gave notice both to the judges 
and friends of the deceased, of the day 
appointed for the interment, saying, that 
such a one, naming the deceased by his 
name, is about to pass the lake. Then 
the judges, being in number forty, sitting 
in a place prepared for them in the form of 
a semicircle, on the other side of the lake, 
the corpse was brought over in a boat, con¬ 
ducted by a person, who in the Egyptian 
tongue was called Charon : but before the 
corpse was suffered to be put into its coffin. 
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every one was permitted to accuse the dead 
person. If he was found to have lived a 
wicked life, the judges gave sentence that 
he should not be allowed to be buried; 
but if no accuser appeared, or the accuser 
was convicted of falsehood, then the friends 
of the deceased made a funeral oration in 
his favour, and put the corpse into its 
coffin, and carried it to the place of inter¬ 
ment. Those, who were condemned to 
be unworthy of sepulture, either on ac¬ 
count of crimes or debts, Were carried 
home again by their friends, an pro¬ 
hibited from being put even into a coffin. 
Orpheus, having observed this custom, says 
he, from thence framed the fables of the 
infernal Deities.” In the following chapter 
he particularly mentions Memphis as the 
place from whence Orpheus borrowed the 
scene of the lake Acherusia, and the Ely- 
sian fields. “ There are,” says he, “ about 
Memphis delightful fields and lakes filled 
with aromatic reeds; and in this place 
the Egyptians for the most part bury their 
dead. And these corpses being brought 
over the lake Acherusia to the burying 
place of the Egyptians, and there deposited, 
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lias given rise to all those fictions which 
the Grecians have raised concerning the 
infernal deities.” Here it is to he ob¬ 
served, that these aromatic reeds, with 
which this lake and the adjoining lands 
abound, are in the original called a, 
acheroes , and therefore it is probable that 
this lake was from thence denominated 
’ai/avt], the Acherusian lake: which 
also shows the absurdity of all those deri¬ 
vations of the word Acheron, that are to be 
found in the Greek lexicons.. And pro¬ 
bably these acheroes are the same with 
those sweet scented reeds, or canes, as they 
are called in the Hebrew, which are men¬ 
tioned Exod. xxx, 23, and Jer. vi, 20, 
which were used by the Israelites in the 
composition of their perfumes; and are 
spoken of as being brought from a far 
country. 

This however is manifest from what 
is before said, that the lake Mceris, or 
the Acherusian lake, or the Birque of 
Charon, bordered on the city of Memphis, 
and lay between that city and the Plain 
of Mummies, or the burying place of the 
Egyptians. 
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We have already seen, that the situation 
of Memphis, and the custom of the Egyp¬ 
tians in burying their dead, by carrying 
them to the Plain of Mummies in Charon’s 
ferry boat cross the Acherusian lake, first 
gave origin to the Grecian fiction of the 
Elysian fields, with the infernal judges 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and iEacus, Sec. 
And Herodotus is very positive, that Hesiod 
and Homer, who lived only about four hun¬ 
dred years before him, were the first who 
regulated the system of the Grecian theo- 
ology, assigned names to the several gods, 
and allotted them their several employments. 
Dr. Shuckford, however, has undertaken to 
give us their real history ; and in the first 
volume of his Connection supposes, from 
Syncellus and Manetho, that the eight demi¬ 
gods, and fifteen heroes of the Egyptian 
dynasties before Mencs, were real persons 
living in Egypt before the Flood. “ For 1 ,” 
says he, “ Manetho rightly conjectures, that 
they w T ere antediluvians.” But, if they were 
such, how could Manetho or any one else 
come by their history ? These eight demi- 


1 Sltuckford’s Connection, vol. i, p. 19. 
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gods, he says from Diodorus, were Sol, 
Saturnus, Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Vulcanus, 
Vesta, and Mercurius”. Whereas Hero¬ 
dotus declares, that Juno and Vesta were 
names utterly unknown in Egypt. And 
in the third volume of his Connection, 
Dr. Shuckford gives us the memoirs of the 
life of Jupiter, and supposes him to have 
lived in Greece from about the time of 
Moses to within three or four centuries of 
the Trojan war. He seems to place the 
principal scene of his activity about seven 
or eight generations before the war of 
Troy; and gives him a most numerous pro¬ 
geny. And because most of the kingdoms 
in Greece derived the origin of their state 
at about the distance of seven or eight 
generations of descent from Jupiter, he 
therefore concludes, that Jupiter lived about 
the time of Moses. Whereas the true con¬ 
clusion to be deduced from thence is, not 
that Jupiter lived, but that the use of letters 
was not known in Greece till about seven or 
eight generations of descent before the war 
of Troy; about which time Moses lived. 


Sliuckford's Connection, vol. ii, p. 2S6. 
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and a little after which Cadmus first intro¬ 
duced them into Greece. For" Cadmus was 
father to Polydorus, the father of Lab- 
dacus, the father of Laius, the father of 
Oedipus, the father of Polynices, the father 
of Thyrsander, who was one of the warriors 
at the siege of Troy. Accordingly Dio¬ 
dorus observes", that Semele, the daughter 
of Cadmus, was the last of mortals with 
whom Jupiter had any intrigues. Hence, 
it may be presumed, that, as before that 
time, when the Grecians were at a loss for 
the genealogy of their kings or princes, they 
fathered them upon Jupiter; so now the 
introduction of letters put an end to his 
amours. Therefore it is most probable, 
that there never was any such real person 
as Jupiter, in Greece, any more than there 
were such real persons as Chronus, Ura¬ 
nus, or Tellus, in Phoenicia, Assyria, or 
Egypt. Whereas Dr. Shuckford collects 
from Diodorus and Apollodorus, that Chro¬ 
nus was the son of Uranus, and that from 
Uranus and Tythaea, or Tellus, were also 
born the Centimani and the Cyclops, whom 
their father Uranus sent to inhabit the 
land of Tartarus. What or where that 

n Apollod. lib. til. ° Diod. lib. iv, c. 2. 
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country was, which was thus named, he says, 
may be difficult to determine ; but gravely 
concludes that it can be no part of Crete. 

Now, if we look into the description of 
Chronus, given by Sanchoniathon, it will 
plainly convince us, that the representation 
was not taken from any real person; but 
the design of it was only to give us a 
symbolical description of time, as the name 
properly imports. For he is described with 
four eyes, two before, and two behind; 
two of which were always shut, and two 
were always open ; denoting that time has 
a reference both to what is past and what 
is to come; and is always upon the watch, 
even when it seems to be at rest. He was 
also delineated with four wings, two of 
which were stretched out as in the action of 
flight, and two were contracted as in re¬ 
pose ; denoting that time, even when seem¬ 
ingly stationary passes on, and when flying, 
is yet seemingly at a stand. Chronus is 
likewise by Sanchoniathon said to have 
dispatched his son with his own hand, and 
cut off the head of his own daughter, &c.; 
which is only a metaphorical account of 
time’s destroying his own produce. For 
thus Cicero, speaking of the real opinion 
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which the ancients had of ChronusP, saith, 
“ Saturnum autera eum esse voluerunt, qui 
cursum et conversionem spatiorum ac tem- 
porum contineret, qui deus Grace id ipsum 
nomen habet: K$ovof, enim dicitur, qui est 
idem Xgowf, id est, spatium temporis. Sa- 
turnus autem est appellatus, quod saturetur 
annis. Ex se enim natos commesse fingitur 
solitus, quia consum'd atas temporum spatia, 
annisque prateritis insaturabiliter expletur.” 

Dr. Shuckford also gives us a history 
of the court of Jupiter upon earth; and 
supposes that Neptune and Pluto were 
his brothers, Juno his wife, Vesta and 
Geres his sisters; Vulcan, Mars, Apollo, 
Diana, Mercury, Venus, and Minerva his 
children: and imagine that they all had 
been deified after their death, on account 
of their having so wisely established the 
government of Crete. But I cannot con¬ 
ceive how he will be able to reconcile 
this with the eight demigods of Manetho; 
among whom are Jupiter, Juno, Vulcan, 
Vesta, and Mercury, supposed by him to 
have reigned in Egypt before the Flood; 
and who, as he positively asserts in an¬ 
other place, certainly lived before the 


<* Cicero dc Nat. Deor. lib. ii, 25. 
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Flood'*. And again, speaking of tlie same 
deities, he says, “ the truth is they were their 
antediluvian ancestors'.” 

Whereas the truth is, they were their 
postdiluvian ancestors, some of whom were 
of Egyptian, some of Phoenician, and some 
of Grecian origin. The Phoenicians and 
Grecians were they who introduced into 
Egypt the custom of worshipping gods in 
the form and figure of men; as appears 
manifestly even from the famous god Vul¬ 
can, to whom a temple was erected by 
Mcnes in Memphis. For it is plain from 
the very form of the statue, as described by 
Herodotus, that this was one of the Dii 
Pataeci of the Phoenicians, being, as he 
says, like those Phoenician figures which are 
placed in the prows of their ships, and 
called IIa.Ta.txoi, not exceeding the figure of 
a pigmy. And in another place he says, 
that that quarter of the city of Memphis, 
where the temple of Vulcan stood, was 
inhabited by Phoenicians from Tyre; and 
that all that region was called the Tyrian 
camp. Herodotus mentions also a temple 
built to Perseus in the city of Chemis in the 

’ Shuckford’s Connection, vol. ii, p. 2S7« 

' Ibid. vol. ii, p. JSy. 
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province of Thebes; but at the same time says 
that gymnastic exercises were there instituted, 
e * rely agreeing with those used in Greece. 
Whici. plainly shows that the origin of that 
temple and worship had been Grecian. 

Hence it appears, in considering the an¬ 
tiquities of Egypt, how necessary it is to 
distinguish between the customs, inscrip¬ 
tions, and deities of the original Egyp¬ 
tians, that is, of those who were the 
aborigines of the country; and those 
customs, inscriptions, or deities, which were 
introduced afterwards by the Phoenicians 
or Grecians, who came in later ages to 
inhabit there; though they are all equally 
called Egyptian. Otherwise we shall not 
be able to reconcile many seeming dif¬ 
ficulties, as well in Herodotus as in later 
writers. Thus, for instance 1 , Herodotus 
affirms, that the custom of predicting future 
events was derived from the Egyptians. 
And the account he gives of it is this: 
the priests of the Theban Jupiter told him 
that two priestesses were carried out of that 
country by certain Phoenicians, who after¬ 
wards, as they were informed, sold one in 
Libya, and the other in Greece; from 
which priestesses the people of those coun- 


• Herod. lib. ii. 
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tries learned the art of divination. Where¬ 
as, when he is describing the customs of 
the aborigines Egyptians, he expressly says* 
that no woman can act as a priest of any 
god or goddess; men only being employed 
in that office. 

The Grecians were a people of a lively 
imagination, and readily took any tradi¬ 
tionary hint, given by the Egyptians, and 
improved it into a regular fable. Of this 
there is a remarkable instance in the story 
related by Diodorus and Plutarch of the 
birth of five gods, when “ Rhea being 
with child by Saturn, was discovered by 
the Sun, who, upon finding out her base¬ 
ness, laid a curse upon her, that she 
should not be delivered in any month 
or year : that Mercury being in love with 
the goddess, lay with her also; and then 
played at dice with the Moon, and won 
from her the seventy-second part of each 
day, and made up of these winnings five 
days, which he added to the year, making 
the year to consist of three hundred and 
sixty five days, which before consisted of three 
hundred and sixty days only ; and that in 
these days Rhea brought forth five children, 
Osiris, Orus, Typlio, Isis, and Ncphthc.” 


Herod, lib. iL 
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It is a dispute between Dr. Warburton 
and Dr. Shuckford, whether these five per¬ 
sonages were deified before the inven¬ 
tion of this mythological story. They both 
agree indeed that this story could not 
have been invented before the addition 
was made of the five days to the year; 
which they both likewise allow to have 
been about a. m. 2665, a little after the 
death of Joshua. But according to Sir 
Isaac Newton u , it is much more truly com¬ 
puted to have been about one hundred 
and thirty-seven years before the sera of 
Nabonassar began, in the year of the 
Julian period three thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, or ninety-six years after the 
death of Solomon,” which corresponds with 
a. m. 3066. Dr. Shuckford supposes that 
this fable was invented in order to celebrate 
the deification of these five deities: whereas' 
Dr. Warburton much more reasonably sup¬ 
poses that this fable was invented to celebrate 
the addition of the five days to the year. 

Dr. Shuckford* says, that the Egyptians 
generally ascribe all their sciences to Path- 
ros, whom they called Thyoth. In proof 

• Newt. Chron. p. 81. 

* Div. Leg. vol. ii, part i, p. 189. 

7 Shuck ford’s Connection, b. iv, p. 192. 
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of which he quotes Jamblichus De Mys- 
teriis /Egyptiorum. But I cannot find 
that Jamblichus, in his whole treatise 
De Mysteriis, once mentions the name of 
Pathros. 

He speaks indeed of Hermes having 
written twenty thousand volumes 1 , or, as 
Meneteus says, thirty-six thousand five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five volumes; and begins 
his treatise with saying, That the Egyptian 
writers, thinking Hermes was the inventor 
of arts and sciences, ascribed all these books 
to Hermes, who was reputed the god of 
wisdom and eloquence : That Pythagoras, 
Plato, Democritus, Eudoxus, and many 
others went to visit the Egyptian priests: 
That Pythagoras and Plato learned their 
philosophy from the pillars of Mercury in 
Egypt ; which pillars, says he, are full of 
learning. But he nowhere explains who 
this Hermes was. Dr. Shuckford says 
also that Patliros, whom he calls “ Pa- 
thrusim, is supposed to have first in¬ 
vented the use of letters ; but Naphtuhim 
is said to have learnt both them, and 
several other useful arts from him, and 
instructed his people in them. In proof 
of this Dr. Shuckford quotes Syucellus 


4 Jain, de Deo. ct Deis. 
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and Sir John Marsham; but unfortu¬ 
nately neither Syncellus nor Marsham say one 
word about Naphtuhim, that I could find. 

If we look into Plutarch, we shall see 
that the inhabitants of Thebais in Upper 
Egypt were alone of all the Egyptians free 
from taxes towards supporting the sacred 
animals, because they worshipped only the 
god Cneph ; whom I suppose to be the same 
with Neph, as Ham was indifferently called 
Cham or Ham. And Eusebius 1 says, from 
Philo-Byblius, that that idol, under the 
figure of a serpent with the head of a hawk, 
which the Phoenicians called Agathodsemon, or 
the good daemon, the Egyptians called Cneph. 

And what proves that this Cneph or 
Neph was not an imaginary idol, but a 
real man, who had been deified by some 
of his admirers for his great endowments, 
is, that Kusebius* likewise says, the Egyp¬ 
tians worshipped the god Cneph under the 
image of a king with a girdle about his 
waist and a sceptre in his hand, and an 
egg coming out of his mouth; which egg 
was looked upon as an emblem of the 
world. And Strabo b says, that there was 
in an island adjoining to Syene the temple 

1 Euseb. Prsep. lib. i, c. 10. * Id. lib. iii, c. 11. 

b Strabo, p. 817. 
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and nilometre of the god Cneph; whom, 
according to the Greek termination of the 
word, he calls Cnuphis. Which nilometre, 
or machine for measuring the increase 
of the Nile, shows that this god Cneph, 
Cnuphis, or Neph, had been some re¬ 
markable person living near Syenc, who 
had been famous for the use of charac¬ 
teristic marks in his observations on the 
rise of the Nile. For, says Strabo, “ this 
nilometre was a canal cut out of one entire 
stone on the bank of the Nile, in which 
were engraven several lines to denote the 
different increases of the Nile; to which 
were also added several characteristic marks, 
to denote upon certain days the future in¬ 
crease of the Nile. By observing these per¬ 
sons of skill were capable of forming certain 
presages of the ensuing season ; and could 
prognosticate, whether it was likely to be 
fruitful or otherwise.” 

What confirms this opinion further is the 
great variety of emblematical figures under 
which the gods Cnuph and Thoth were 
characterised; all which seem plainly to 
have taken their origin from the nilo¬ 
metre of the god Cnuphis near Syene. 
For since, as Strabo expressly says', the 
* Strabo, lib. xviii. 
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Egyptian temples had no images in them, 
that is, none of human form; but only 
those of some animal, substituted to dfe- 
note the object of their worship; hence 
it was, that the various emblematical cha¬ 
racters made use of by Cneph in his nilo- 
metre furnished those persons, who out 
of regard to his memory were fond to 
worship him as a god after his death, 
with a variety of emblematical represen¬ 
tations under which he might be adored. 
As for example, that of a serpent with a 
lion’s head, of a serpent with a hawk’s head, 
or that of a dog. 

As to that famous emblem of a dog, 
under which this god Cnuphis, or, as Vir¬ 
gil calls him d , Latrator Anubis, was wor¬ 
shipped, it is certain, that the brilliant star, 
which is known among astronomers by the 
name of the Dog Star, and is one of the 
brightest in the whole firmament, becomes 
visible in Egypt in the month of July, about 
the time of the year when, it is agreed by 
all writers, the Nile generally begins to 
overflow its banks. This star is therefore 
called by Hesiod ’Apj^, i. e. Sihoris 

Aster, the star of the river Sihor or the 
Nile; Sihor being the name by which the 
* Virgil. ,En. lib. viii, ver. 698, 
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river Nile was known in early times, as 
appears from Josh, xiii, 3, and Jere¬ 
miah ii, 18; which name was probably 
given it on account of the dark colour 
of its waters at the time of its inun¬ 
dation : being derived from the Hebrew 
verb miff S/iachar, niger fuit , denigratus 
est , whence also it was called by the 
Greeks, MeXaj. And hence Virgil, speaking 
of this river, says, 

Et viridem .Egyptum nigra foecundat arena, 

where Servius in his notes remarks, nam 
antea Nilus Melo dicebatur. And there¬ 
fore this symbol of a dog might have been 
used by Neph in his nilometre as a charac¬ 
teristic mark to denote the rise of this star, 
which warned them to prepare their grounds 
for being flooded by the Nile. Whence 
probably it obtained the name of the Dog 
Star; and Neph might himself in after-ages 
be worshipped under this symbol, and hence 
also obtain the name of Taautus or Taaut, 
i. e. the dog*. 


* Hist, du Cicl. 
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WHATEVER may have been the opinions of phi¬ 
losophers, or the fables of poets, about the origin 
of mankind, we are sufficiently informed from’ his¬ 
tory, that we are descended from two persons, 
Adam and Eve. They lived in the Eastern parts 
of the world ; their first children were Cain and 
Abel. Josephus* mentions their having daughters, 
but does not say how many; what their names 

1 Gen. i, 26; ii, 7, &c. Sancboniatho begins mankind from 
two mortals, Protogonos and £on ; the other heathen writers 
are not so particular. Diodorus Siculus furmed his account of 
the origin of mankind, not from history, but from what he 
thought to be the ancient philosophy. 

* Antiquit. lib. i, c. ii, p. 7. 
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were 5 , when they were born, or bow they mar¬ 
ried. 

Cain and Abel grew men, hot were of a different 
genius and disposition : Cain was an hnsbandmau, 
Abel a shepherd : Abel was more virtuous than his 
brother, and when they brought their offerings, his 
sacrifice was accepted beyond Cain’s; Cain here¬ 
upon took a private opportunity, and ont of envy 
and malice killed him. And this was the first act 
of violence committed in the world ; it proceeded 
from a principle which many actions of the same 
sort have since proceeded from, a spirit of emula¬ 
tion, which being not duly managed and made a 
spur to virtue, took an unhappy turn and degenerated 
into malice and revenge. Soon after Cain had com¬ 
mitted this wicked action, God appeared to him; 
but the examination and result of this affair will 
be best seen, if I add it in three or four particulars. 

1. God had before both vindicated himself, and 
excused Abel, from having either of them given the 
least reason for this violent and nnjust proceeding: 
God had indeed accepted Abel's offering beyond 
Cain’s; but that was owing to Abel’s being better 
than Cain's, and not to any partiality in God ; for 

* Some writer* bare imagined that Cain and Abel were 
twins, but the account of their births (Gen. iv, 1,2) contradicts 
this notion. Others have supposed (see Selden de Jure Natu¬ 
ral! et Gentium, lib. v, c. viii.), that Eve at each of their births 
brought forth a daughter, and that Cain married the daughter 
born with Abel, and Abel the daughter born with Cain : but 
the trifling conceits of this sort that might be mentioned are 
innumerable. 
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if Cain would have been as deserving, he should 
have been as well accepted. If thou dost well, 
said God to him 4 shall thou not ? i. e. thou shalt 
he accepted; but if thou doest not well i , sin lieth 
at the door. And as to Abel, he had not affected 
to slight Cain, or to set himself above him ; Abel 
would always have been heartily disposed to pay 
him all respect; and Cain might have had all the 
superiority of an cider brother; for so God argued 
with him 6 , i into thee shall be his desire, or will be, 
and thou shalt rule over him ; i. e. thou mayest be 
his superior. 

The expositors seem to treat this as a very diffi¬ 
cult passage, and there are several very wild and 
foreign senses put upon the words, unto thee shall 
be his desire. The true meaning of them is clear 
and easy, if we consider that there are two expres¬ 
sions in the Hebrew tongue to signify the readiness' 
of one person to serve or respect another. The one 
of them expresses an outward attendance, the other 
the inward temper or readiness of mind to pay re¬ 
spect or honour. aine el yad , or, our eyes 

are to his hand, is the one expression. taipwn 
teshuhah el, or, bur desire is to him, is the' other. 
Of the former we have an instance, Psalm cxxxiii. 
The eyes of servants are to the hand of their mas- 

4 Gen. iv, 7- 

* Dr. Lightfool render* the word chataah here, a tin-offering, 
a* if Goo had reprehended Cain for not making a due atone¬ 
ment for his sins.—See hereafter in Book ii. 

* Gen. iv, 7. 

R 2 
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tcrs, and the eyes of a maiden are to the hand oj 
her mistress; i. e. they stand ready with a vigilant 
observance to execute their orders. We meet the 
other expression in the place before us, in Gen. iii, 
16 , and it imports an inward temper and disposition 
of mind to pay respect and honour. His desire 
will be unto thee; i. e. he will be heartily devoted 
(as we say in English) to honour and respect you, 
and thou shalt, or mayest, rule over him; i. e. you 
may have any service from him you can desire. 

I have had an interpretation of this 7th verse 
communicated to me by a person of very great 
learning, and 1 find the’ critics favour it. He 
thought the whole verse was spoke of Cain’s sin, 
that the Hebrew words might be translated as I 
have interlined them 8 below 9 , and that it might 
be Englished thus. If thou dost well, shalt thou not 
be accepted ? but if thou dost not well sin lieth at 
the door: indeed the appetite of it, i. e. of sin, will 
be at thee, i. e. to tempt thee, but thou shouldst rule 
over it. But the words will, 1 think, in no wise 
bear this sense, teshukato , is not the desire 

or appetite of it, but of him. And n bo, does not 
signify it, but him. And the expression uipiurn 
eleka teshukato, is the Hebrew expression for. He 
will heartily respect thee, and not for. Sin will 
tempt thee. 

2. After Cain had been so wicked as to kill his 

? See Synop. Critic, in loc. 

* Eum gubernares tu sed appetitus ejus quidem tc spud. 

9 13 Vxon nntn wpavn 
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brother, God was pleased to pass a very just sen¬ 
tence upon him : his aim was to have made himself 
great and flourishing, in favour with God, and 
credit with men, without any one to stand in com¬ 
petition with him ; but he was disappointed in 
every particular he aimed at, for his attempting to 
compass his designs so wickedly; the ground was 
sentenced not to yield him her strength ', i. c. he 
was to be unprosperons in his husbandry and 
tillage; and, instead of being in God’s favour 
without rival, he was hencefonvards 2 , to be hid 
from his face; i. e. he was not to have any longer 
that happy converse with the Deity, which these 
first ages of the world were blest with ; and he was 
to be* a fugitive and a vagabond, so far from being 
able to live amongst his friends with credit and 
satisfaction, that the sense of what he had done 
should so 4 hurry him, as to force him to retire from 
them to a distant part of the world, as a mischievous 
person not fit to live and be endured amongst them. 

3. Cain bad, in a little time, a full conviction of 
his folly and wickedness. He repeats over* God’s 
sentence against himself, as acknowledging the 
justice of it, and withal, thought so ill of himself, 
and had so true a sense of his crime, as to 
imagine 6 , that every one that happened on him 
would hill him, that mankind would rise against 

•Gen. iv, II, 12. *Ver. 14. s Ver. 12. 

* The Hebrew words express an uusetiledncssormind, which 
probably induced the txx. to translate them revws xcu rpfjiwy. 

* Gen. ie, 14. * Ibid. 
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him, as a person not fit to be suffered to live, and 
in tbeir own defence destroy him. A sense of 
these things moved him to a great compunction : 
Is my sin, cried he, too great to be forgiven ? for 
this is the true sense of ver. 13. We translate the 
words, my punishment is greater than I can bear ; 
but the Hebrew word pj> 7 aven, signifies iniquity 
rather than punishment, and the verb non tiasha 
signifies to be forgiven, as well as to bear; and the 
verse may be rendered either positively my iniquity 
is too great to be forgiven, or the® Hebrew expo¬ 
sitors take it by way of interrogation, is my iniquity 
too great to be forgiven ? And this last sense is the 
best; for. 

Upon Cain’s being brought to a sorrow for his 
sin, God was pleased, in some measure, to pardon 
his transgression. There was as. yet no express 
law against murder, and God 9 gave a strict charge, 
that no one should for this fact destroy Cain. 
Some writers 1 make this an addition to bis pu¬ 
nishment, but I see no reason for their opinion. As 
Moses has represented this affair, it appears, that 
Cain was very sorry for what he had done, and ac¬ 
knowledged the just sentence of God against him; 
bnt represented that he should be in continual dan¬ 
ger of a still further evil; namely, that it should 

7 Sec the word so used 1 Sam. xx, 8; and in other places of 
Scripture, so used very often, particularly Job xi, 6. 

' See Fagius in loco. 

* Gen. iv, 15. 

■ Fagius, Menochius, Tirnius, and other expositors, give the 
place this seuse. 
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come to pass, that every one that should find him, 
or happen on him, should kill him ; hereupon he 
bewailed the wretched state he had brought him¬ 
self into, and cried, is my sin too great to be for¬ 
given? Can I find no mercy? No mitigation of the 
punishment 1 have brought upon myself? Here¬ 
upon God was pleased so far to favour him, as to 
give orders, that no one should kill him, and to 
make him easy by giving him assurance of it. For 
so the words, verse 15, which we render, God set a 
mark upon Cain, should be interpreted. The He¬ 
brew word niK noth is a sign or token. The bow, 
Gen. ix, was to be rnttb leaoth, for a sign or token 
that the world should be no more destroyed by 
water. So here the expression, ma flA nvr ottm 
vejashem Jehovah lecain Aoth, is not as we render it. 
And God set a mark upon Cain, but God gave or 
appointed a sign or token, t. e. to assure him, that 
no one should kill him. And here I might observe, 
that there is no foundation iu the original, for the 
guesses and conjectures about the mark set upon 
Cain ; about which so many writers have egregi- 
ously trifled*. 

* The ridiculous conjectures upon this point have been 
almost without number. Some imagine that Goo imprest a 
letter on his forehead; and others have been so curious in their 
inquiries as to pretend to tell what the letter was: a letter of 
the word Abel, say some; the four letters of Jehovah, say 
others; or a letter expressing his repentance, say a third sort 
of writers. There have been some that imagined that Abel's 
dog was appointed to go with him wherever he went, to warn 
people not to kill him ; but this docs not come up to the hu* 
mour of a mark set on Cain, and therefore other writers rather 
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After this, Cain removed with his wife and chil¬ 
dren from the place where he had before lived, and 
travelled into 3 the land of Nod; here he settled, 
and as his family increased, took care to have their 
dwellings hnilt near to one another, and so made a 
little town or city, which he called Enoch \ from 
a son he had of that name. Here his descendants 
flourished till the Flood ; they were the mechanics 
and tradesmen of the age they lived in. The sons 
of Lamech, who was the fifth in descent from 
Cain, were the chief artificers of their time. La¬ 
mech 5 had two wives, Adah and Zillah ; by Adah 
he had two sons, Jabal and Jubal*. Jabal in¬ 
vented tents, and gathered together herds of 
cattle 7 ; Jabal found out music. By Zillah he 
had a son named Tubal Cain*, who invented the 
working of brass and iron; and a daughter called 
Naamah. Moses only mentions her name; the 
Rabbins ' J say, she was the inventor of spinning. 
The descendants of Cain lived a long time in some 

think his face and forehead were leprous ; others that his mark 
was a wild aspect, and terrible rolling eyes; others say, he was 
subject to a terrible trembling, so as to be scarcely able to get 
his food to his mouth, a notion taken from the lxx, who trans¬ 
late fugitive and vagabond, ro'wv xai Tpi/wn. And there are 
some writers that have improved this conceit, by adding, that 
wherever he went the earth trembled and shook round about 
him. But there j$ another notion of Cain’s mark, as good as any 
of the rest, namely, that he had a horn fixed on bis forehead tq 
teach all men to avoid him. 

* Gen. iv, 16. • Ver. 17. * Ver. 19. 

* Ver. 20. »Ver. 21. • Ver. 22. 

» See Genebrard in Chron. & Lyra. 
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fear of the family of Adam, lest they should attempt 
to revenge upon them Abel’s death. It is sup¬ 
posed that it was for this reason that Cain built 
a city, that his children might live near together, 
and lie able more easily to join and unite for the 
common safety. Lamech endeavoured to reason 
them out of these fears, and therefore calling his 
family together, he argued with them to this pur¬ 
pose:—“ Why should we make our lives uneasy 
with these groundless suspicions r what have we 
done, that we should be afraid of? We have not 
killed a man, nor oft’ered any injury to our brethren 
of the other family; and surely reason must 
teach them, that they can have no right to hurt 
us. Cain indeed, our ancestor; killed Abel, but 
God was so far pleased to forgive his sin, as to 
threaten to take seven-fold vengeance on any one 
that should kill him $ if so, surely they must ex¬ 
pect a much greater punishment, who shall pre¬ 
sume to kill any of us : if Cain shall be avenged 
seven-fold, surely Lamech, or any of his innocent 
family, seventy-seven fold.” This I take to be the 
meaning of the speech of Lamech to his wives, 
Gen. iv, 23. Moses has introduced it, without 
any connection with what went before, or follows 
after, so that at first sight it is not easy to know 
what to npply it to; the expression itself is but 
dark, and the expositors have attempted to explain 
it very imperfectly. The Rabbins tell a traditional 
story, which they say, will lead us to the meaning 


t Menochius in loc. 
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of it; they inform us, that “ Lainech being blind, 
took his son Tubal Cain to hunt with him in the 
woods, where they happened on Cain, who used 
to lurk up and down in the thickets, afraid of the 
converse and society of men ; that the lad mistook 
him for some beast stirring in the bushes, and that 
Lamech, by the direction of Tubal Cain, with a 
dart or arrow killed him: this, they say, was the 
man he killed by his wounding him. Afterwards, 
when he came to see what he had done, he beat 
Tubal Cain to death for misinforming him,,and so 
killed a young man, by hurting or beating him.’* 
But this unsupported old story is too idle to need 
a confutation. The most probable sense of the 
words is, I think, that which I have given them in 
the paraphrase above. I have slain a man, should 
be read interrogatively, have 1 slain a man? i. e. 
I have not slain a man to my wounding, i. e. that 
I should be wounded for it, nor a young man to 
my hurt; i. e. nor have I killed a young man that 
I should be hurt or punished for it. And this is 
the sense which the Targum of Onkelos most ex¬ 
cellently gives the place. “ I have not killed a 
man,” says Onkelos, “ that 1 should bear the sin 
of it, nor have I destroyed a young man, that my 
offspring should be cut off for it;” and the words 
of the next verse agree to this sense so exactly, 
there tcill be a seven-fold vengeance paid for killing 
•Cain, surely then a seventy times seven for killing 
Lamech, that I wonder how Onkelos should mis¬ 
take the true meaning of them, when he had so 
justly expressed the sense of the other. 
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Adam, soon after Cain’s leaving him, had a son*, 
whom he called Seth ; what other children he had, 
we are not certain*; we are told he had several,, 
both sons and daughters, probably a number of 
both, suitable to the many years of his life, and 
to the increase necessary to people the world. 
Moses has given us only the genealogy from Seth 
to Noah. The children of Seth lived separate 
from the rest of mankind*, they lived a pastoral 
life, dedicated themselves to the service of God, 
and in a little time, in the days of Enos, the sons 
of Seth were distinguished by the name of* the 
sons of God. It is uncertain how long the chil¬ 
dren of this family were so eminent for their vir¬ 
tue ; Enos, one of them, was a person of a dis¬ 
tinguished character, and the integrity of -his life 
obtained^him a passage into a better world* with¬ 
out dying. It is probable that all the persons 
mentioned by Moses from Seth to Noah, lived up 
to their duties, for the Flood was, as it were, de¬ 
ferred, until they were safe out of the world. In 
the days of Noah there was a general impiety. 
The 7 sons of God married the daughters of men; 

• Gen. iv, 25. * Chap, v, *. 

« Joseph. Antiq. lib. i, cap. 2. * Gen. iv, 26. 

* We might perhaps be inclined by some of the versions to 
think that Enoch died a natural death, and that bis translation 
here mentioned, was only such a translation as is spoken of, 
Wisd. iv, 10, II. But the writer of the Book of the Hebrews 
takes it very clearly in another sense, Heb. xi, 5. By faith 
Enoch was translated, that he should not set death. 

’ Gen. vi, 2. 
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the children of Seth took wive* out of the other 
families, and an evil communication corrupted their 
maimers. The wickedness of the world grew to 
such a height, that it pleased God to determiue to 
destroy it. Noah was a just and upright man, and 
he found* favour with God. God discovered to 
him, that be intended to destroy the inhabitants 
of the world by a flood* about a hundred and 
twenty years before hand, and instructed him how 
to save himself and family, and a few creatures of 
every sort from the deluge. 

Noah, hereupon, according to God’s directions, 
built an ark, about 1 six hundred feet long, a 
hundred feet wide, and sixty feet deep, contrived 

* Gen. vi, S. 

* I suppose Gon determined that mankind should be still 
continued one hundred and twenty years, ver. 3. about the time 
that he communicated his intentions of a flood to Noah. 

* The Hebrews made use of three sorts of cubits: 1, The 
common cubit, which was about one foot and a half of our 
measure. 2. The sacred cubit, which was a band’s breadth 
more than the common cubit. 3. The geometrical cubit, 
which was about nine feet. The reader, if he consults Buteo’s 
treatise about the ark, or reads what Pool has collected (Syn. 
Critic, in loc.) may be satisfied that the ark is to be measured by 
the common cubit. The standard of a common cubit was that 
part of a man’s arm which reaches from the bent of the elbow 
to the point of the middle finger. If we think the stature of 
mankind in Moses’s time larger than it now is, we may suppose 
the common cubit something larger than we should now com¬ 
pute it: >f not, the strict measure of the ark will be, length* 
four hundred and fifty feet; breadth, seventy-five; height, forty 
five ; and the best writers generally agree, that the common 
stature of mankind has always been much the same that it 
now is. 
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into three stories, into this ark he gathered such* 
a nnniber of the creatures as God appointed him, 
and having prepared sufficient provision, he and 
his wife, and their three sons and their wives, went 
into the ark in the sixth hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, about the 3 beginning of our November, ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrew computation, Anno Mundi 
1656, and God caused a flood of water over all the 
world, thirty feet higher than the highest moun* 
tains, and thereby destroyed the inhabitants of it. 

This is all the history which Moses has given us 
of the antediluvian world. We have short hints 
of those times in the remains of some heathen 
writers, and if we make allowance for the fables, 
which the heathen theology had introduced into 
all parts of their early history, the substance of 
what they offer agrees very remarkably with the 
accounts of Moses. Berosus wrote the history of 

* The number of creatures taken into the ark is very in¬ 
geniously conjectured by Buteo and Bishop Wilkins, and the 
substance of what both have said upon the subject is set down, 
in Pool's Syn. Crit.—Vide Pool in loc. 

> The second Hebrew mouth, before the children of Israel 
were delivered out of Egypt, was Marchesvan, which begins 
about the middle of our October, and ends about the middle of 
our November. After that deliverance, the beginning of the 
year was altered, and Nisan made the first month; but this 
alteration of the year was observed by the Jews, only in cal¬ 
culating their fast* and feasts, and ecclesiastical computations, 
and it is not likely that the Book of Genesis contains any com¬ 
putation of this tslier sort; so the seventeenth day of the 
second month (Gen. vil, 11} the day on which the Flood be¬ 
gan, is the seventeenth of Marchesvan, «. e. first or second of 
our November. Mr. Whiston says, November the twenty- 
eighth—Theory, p. 142. 
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the Chaldeans; Sanchoniatho of the Phoenicians; 
and the antiquities of Egypt were collected by 
Manetho, the Egyptian. It may not be amiss to exa¬ 
mine the remains of these writers, in order to see 
what their accounts are of the first ages of the world. 

I. As to the history of Bcrosus, the substance of 
it, as it is given us from Abidenns Apollodorus, and 
Alexander Polyhister 4 , is to this purpose, that 
there were ten kings of Chaldea before the Flood; 
Alorus, Alaspams, Amelon, A men op, Metalarus, 
Daorus, Aedorachus, Amphis, Oliartes, Xisuthrus. 
That Xisuthrus was warned in a dream that man¬ 
kind was to be destroyed by a Flood on the 15th 
day of the month Daesius, and that he should build a 
sort of ship, and go into it with his friends and kin¬ 
dred, and that he should make a provision of meat 
and drink, and take into his vessel fowls and four- 
footed beasts; that Xisuthrus acted according to 
the admonition; built a ship, and put into it all 
that he was commanded, and went into it with his 
wife and children, and dearest friends. When the 
flood was come, and began to abate, Xisuthrus let 
out some birds, which finding no food nor place to 
rest on, returned to the ship again ; after some 
days, he let out the birds again, but they came 
back with their legs daubed with mod. Some days 
after, he let them go the third time, but then they 
came to the ship no more. Xisuthrus understood 
hereby, that the earth appeared again above the 


• Vid. Enst-b. Cbron. 
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waters, and taking down some of the boards of 
the ship, he saw that it rested upon a mountain; 
some time after, he, and his wife, and his pilot 
went out of the ship, to offer sacrifice to the gods, 
and they were never seen bj those in the ship more. 
But the persons in the ship, after seeking him in 
vain, went to Babylon. The Xisnthrus here men¬ 
tioned was evidently Noah. And Berosus supposes 
from Aloras to Xisutbrus ten generations, and so 
many Moses computes from Adam to Noah. 

II. The history of Sanchoniatho is to this 
effect 5 . That the first mortals were Protogouus 
and .flSon; that by these were begotten Genus and 
Gcnea; the children of these were Plios, Pur, and 
Phlox; and of these were begot Cassius, Libanus, 
Antilibanus, and Brathys. Memrumus and Ilyp- 
soranius were descended from these, and their 
children were Agreus and Halieus; and of these 
were begotten two brothers, one of them named 
Chrysor and Hsephsestus; the name of the other 
is lost. From this generation came two brothers, 
Technites and Autochthon, and of them were be¬ 
gotten Agrus and Agrotes; Amynns and Magus 
were their children, and Misor and Sydec were 
descended of Amynus and Magus. The son of Misor 
was Taautus or Tyoth. This is the Phcenician 
genealogy of the first ages of the world, and it 
requires no great pains to show how far it agrees 
with the accounts of Moses. The first mortals 


‘ In Easeb. Pr«p. Evang. 
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mentioned by Sanchoniatho, and called Proto- 
gonns and AEon, were undoubtedly Adam and 
Eve; and his Misor, the father of Taantus, is 
evidently the Mizraim of Moses. From Proto- 
gonus to Misor, Sanchoniatho computes eleven 
generations, and from Adam to Mizraim, Moses 
makes twelve; so that Sanchoniatho fulls short of 
Moses only one generation, and this, I conceive, 
happened by his not having recorded the Flood. 

Bat thirdly, let us, in the next place, consider 
the Egyptian Antiquities, as collected by Manetho j 
and here, I must confess, we meet with great 
difficulties. The records of most nations fall 
short of the Flood ; neither Chaldea nor Phoe¬ 
nicia have offered any tiling that can seem to he 
before Moses’s time of the Creation, but Manetho 
pretends to produce antiquities of Egypt, that reach 
higher than the Creation by thousands of years®. 

The accounts of Manetho seem at first sight 
so extravagant, that 7 many good writers look 
upon them as mere fictions, and omit attempting 
to say any thing about them ; but other learned 
men * are not so well satisfied with this proceed¬ 
ing, bnt think that by a due examination the 
Egyptian dynasties may he made tolerably clear, 
and reduced at least to a degree of probability. 

* Scaliger supposes his Julian period to begin above seven 
hundred ye.TS before the world.- but imagined the Egyptian 
dynasties to reach higher than the beginning of that period by 
above seven thousand years.—See Can. Isag. lib. ii. p. 123'. 

* Petav. Doctrin. Temp. I. 10. c. 17. 

' Marsh. Can. Chron. p. 1. 
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The misfortune is, we bave none of their original 
works, from wheuce they were collected, or which 
gave account of them. The historians, Diodorus 
Siculus and Herodotus, did not examine these 
matters to the bottom, and we bave no remains of 
the old Egyptian Chronicon, or of the works of 
Manetho, except only some quotations in the works 
of other writers. The Chronographia of Syncellus, 
written by one George, an abbot of the monastery 
of St. Simeon, and called Syncellus, as being Suf¬ 
fragan to Tarasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, is 
the only work we have to go to for these antiquities. 
Syncellus collected the quotations of the old Chro¬ 
nicon, and of Mauetho, and of Eratosthenes, as he 
found them in the works of Africanns and Euse¬ 
bius ; and the works of Africanus and Eusebius 
being now lost (for it is well known that the work 
which goes under the name of Eusebius's Chronicon 
is a composition of Scaliger’s), we have nothing to 
be depended upon, but what we find in Syncellus 
above mentioned. 

Our learned countryman. Sir John Marsham, 
has collected from Syncellus the opinions of these 
writers; and it must appear to any one, who con¬ 
siders what he has offered from them®, that they 
everyone in their turn took great liberties in correct¬ 
ing and altering, what they pretended to copy from 
one another; and though every one of them took 
a different scheme, yet not one of them could give a 
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* Marsham Can. Ilfocrxarayxiuij 
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clear and consistent account of the Egyptian dy¬ 
nasties. Sir John Marshall) comes the nearest to 
it of any; the account he gives, from Menes down¬ 
ward, is exceedingly probable, being consistent 
with the histories of other nations; and he has 
given some hints which may, 1 think, lead to a 
very good explication ef those dynasties which 
preceded Menes. 

The Egyptian dynasties are, by all that have 
treated of them, allowed to give an account, first 
of their gods; secondly, of their demi-gods, and 
heroes; thirdly, of their kings ; and in this order 
the historians agree to treat of the Egyptian anti¬ 
quities'. From Menes downward the account is 
clear, if we take it as Sir John Marsham has ex¬ 
plained it. The number of kings are too many, if 
supposed to succeed one another, as Manetho 
imagined 5 but if we suppose them to be contem¬ 
poraries, as Sir John Marsham has represented 
them, the accounts of Egypt from Menes or Miz- 
raim, will be easy, and will agree very well with 
the accounts we have of other nations. Africanus, 
with good * reason, imagined all that is prior to or 
before Menes to be antediluvian ; some broken re¬ 
ports of what was the state of Egypt before the 
Flood. Let us, therefore, consider the antiquities 
of Egypt in this view, and trace them backwards. 
The kings, the first of whom was Menes, reigned 
pftcr the Flood. Who were the demi-gods and 


' See Diodorus, I. 1. 


* Syncellus, p. 54. 
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heroes that preceded them ? how many were they ? 
and how long did they reign ? In the next placp 
we mast inqnire who were the gods of Egypt, and 
what are their reigns ? and perhaps socli a thread 
of inquiry as this may help ns through the difficul¬ 
ties of the Egyptian antiquities. 

The substance of the Egyptian accounts is, that 
there were thirty dynasties in Egypt, consisting of 
one hundred and thirteen generations, and which 
took up the space of thirty-six thousand five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five years. That after this period 
was run, then there reigned eight demi-gods in the 
space of two hundred and seventeen years. After 
them succeeded the Cycli Cynici, i. e. according 
to Manetho ’, a race of heroes, in number fifteen, 
and their reigns took up four hundred and forty- 
three years ; then began the reigns of their kings, 
the first of whom was Menes. 

Menes, therefore, by Syncellus called Mestraim* 
being the Mizraim of Moses, the eight demi-gods 
and fifteen heroes that reigned in Egypt before him, 
were, as Manetho rightly conjectures, antedilu¬ 
vians; and we have to inqnire how their reigns 
took up two hundred and seventeen, and four hun¬ 
dred and forty three, in all six hundred and sixty 
years. * 

Now, in order to explain what is meant by the 
number of years in these reigns, I would observe, 
that perhaps Egypt was peopled no more than six 


* Syncclliip, p. 40. 
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hundred and sixty years before the Flood ; which 
may be true, though we suppose an elder son of 
Adam to have brought a colony thither. Seth was 
born in the one hundred and thirtieth year of 
Adam’s life, and Seth lived until within six hun¬ 
dred and fourteen years of the Flood; and there¬ 
fore a son of Adam, but a century younger than 
Seth (and Adam lived eight hundred years after 
the birth of Seth, and begat sons and daughters), 
might plant Egypt, and live one hundred and fifty 
years at the head of bis plantation; or if we sup¬ 
pose it first planted by some children of Adam, two 
or three centuries younger, they might come to 
Egypt in the flower of their days. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that the eight demi¬ 
gods, and the fifteen heroes, cannot be a series of 
kings succeeding one another; for seven genera¬ 
tions, in such a succession, would take up very near 
the number of years allotted to all of them, as may 
be seen by looking into the lives of Adam’s de¬ 
scendants, set down by Moses. If we begin forty- 
six years before the death of Seth, we may see that 
Enos lived ninety-eight years after Seth, Cainan 
ninety-five years after Enos, Mahalaleel fifty-five 
years after Cainan, Jared one hundred and thirty- 
two years after Mahalaleel, Enoch was translated 
before his father’s death ; Methuselah died two 
hundred and thirty-four years after Jared, and in 
the year of the Flood, and Lantech died before 
Methuselah ; the succession of these men, and 
there are but seven of them, aitd a short piece of 
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Seth’s life, took up six hundred and sixty years; 
and therefore if the lives of the other branches of 
Adam's family were of the same length with these, 
and it is probable they were, eight demi-gods aod 
fifteen heroes (twenty-three persons), could not 
succeed one another in so few years. In this point, 
therefore, the Egyptian writers make great diffi¬ 
culties, hy supposing these demi gods and heroes to 
reign one after another, when it is impossible to 
find a good account of the times of such successive 
reigns, or to bring the whole series of them within 
the compass of time allotted to them; but we may 
make this difficulty easy, if we suppose the eight 
demi-gods to be contemporaries, persons of great 
eminence and figure in the age they lived in, and 
the fifteen heroes, who lived alter these demi-gods, 
contemporaries with one another; and I think their 
different titles, as well as what we find about them 
in the historians, lead ns to this notion of them. 
If these persons were a successive number of kings, 
from the first of them to the Flood, why should 
eight of them he called demi-gods, and the rest 
but heroes ? The superior appellation of the first 
eight, looks as if they stood upon an equal ground 
with one another, but something higher than those 
who came after them. And perhaps they were 
eight children of Adam, and he had certainly 
enough to spare many times eight to people the 
several parts of the world. These caine together 
with their families into Egypt, lived all within the 
compass of two hundred and seventeen years; 
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(which is an easy supposition), and being all the 
heads of the families that came with them, and were 
descended from them, they might be so revered by 
their posterity, as to have a title superior to what 
their descendants attained to. And it is observable 
that the historians, who mention them, give them 
names very favourable to this account of them , the 
demi-gods, according to Diodorus*, were Sol, Sa- 
turnus, Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Vulcanus, Vesta, 
Mercurius; and these are the names of persons, 
not of different, but of the same descent; brothers 
and sisters, some of whom, according to what was 
the early custom in Adam’s family, married one 
another. In like manner, if we look among their 
heroes, we shall 6nd them of thesamfcsort: Osiris 
and Isis, Typhon, and Apollo, and Venus, are all 
said to he children of the same family; they taught 
agriculture and other useful arts, and thereby made 
themselves famous, and we are told 5 that several of 
them went np and down together, and were there¬ 
fore contemporaries ; and it is easy to suppose fif¬ 
teen of them, the number which the old Chronicon 
mentions, to flourish within the space of four hun¬ 
dred and forty-three years. And thus it will appear,, 
that the reigns of the demi-gods and heroes reach 
up to the very first peopling of Egypt, and there¬ 
fore what they offer about a race of gods, superior 
to and before these, must belong to ages before the 
creation of the world. 


' Lib. i, p. 3. 


» Id. Ibid. 
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It was a usual and customary thing, for the an- 
cicut writers to begin their antiquities with some 
account of the origin of things, and the creation of 
the world. Moses did so in his book of Genesis; 
Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician history began in the 
same manner, and it appears from Diodorus' that 
the Egyptian antiquities did so too. Their ac¬ 
counts began with speculations about the origin of 
things, and the nature of the gods; then follows 
an account of their demi-gods and terrestrial dei¬ 
ties ; after them come their heroes, or first rank 
of men ; and last of all their kings. Now if their 
kings began from the Flood; if their heroes and 
demi-gods reached up to the beginning of the 
world ; then the account they give of the reigns ot 
gods before these, can be only their theological spe¬ 
culations put into such order as they thought most 
truly philosophical. ^ 

The first and most ancient gods of the Egyptians,- 
and of all other heathen nations, after they had de¬ 
parted from the worship of the true God, were the 
luminaries of heaven ; and it is very probable, that 
what they took to be the period or time, in which 
any of these deities finished its course, that they 
might call the time of its reign ; thus a perfect and 
complete revolution of any star which they wor¬ 
shipped, was the reign of that star; and thongh it 
might be tedious to trace too far into their anti¬ 
quated philosophy, in order to find out how they 
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came to imagine that the revolutions of the several 
heavenlybodies answered to such a number of years, 
as they ascribed to the respective reigns ; yet it is 
remarkable that a whole entire revolution of the 
heavens took up, according to their computation 1 :, 
exactly the number of years ascribed by them to all 
their gods. A period of 36535 years, is what they 
call an entire mundane revolution, and brings on 
the airoxoLTa.jeuns xo<r/xixij: in this space of time, 
they say, the several heavenly bodies do exactly 
go through all the relations w'hich they can have 
in their motions to one another, and come round 
to the same point from which all their courses be¬ 
gan. These heavenly bodies therefore being their 
gods, such a perfect and entiie revolution of them 
is a complete reign of all the gods, and contained 
36535 years. 

But to the first of their gods, called here Vulcan, 
they assign no time; bis reign is unlimited. I sup¬ 
pose they meant hereby to intimate that the supreme 
God was eternal, his power infinite, his reign not 
confined to any one, or any number of ages, but 
extending itself through all: and such high notions 
the Egyptians certainly had of the supreme Deity, 
though they had also buried them in heaps ot the 
grossest errors. This 1 take to be a true account 
of the Egyptian dynasties ; and if it be so, their 
history is not so extravagant as has been imagined. 
The substance of what they offer is, that the su¬ 
preme God is eternal,—to bis reign they assign no 
time; that the sun, moon, and stars ran their courses 
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thousands of years before man was upon the Earth; 
into this notion they were led by their astronomy; 
that Egypt was peopled six hundred and sixty years 
before the Flood ; and very probably it might not 
be peopled sooner, considering that mankind began 
in Chaldea, and that first the plantation went east¬ 
ward with Cain, and that Seth nnd his family settled 
near home. Amongst these first inhabitants of 
Egypt there were eight demi-gods, and fifteen he¬ 
roes, f. e. three and twenty persons illustrious and 
eminent in their generations. After the Flood 
reigned Menes, whom Moses called Mizraim, and 
after Mizraim, a succession of kings down to 
Nectanebus. 

Manetho wrote his history by order of Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus, some time after the Septuagint trans¬ 
lation was made. When the Hebrew antiquities 
were published to the world, the Egyptians grew 
jealous of the honour of their nation, and were 
willing to show that they could trace up their me¬ 
moirs, even higher than Moses could carry those of 
the Israelites ; for this end Manetho made his col¬ 
lection ; it was his design to make the Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities reach as far backwards as he could, and 
therefore as many kings’ names as he could find in 
their records, so many successive monarclis he 
determined them to have had; not considering 
that Egypt was at first divided into three, and after¬ 
wards into four sovereignties for some time, so that 
three or four of his kings many times reigned to¬ 
gether. When he got up to Menes, then he set 
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down the names of snch persons as had been fa¬ 
mous before the times of this their first king; and 
then, it being a point of his religion that their gods 
had reigned on Earth, and their astronomy teaching 
that the reigns of the gods took up the space of 
36525 years ; he added these also, and by this 
management his antiquities seem to reach higher 
than the accounts of Moses; when in reality, if 
rightly interpreted, they fall short of Moses, by 
snch a number of years, as we may fairly suppose 
might pass before mankind could be so increased 
as to people the Earth, from Chaldea, the place 
where Ad.im and Eve lived, unto Egypt. 

The Chinese have been supposed to have records 
that reach higher than the history of Moses ; but 
we find by the best accounts of their antiquities 
that this is false. Their antiquities reach no higher 
than the times of Noah, for Fohi was their first 
king. They pretend to no history or memoirs that 
reach up higher than his times; and by all their 
accounts, the age of Fohi coincides with that of 
Moses’ Noah. Their writers in the general agree, 
that Fohi lived about 2952 years before Christ. 
The author of Mirandortim in Sind et Europd 
computes him to reigu but 284/ years before our 
Saviour ; and Alvarez Sevedo places his reign not 
so early, imagining it to be but 2060 years; aud all 
these computations agree well enough with the 
times of Noah; for Noah was born, according to 
Archbishop Usher, 2948 years, and died 2016 years 
before Christ; so that all the several computations 
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about Fohi, fall pretty near within the compass of 
Noah’s life. But we shall hereafter see many rea¬ 
sons to conclude Muses’ Noah, and the Chinese 
Fohi, to l>e the same person. 

The length of the lives of mankind in this world 
was very remarkable 7 . Moses numbers the years 
of some of their lives as follows; 

Yeiirs. 


Adam lived. 

Seth. 

Enos.. 

Cainan. 

Mahaluleel.. 


..030 

..912 

..905 

..9I0_ 

..895 


Jared.962 

Enoch..'.S65 

Methuselah.909 

Lantech..777 


Some persons have thought it incredible that the 
human frame should ever have endured to so great 
a period ; and for that reason they suppose that 
the years here mentioned are but lunar, consisting 
each of about thirty days ; but this scheme, nnder 
a notion of reducing the antediluvian lives to our 
standard, is full of absurdities. The whole time of 
this first world would, at this rate, be less than 130 
years. Methuselah himself would have been little 
more than eighty years old, not so long-lived as 
many even now are. The persons above-mentioned 
would have had children, when mere infants. Be¬ 
sides, if we compute the ages of those who lived 
after the Flood, by this way of reckoning, and we 


1 Gen. v. 
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have no reason from the text to alter, they will not 
amount to the years of a man. Ahraham, for 
instance, who is said to have died in a good old 
age, au old man and full of years, was", as Moses 
writes, 175 years old ; but according to the notion 
of lunar years, he could not be fifteen.—The years, 
therefore, that Moses computed these men’s Jives 
by, were solar years, of much 9 the same length as 
we now compute by, and there must have been some 
reason in their state and constitution, and in the 
temperament of the world they lived in, to give them 
that exceeding length of days, which they were able 
to come up to. Their houses of clay could stand 
eight or nine hundred years; when, alas! those we 
now build of the hardest stone or marble scarcely 
last so long. 

The curiosity of the learned in all ages, has been 
much employed in finding out the reasons of this 
longevity. Some writers have attributed it to the 
simplicity of their diet, and to the sobriety of their 
living; both of them, indeed, excellent means to 
support nature, and to make us able to attain our 
utmost period, but not sufficient to account for so 
vast a difference as there is between our and their 
term of life. We have had moderate and abstemi¬ 
ous persons in latter ages, and yet they have very 
rarely exceeded one hundred years. 

Other writers have imagined the length of these 

• Gen. xxv, 7. 

* Not exactly at long, for the ancients generally computed 
twelve months, of thirty days each, to be a year. 
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men’s lives to have been owing to the strength of 
their stamina; they think that we are made of more 
corruptible materials, of a nature not so strong a9 
these men were, and therefore cannot last so long as 
they did; but this cannot be the sole cause of their 
long lives, for, if it were, why should the sons of 
Noah, who had all the strength of an antediluvian 
constitution, fall so' far short of the age of their 
forefathers ? This, and the manner of the decline 
of our lives, led a* very ingenious writer to imagine 
that this alteration of the length of human life was 
in a great measure owing to a change of the tem¬ 
perament of the world ; that the equality of the 
seasons, and evenness of weather, in the first Earth, 
were, in a great measure, the cause of that length 
of life enjoyed by the inhabitants of it; and that 
the vast contrariety of the seasons and weather, 
which we now have, is a great reason for the short¬ 
ness of our days. 

If we examine the proportion in which human 
life shortened, we shall find this longevity sunk 
half in half immediately after the Flood ; and after 
that it sunk by gentler degrees, but was still in 
motion and declension, until it fixed at length be¬ 
fore David's time (Psalm xc, 10 s called a Psalm of 

1 Shem lived to but six hundred years. * Dr. Burnet. 

* Dr. Burnet seems to hint in this manner, that the length 
of our lives was reduced to seventy years about Moses* time; 
but Mr. Whiston observes, that most of the persons mentioned 
in Scripture, who lived to o!d age, far exceeded that standard, 
until about David's time —Chron. page 10. 
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Moses), in that which has been the common standard 
of man’s age ever since. And how strongly does this 
intimate that our decay was not owing to irregular 
living, or to a debility of nature only, bat to oar 
being,as I might say,removed into a different world? 
for we fared like some excellent fruit transplanted 
from its native soil into a worse ground and nnkinder 
climate; it degenerates continually until it comes to 
snch a degree of meanness as suits the air and soil 
it is removed into, and then it stands without any 
■ further depravity or alteration. 

The antedilnvians wereplaced,according tothe best 
and most philosophical notions we can form of the 
then world, under a constant serenity and equality of 
the Heavens, in an Earth so situated with regard to 
the sun, as to have a perpetual equinox, and an even 
temperature of the seasons, without any considera¬ 
ble variety or alteration ; and hence it came to pass 
that the human body could, by the nourishment it is 
made capable of receiving, continue unimpaired to 
many generations, there being no external violence 
to cause decay in any part of its texture and consti¬ 
tution. But when men came to live in the world 
after the Flood, the world was tnuch altered : the 
state of the Earth and Heavens was not the same 
they had before been, there were many changes of 
seasons, wet and dry, hot and cold, and these of 
course cause many fermentations in the blood and 
resolutions of the humours of the body; they 
weaken the fibres and organs of our frame, and by 
degrees unfit them for their respective functions. 
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Noah had lived six hundred years in the first world, 
so that we may reasonably suppose he had con¬ 
tracted a firmness of constitution, to be able to 
weather out the inconveniences of the uew world, 
and we find his life was not sensibly shortened by 
them; but his children came into this second world. 
very young men, before their natures were fixed and 
hardened, and so they scarcely exceeded two thirds 
of what they might probably have otherwise lived 
to. The next generation, who began their lives in 
this disadvantageous state of things, fell a third part 
short of them. The change is not immediately sen¬ 
sible, but it stands with reason that the repeated im¬ 
pressions every year of unequal heat and cold, dry¬ 
ness and moisture,should, by contracting and relax¬ 
ing fibres, bring in time their tone to a manifest 
debility, and cause a decay in the lesser springs of 
our bodies ; and the lesser springs failing, the 
greater, which in some measure depend upon them, 
must in proportion fail also, aud all the symptoms 
of decay artd old age follow. We see by experience, 
that bodies are kept better in the same medium, as 
we call it, than if they often change their medium 
and be sometimes in air, sometimes in water, 
moistened and dried, heated and cooled; these dif¬ 
ferent states weaken the contexture of the parts; 
but this has been our condition in this preseut 
world, we are put into a hundred different mediums 
in the course of a year; sometimes we are steeped 
in water, or a misty foggy air for several days to¬ 
gether, sometimes we are almost frozen with cold. 
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then as it were melted with heat, and the winds are 
of a different nature, and the air of a different weight 
and pressure according to the weather and seasons. 
And now all these things must contribute apace to 
our decline, must agitate the air in the little pores 
and chinks of our bodies very unequally, and there¬ 
by shake and unsettle our frame contiuually, must 
wear us very fast, and bring us to old age and decay 
in a short time, in comparison of what we might 
have lived to, if we lived as the antediluvians, we 
think, did, in a fixed course of nature, encompassed 
always in the same medium, breathing always an air 
of one and the same temper, suited exactly to their 
frame and constitution, and not likely to offer them 
any violence without, or raise any fermentation 
within 4 . 

The number of persons in this first world must 
have been very great: if we think it uncertain, from 
the differences between the Hebrew and lxx in this 
particular, at what time of life they might have their 
first children, let ns make the greatest allowance 
that is possible, and suppose that they had no 
children until they were one hnndred years old, 
and none after five hundred, yet still the increase of 
this world must have been prodigious. There are 
several authors, who have formed calculations of it, 
and they suppose upon a moderate computation 
that there were in this world at least two millions 
of millions of souls, which they think is a number 

* See Dr. Burnet’s Theory, rol. i, b. ii, ch. ii, iii, iv. 
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far exceeding the inhabitants of the present 
Earth. 

It would be very entertaining, if we conld have a 
view of the religion, politl* s, arts, or sciences of this 
numerous people; but we can only make a few 
conjectures about them. As to their religion, it is 
certain, 1, that they had Adam for above nine hun¬ 
dred years to instruct them of all he knew of the 
creation of the world, and of the manner how he 
and Eve came into it; and though, I think, there is 
no reason to magnify Adam’s knowledge, as some 
writers have done, yet it must surely be beyond all 
question, that the inhabitants of this first world 
were most sensibly convinced of God’s being the 
creator of all things ; they needed no deductions of 
reason, or much faith to lead them to this truth; 
they were almost eye-witnesses of it. Methuselah 
died but a little before the Flood, and lived two 
hundred and forty-five years with Adam ; so that, 
though the world had stood above one thousand six 
hundred years at the deluge, yet the tradition of 
the creation had passed hut through two hands. 
2 . They had a very remarkable promise made them 
by God in the judgment passed upon the serpent. 
/ will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between her seed and thy seed. He shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shall bruise his heel. 3. God was 
more sensibly present in the world then, than he 
now is. He appeared to them by angels; he 
caused them to hear voices, or to dream dreams; 
and by these, and such extraordinary ways and 


VOL. I. 
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means he convinced them of their duties, instructed 
them in his will, and gave them directions for the 
conduct of their lives. And iu this sense many 
good and virtuous men in this first world, and for 
several ages after the Flood, had the happiness to 
walk with God ; to have an intercourse with the 
Deity, by divers extraordinary revelations of him¬ 
self, which he was pleased to give them throughout 
their lifetime, if they took care to live up to their 
duties. If indeed any of them ran into evil courses 
of sin and wickedness, then they are said to be hid 
from the face of the Lord ; or, God is said to turn 
away his face from them; or to cast them away 
from his presence: by all which expressions is 
meant, that from that time the intercourse between 
God and them ceased; and that God so far left 
them, as to give them nouc of those revelations and 
directions about his will and their conduct, which 
they might otherwise have had from him. And as 
this was the state of the first world, with regard to 
God’s presence in it; so, fourthly, I believe, from 
hence was derived the religion of it, God himself 
teaching those persons with whom he was pleased 
to converse, what sacrifices he would have offered, 
what religious ceremonies they should use, and how 
they should order themselves in his worship. We 
do not meet any of God’s express orders in 
these matters before the Flood, for the history is 
very short; after the Flood we have a great many. 
But the very nature of the worship that was in nse 
does sufficiently evidence, that it came into use 
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from divine appointment, and was not invented by 
tbe wit of man. Sacrifices were offered from the 
fall of Adam ; Cain and Abel we are sure used 
them : and the method of worshipping by sacrifices 
does in no wise appear to be a human contrivance, 
invented by the natural light or common reason of 
men. If God had never appeared to the first men 
at all, reason alone, if rightly used, would have in¬ 
duced them to think that there was a God, and 
that they were obliged to live in his fear a virtuous 
life; and it might have led them to have prayed 
to him in their wants, and to have praised and 
adored him for his favours : but I cannot see 
upon what thread or train of thinking they could 
possibly be led to make atonement for their sins, 
or acknowledgments for the divine favours, by the 
oblations or expiations of any sorts of sacrifice: it 
is much more reasonable to think that God himself 
appointed this worship. All nations in the world 
have used it. They who were so happy as to walk 
with God, were instructed in it from age to age : 
the rest of mankind, who had caused God to turn 
his face from them, and to leave them to them¬ 
selves, continued the method of worship they had 
before learned, and so sacrificed ; but they invented 
in time new rites and new sacrifices, according to their 
humours and fancies, and by degrees departed from 
the true worship, and at length from the true God. 

We meet with several particulars about tbe re¬ 
ligion of the antediluvians. 

]. That they had stated annual and weekly sacri- 
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fices; that Cain and Abel, when they came to offer, 
cauie to one of these solemn and public acts of wor¬ 
ship. These things may, perhaps, lie true ; but we 
have no certain evidence that they are so. Aris¬ 
totle is qnoted to confirm this opinion, who says, 
that such stated sacrifices were from the beginning; 
but it should be considered that the heathen records 
commonly fall vastly short of these times; and 
when Aristotle or any other such writer speaks of a 
thing as practised from the beginning, they cau 
fairly be supposed to mean no more than that it 
was in use earlier than the times of which they had 
any history ; which it might easily be, and at the 
same time be much more modern than the begin¬ 
ning of the world. Other writers would prove this 
opinion from some words of Scripture. Mikkets 
jamim, Gen. iv, ver. 3, signify, some say, at the end 
of the week, others say, at the end of the year ; but 
these I think are precarious criticisms. The words, 
fairly construed, arc no more than, at the end of 
days, or, as we render them, in process of time. 

2. Some have thought that the first institution 
of public worship was in the days of Enos the son 
of Seth; others, that not the public worship of 
God, but that idolatry or false worship took its rise 
at that time : both these opinions are founded upon 
the expression at the end of Gen. iv. Then began 
men to call upon the name of the Lord. 

The defenders of the first opinion construe the 
Hebrew words in the following manner, Then men 
began to invoke the name of the Lord, i. e. to set 
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up and join in public invocations of it; for as to 
private ones, they had without doubt used them 
from the beginning. This interpretation is more 
easy and natural than that which follows it ; 
o»3 Hipb likra be Shem, seems pretty well to answer 
our English expression, to call upon the name, or 
invoke itbut mp Kara is a verb transitive, and 
cstv Nip Kara Shem, might signify to invoke the 
name, but cm Hip Kara be Shem has qnite another 
meaning. 

The authors of the second opinion, who would 
prove the rise of idolatry from these words, think 
the word bmn Hochal, not to signify they began, but 
they profaned. They make the sentence run thus: 
then they profaned in calling upon the name of the 
Lord. The verb bin does indeed sometimes sig¬ 
nify to profane, and sometimes to begin ; but then 
it ought to be observed, that when it signifies to 
profane, it has always a noun following it; when 
an infinitive mood follows, as in the passage before 
us, it always signifies to begin. There are many pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, which will justify this remark. 
Numb, xxx, 3; Ezek. xxxix, 7; are instances of the 
former sense. Gen. vi, 1 ; xli, 53 ; 2 Chron. iii, 1 ; 
and several other places, are instances of the latter. 
And thus 1 think it may appear that both the 
opinions founded on this passage are groundless; 
they have both of them been espoused by great 
authors ; and the latter, which is the more im¬ 
probable of the two, is very much favoured by the 
paraphrase of Onkelos, by Maimouides* Treatise of 
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Idolatry, by Sclden, and several other learned men. 
But since I am fallen upon this passage, I shall add 
a few words more to give it its true meaning; and 
I think the Hebrew words verbally translated would 
be, then it was began to call, i. e. them, by the name 
of the Lord, i. e. (as I expressed it p. 11 ) they 
were then first called the sons of God. This is, I 
must think, the true meaning of this expres¬ 
sion. can Rip Kara be Shem, signifies to call or 
nominate by or after the name ; thus Gen. iv, 17; 
nip' Jikra, he called the name of the city ows be 
Shem, by or after the name of his son. Numb, 
xxxii, 42 ; wip» Jikra , he called it Nobah , iD»a be 
Shemo, by or after his own name. Psalm xlix, 11; 
imp Kareatt, they call their lands, oniotra bishmo- 
tham, by or after their own names. Isaiah xliii, 7; 
Every one that is mpjn Hannikra, called 'ot»a bishmi, 
by my name. And the name here hinted is ex¬ 
pressly given these men by Moses himself, when 
he afterwards speaks of them, Gen. vi, the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men:—but to return to 
the antediluvians. 

As we can only form some few and very general 
conjectures about their religion, so we can only 
guess at the progress they might make in literature 
or any of the arts. The enterprising genius of 
man began to exert itself very early in music, brass- 
work, iron-work, in every artifice and science use¬ 
ful or entertaining; and the undertakers were not 
limited by a short life, they had time enough before 
them to carry things to perfection ; but whatever 
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tlieir skill, learning, or industry performed, all re¬ 
mains or monuments of it are long ago perished. 
We meet in several authors hints of some writings 
of Enoch, and of pillars supposed to have been in¬ 
scribed by Setb, and the epistle of St. Jude 5 seems 
to cite a passage from Enoch ; but the notion of 
Enoch’s leaving any work behind him has been so 
little credited, that some persons, not considering 
that there are many things alluded to in the New 
Testament®, which were perhaps never recorded in 
any books, have gone too far, and imagined 7 the 
epistle of St. Jude to be spurious, for its seeming 
to have a quotation from this figment. 

There is a piece pretending to be this work of 
Enoch, and Scaliger®, in his annotations upon 
Ensebius’s Cbronicon, has given us considerable 

* Ver. 14. 

* Thera ara many instances in the New Testament of facts 

alluded to, which we do not find ever recorded in any ancient 
books. Thus the contest between Michael and the Devil about 
the body of Moses is mentioned, as if the Jews had, somewhere 
or other, a full accouot of it. The names of the Egyptian 
magicians, Jannes and Jambres, are set down, though they are 
nowhere found in Moses’ history. St. Paul mentions that 
Moses exceedingly quaked and feared on mount Sinai; but we 
do not find it so recorded any where in the Old Testament. 
In all case*, the apostles and holy writers hinted at things com¬ 
monly received as true by tradition amongst the Jews, without 
transcribing them from any real books. 

7 Enochi commentitia oracula ita sprevit cordatior antiquitas, 
uti Hieronymus Judse epistolam, quae de septem Catholicis 
una est, ob hanc causam a plerisque a catalogo sacrorum vo- 
luminum dicat expunctam, quia testimonium ibi citaturex hoc 
futili scripto. Cunaeus de Bep. lleb. lib. iii; c. i, p. 300. 

* P. 404. 
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fragments, if not the whole of it. It was vastly 
admired by Tertullian", and some other fathers ; 
but it has since their time been proved to be the 
product of some impostor, who made it, according 
to Scnliger, Vossius, Gale, and Kircher, some time 
between the captivity and our Saviour’s birth ; but 
there are, 1 think', good reasons not to believe it 
even so old. 

As to Seth’s pillars. Josephus 2 gives the follow¬ 
ing account of them. V" That Seth and his de¬ 
scendants were persons of happy tempers, and lived 
in peace, employing themselves in the study of as¬ 
tronomy, and in other researches after useful know¬ 
ledge ; that, in order to preserve the knowledge they 
had acquired, and to convey it to posterity, having 
heard from Adain of the Flood, and of a destruc¬ 
tion of the world by fire, which was to follow it, 
they made two pillars, the one of stone, the other 
of brick, and inscribed their knowledge upon them, 
supposing that one or the other of them might re¬ 
main for the use of posterity. The stone pillar 
(says he), on which is inscribed, that there was one 
of brick made also, is still remaining in the land of 
Seriad to this day.” Thus far Josephus; but whe¬ 
ther his account of this pillar may be admitted, has 
been variously controverted; we are now not only 
at a loss about the pillar, but we cannot so much 
as find the place where it is said to have stood. 

» De habitu mulierum, lib. i, c. 3. 

1 See Jurieu Crit Hist. vol. i, p. 41. 

*Antiq. lib. i, c. iii, p. 9. 
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Some 5 have thought this land of Seriad to be the 
land of Seirah, mentioned Judges iii, 26 , and that 
the quarries, as we render it, or the pesilim, ns it is 
in the Hebrew, might be the ruinous stones of which 
this pillar of Seth was formerly made. Other 
writers* think the word pesilim to signify idols, and 
that the stones here mentioned were Eglon’s idols, 
lately set up there. Bishop Slillingfleet 5 , if the 
word pesilim can signify pillars, approves of Junius’s 
interpretation of the place, and thinks the stones 
here spoken of were the twelve stones pitched by 
Joshua in Gilgal, after the children of Israel passed 
over Jordan; but surely this interpretation is‘im- 
probable, the stones pitched in Gilgal by Joshua 
would have been called as they were when they were 
pitched, ha Abenim, from A ben, a stone; or else the 
remembrance of the fact to be supported by them 
would be lost. The design of heaping them was, 
that when posterity should inquire what mean ha 
Abenim, these stones, they might be told how the 
waters of Jordan were cot ofT. It is unlikely that 
the writer of the book of Judges should alter the 
name of so remarkable a monument. 

But it is more easy to guess where Josephus had 
his story of Seth’s pillars, than to tell in What coun¬ 
try they ever stood ; there is a passage quoted from 
Manetho, the Egyptian historian, which very pro¬ 
bably was the foundation of all that Josephus has 

» Vossius de jEtat. Mund. c. x, et Marsham Can. Chronic, 
p. 39. 

Chytraeus ct alii. * Ongine* Sacra, b. i, c. ii; p. 37. 
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said abont them. Eusebius* has given us the words 
of Manetho; for, relating what he asserted to esta¬ 
blish the credit of his Egyptian dynasties, he says, 
that he pretended to have taken them “ from 
some pillars in the land of Seriad, inscribed in the 
sacred dialect by the first Mercury Thyoth, and 
after the Flood translated out of the sacred dialect 
into the Greek tongue in sacred characters, and 
laid up amongst the revestiaries of the Egyptian 
temples by Agathodxmon the second Mercury, 
father of Tat.” Josephus very often quotes heathen 
writers, and Manetiio in particular; and it is pro¬ 
bable, that upon reading this account of pillars in 
that historian, he might think it misapplied. The 
Jews had an old tradition of Seth’s pillars: Jo¬ 
sephus perhaps imagined Manetho’s account to have 
arisen from it, and that he should probably hit the 
truth if be put the history of the one and the tra¬ 
dition of the other together; and it is likely that 
hence arose all he has given us upon this subject. 

It may perhaps be inquired, what the wickedness 
was, for which God destroyed the first world. Some 
writers have imagined it to have been an excess of 
idolatry; others think idolatry was not practised 
until after the Flood; and indeed the Scripture 
mentions no idolatry in these times ; but describes 
the antediluvian wickcduess to have been a general 
neglect of virtue, and pursuit of evil. 7'he wicked¬ 
ness of man was great in the Earth , and every ima- 


In Chronico. 
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gination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually\ There is one particular taken notice 
of by Moses, the Earth , he says, was filled with 
violence *. This expression, and the severe law made 
against murder soon after the Flood, makes it pro¬ 
bable that the men of this first world had taken a 
great licence in usurping upon the lives of one 
another. 

There should be something said, before 1 con¬ 
clude this book, of the chronology and geography 
of this first world. As to the chronology, several 
of the transactions in it are not reduced to any 
fixed time. We are not told when Cain and Abel 
were bom ; in what year Abel was killed, or Cain 
left his parents ; when the city of Enoch was built; 
or at what particular time the descendants of 
Cain's family were born. Moses has given us a 
chronology of only one branch of Seth’s family. 
He has set down the several descendants from 
Adam to Noah, with an account of the time of 
their birth, and term of life ; so that if there was not 
a variety in the different copies of the Bible, it 
would be easy to fix the year of their deaths, and 
of the Flood, and to determine the time of the con¬ 
tinuance of this first world. 


7 Gen vi, 5. 


Ver 13. 
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But first of all, according to our Hebrew Bibles, 
the computations of Moses are given us as set down 
in the following table. 



m 

u 

n 

55 

S’* ^ — 
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Died in the year of 
the world 

Adam. 

1 

130 

800 

930 

930 

Seth. 

130 

105 

807 

912 

1042 

Enos. 

235 

90 

815 

905 

1140 

Cainan. 

325 

70 

840 

910 

1235 

Mahalalecl.... 

395 

65 

830 

895 

1290 

Jared.. 

4-60 

162 

800 

D62 

1422 

Enoch . 

622 

65 

300 

365 

987 

Methuselah ... 

6S7 

187 

782 

969 

1656 

Lantech. 

874 

182 

595 

777 

1651 

Noah. 

1056 

500 

1 




According to the foregoing table, the Flood 
which began in the six hundiedth year of Noah, 
who was born anno mundi 1056, happened anno 
inundi 1656 ; it continued about a year, and so 
ended 1657- 
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But secondly, the Samaritan copies give us these 
computations something different; according to 
them. 



began his life in 
the year of the 
world 

Had his son in 
the year of his 
life 

111 

If 

S' 

Lived in all, 

Died in the year 
of the world 

Adam. 

1 

130 

800 

930 

930 

Seth. 

130 

105 

807 

912 

1042 

Enos. 

235 

90 

815 

905 

1140 

Cainan. 

325 

70 

840 

910 

1235 

Mahalaleei ... 

395 

65 

830 

895 

1290 

Jared. 

460 

62 

785 

847 

1307 

Enoch.. 

522 

03 

300 

3 03 

887 

Methuselah... 

587 

67 

653 

720 

1307 

Lamcch.. 

654 

53 

600 

653 

1307 

Noah. 

707 

500 





The reader will easily see the difference between 
the Hebrew and Samaritan computations, by com¬ 
paring the two tables with one another. Capelins* 
makes a difficulty in reconciling them; but it is 
not such a bard matter, if we consider what St. Je¬ 
rome' informs us of, that there were Samaritan co- 


* Tract dcChronol. sacr. in Prolegom Bib. Polyglot. Walton. 

* In Quatst. iu Genes. 
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pies which make Methuselah one hundred and 
eighty-seven years old at the birth of Laruecb, and 
Lantech one hundred and eighty-two at the birth 
of Noah. Now, if this be true, it is easy to sup¬ 
pose sixty-two, the age of Jared at the birth of 
Enoch, to be a mistake of the transcriber, who 
might drop a letter, and write sixty-two instead of 
one hundred and sixty-two; and thus all the dif¬ 
ference between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies 
will entirely vanish. Capellus is not satisfied with 
this account of St. Jerome’s, but observes that 
Morinus* assures us, that the Samaritan MS Pen¬ 
tateuch agrees exactly with the calculations given 
by Eusebius, according to which the foregoing ta¬ 
ble is composed ; but to this it may be answered, 
that the MS which Morinus saw ’, is not older than 
the beginning of the fifteenth century; it was, he 
says himself, written in the year of our Lord 1 404 ; 
and surely it must be very precarious to contradict 
what St. Jerome has asserted in this matter, from 
so modern a transcript. 

The writers, who have given us the Samaritan 
chronology, do, in some respects, differ from the 
foregoing table; bnt their differences are of less 
moment, and may easily be corrected. 

1. Eusebius 4 sets the birth of Methuselah in 
the sixtieth year of Enoch ; but this is manifestly 

* Joan Morinus in Praefat. Graeco-Lai. Translations lxx. 
Parishs edit. 1618. 

* Sec Harduin’s Chronol. Vet. Test. p. 6. 

* Chronicon, p. 4. 
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an error either of the printer or transcriber, who 
wrote § instead of §« the mistake was certainly not 
Eusebius's, because he immediately adds, [utiti 
tv erti th Ntos, i. e. he was translated in the one 
hundred and eightieth year of Noah. Now, if 
Enoch was sixty years old at Methuselah's birth, 
according to Eusebius himself; from Methuselah's 
birth to the one hundred and eightieth year of 
Noah, is but three hundred years, and consequent¬ 
ly Eusebios, to have been consistent with himself, 
should have made Enoch’s age at his translation 
three hundred and sixty, but he has made it three 
hundred and sixty-five. But farther, Syncellus* 
from Eusebius says, that the Samaritan computation 
falls short of the Hebrew three hundred and forty- 
nine years; but, if in the life of Enoch sixty and 
three hundred and sixty are the true numbers, in¬ 
stead of sixty-five and three hundred and sixty-five, 
the reader, if he computes, will find the Samaritan 
calculations fall short of the Hebrew more than 
three hundred and forty-nine years, namely, three 
hundred and fifty-four. Once more, the Samaritan 
computations, as cited by Scaliger®, have in this 
place sixty-five, not sixty; and one hundred and 
sixty-five, not one hundred and sixty. 

There are several other mistakes made, probably 
in printing Eusebius’s Chronicon; namely 7 , that 
Cainan lived to the t. e. the five hundred and 
twenty-first year of Noah, it should have been <p>oj. 


ViJ. Capelli Chronol. sacr. 


* Id ibid. 


Id. Ibid. 
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five hundred and twenty-eight. And Mahalalecl to 
the <p3rs, i. e. the five hundred and eighty-fifth year 
of Noah, it should have been $iry, i.e. five hundred 
and eighty-three, for otherwise Eusebius contradicts 
himself; for if a table were made from Eusebius’s 
computations, it would appear that Cainan died 
A. M. 1235, and that would be the five hundred 
and twenty-eighth year of Noah, not the five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-first: and so likewise Mabalaleel's 
death would be A. M. 1290, which, according to 
Eusebius, would be the five hundred and eighty- 
third year of Noah, not the five hundred and eighty- 
fifth. 

2. The Samaritan chronology, as given ns by 
Scaliger®, differs a little from Eusebius’s account of 
it; for, where Eusebius says that Mahalaleel was 
|«, i. e. sixty-five years old, when he begat Jared ; 
Scaliger thinks it should he 01 , i. e. seventy-five. 
Again, where Eusebius makes Methuselah's age |£, 
i. e. sixty-seven at Lantech's birth, Scaliger would 
have it be o£, i. e. seventy-seven. By these altera¬ 
tions he computes twenty years longer to the Flood 
than the received Samaritan copies. Scaliger 9 does, 
indeed, produce an old Samaritan Chronicle, with 
a table at the end of it of the lives of the patri¬ 
archs, who lived from the Creation to Moses; in 
which he finds the variations from Eusebius, which 
he would establish. But first, be himself owns 
that this table contains some very great absurdities 

* Vide Capelli Chronol. *acr. » See Cnpellus, before cited. 
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— a confession which takes away a great deal of its 
credit. Secondly, The Samaritan Chronology is 
ranch more reconcileahle to the Hebrew, as Euse¬ 
bius has given it ns, than it would be if these al¬ 
terations of Scaliger’s were made in it. Thirdly, 
The Samaritan MS agrees with Enscbins, but fa¬ 
vours none of Scaliger’s emendations, as is clear 
from Morinus's account of that MS, and was con¬ 
firmed to Capellus, by some letters of Gollius to 
him. Fourthly, if we alter Ensebins by this table 
of Scaliger’s, we shall make Jared and Methuselah 
die a. M. 1317, *• e - ten years before the Flood; 
but all versions agree, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, 
and the Septuagint, however they differ about the 
year of the Flood, that Methuselah certainly died 
that year. 

Thirdly, we come now to the Chronology of the 
Septnagint, which differs from the Hebrew in the 
following manner: — 

First, in the lives of Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, there are one hundred years added be¬ 
fore the births of their respective children, which 
one hundred years are again subtracted from the 
time they lived after the births of them ; so that 
the Hebrew and Septuagint make the whole term 
of their lives exactly the same, only the Septnagint 
makes them fathers one handled years later than 
the Hebrew. 

Secondly, In the life of Lamech the Septnagint 
adds six years before Noah’s birth, and takes away 
thirty years from the time be lived alter Noah was 

VOL. I. £ 
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born ; and in tbe whole makes his life shorter than 
the Hebrew by twenty-four years. 

These differences, by advancing six hundred 
years before the births of Seth, Enos, Cainan, Ma- 
halaleel, Jared, and Methuselah, and six years 
before the birth of Noah (both the Septnagint and 
Hebrew agreeing the Flood to be in the six hun¬ 
dredth year of Noah’s life), do carry forward the 
time of the Flood six hundred and six years, and 
so fix it a. m. 2263, instead of 1657 , according to 
the following table:— 
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How the different computations of the Septua- 
gint and the Hebrew may be reconciled, or ac¬ 
counted for, is a point which the learned are not 
agreed in. The Hebrew computations are sup¬ 
ported by a perfect concurrence and agreement of 
all Hebrew copies now in being; we are sore there 
have been no varions readings in these places since 
the Talmods' were composed ; nay, the approved 
Hebrew copies computed thus in our Saviour’s 
time; for the paraphrase of Onkelos, which is on 
all hands agreed to be about that age, is the same 
exactly with the Hebrew in these points. St. Je¬ 
rome, in his time, took the Hebrew computations 
to be right, for he translated from them exactly 
agreeable to what we now read them : and the 
vulgar Latin, which has been in use in the Church 
above one thousand years, agrees with them ; there 
is no positive proof that there ever was a Hebrew 
copy different from what the common Hebrew 
now is, in these computations. 

But then, on the other band there are several 
arguments which have induced learned men to 
suspect, that the ancient Hebrew copies might 
differ from the present; and that the Greek com¬ 
putations, according to the Septnagiot, are more 
likely to be true than the present Hebrew ; for, 

1. As all the Hebrew copies agree in their com¬ 
putations, so do the Greek copies agree in theirs 

• The Talmud* were two, the Jerusalem and the Babylonian: 
the Jerusalem Talmud was composed about three hundred years 
after Christ, the Babylonian about tsvo hundred years later. 
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likewise. The most ancient MSS have exactly the 
same computations with the common Septnagint, 
except a small variation or two, which shall be, by 
and by, accounted for. And though indeed we 
ought not to oppose even the best translation to the 
original, yet what I have mentioned gives us rea¬ 
son at least to inquire impartially how and when 
such a difference began between the original and 
the version; a difference which is not a mistake 
in this or that copy or transcript, but a difference 
probably made at first by the translators them¬ 
selves. 

2. These variations are of such a sort, that they 
cannot be imagined to be made accideutally by the 
translators, out of haste, or by mistake. The He¬ 
brew computations, as St. Jerome observes, were 
pot expressed in words in the old copies, but in 
small characters scarcely visible; had the Septua- 
giut fallen short in the numbers, we might have 
supposed that they omitted some letter, and. so lost 
ten or one hundred years. But such alterations as 
these, where there must have been letters added, 
and where sometimes both parts of a verse, and 
sometimes two verses together are altered, and so 
qltered as still to keep them consistent with one 
another; this, whenever done, must have been made 
designedly and with deliberation. 

3. Though we have no direct proof of any varia¬ 
tions in the old Hebrew copies in these computa¬ 
tions, yet we have some ground to suspect there 
were some. The Jews, before the time of Antio- 
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chus, had a long enjoyment of peace, and were 
very careless about the sacred writings*, so that 
numerous variations had, by degrees, got into their 
copies. Antiochus seized and burnt all the copies 
he could come at; there were only a few of those 
that were in private hands which escaped him. After 
this calamity was over, the Jews inquired, and got 
together those few, in order to have more copies 
written out from them; and from these came all 
the copies we have now in use. Now, suppose the 
private copies, which escaped the fury of Antio- 
chus, had any of them dropped some numeral let¬ 
ters, and they were copied, as I said, in an,age 
when they did not stndy to be very accurate; this 
might be the occasion of the present Hebrew fall¬ 
ing short in its calculations; the Septuagint being 
translated from the copies before Antiochus's time, 
when the computations were not corrupted. The 
Pharisees were the rising sect after Antiochns’s per¬ 
secution ; and were also the correctors of the new 
transcripts, and it is not likely their pride and stiff¬ 
ness should let them consult the Septuagint, or 
alter any thing in their copies by it; it is more 
probable, that if they found any point in their MS 
differing from the Septuagint, they would be fond 
of preserving the reading of their own originals, in 
opposition to a foreign translation of their books, 
how good soever in its kind it might be, 

4. Josephus is some proof, that there were for- 


• Buxtorf. 
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merly old Hebrew copies, different in these compu¬ 
tations from the present ones. He expressly says 5 , 
that he wrote his histpry from the sacred pages; 
and his accoont* of the lives of these patriarchs 
agrees with the Septnagint, except only in a very 
small difference in the life of Lamech ; so that Jo¬ 
sephus must have seen a copy of the Hebrew 
books, different from the present ones, and at 
least very near agreeing with the Septnagint. 

5. The Greek historians who wrote before Jose¬ 
phus, namely 5 , Demetrius Phalereus, Philo the 
elder, and Eupolemns, give us reason to suspect 
the same thing. They are writers very mnch 
commended by Clemens Alexandrinus, and Euse¬ 
bios. They learned their knowledge of the Jew¬ 
ish affairs, from Jews; and Josephus says, they 
wrote accurately about them. Now, their compu¬ 
tations differ very much from the common Hebrew, 
and come very near the Septnagint. According to 
Demetrius 4 , from the creation to the Flood is two 
thousand one hundred and forty-eight years. Eu¬ 
sebius 7 , from Alexander (a very ancient historian) 
computes, from the creation to the Flood, two thou¬ 
sand two hundred and eighty-four years. These 
authors must have seen, or been informed from 
Hebrew copies, different from the present. 

6. We may add to all this, that the whole 

* Contra Appion, lib. i. ' See it, Antiq. lib. i, c, iik 

» Walton Proleg. de versionibos Graecis. 

• Clem. Alexand. Strom. I. i, p. 40S; Ed. Oxon. 

» See Walton. Proleg. de versionibus Gracia, sea. 61. 
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Christian church, eastern and western, and all the 
ancient celebrated writers of the church, have neg¬ 
lected the Hebrew computations, and adhered to 
the Greek; until in the last century some of the 
Roman writers, and not all of them, in regard to 
the decree of the council of Trent about the vul¬ 
gar Latin, adopted the Hebrew computations; not 
because they were the Hebrew, but because the 
vulgar Latin agreed with them. Baronius ob¬ 
serves', that the church used anciently to compute 
the years from the creation, not according to the 
Hebrew, but according to the Septuagint; and he 
cites many writers to confirm it; and indeed he 
might justly have cited every ancient writer, except 
St. Jerome and St. Austin. Amongst the moderns, 
Beza was the first who had any doubts about the 
Greek chronology: I say, had doubts, for he never 
absolutely rejected it, though he seemed most in¬ 
clined to the Hebrew. There have been a few who 
have followed his opinion, but they are few, in com¬ 
parison of the many who have gone the other way. 

1 have now given the substance of what is offered 
for the Hebrew, aud for the Septuagint. I should 
next observe, that Capellus 9 attempts to reconcile 
the differences in their computations, in the follow¬ 
ing manner: — 

1. As to the difference between the Greek and 
Hebrew, in the life of Lamecb, he quotes St. Austin 1 , 

* In Apparatu ad Annalcs Eecle*ia«ticos, n. 118. 

* Lud. Cappelli Chron. Sacr. in Apparatu Walton, ad Bibl, 

Polyglot. ' Aug. do Civitato Dei, lib. xv, cap. IJ. 
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who was of opinion that the very first transcribers, 
who took copies of the original Septuagint MS in 
Ptolemy’s library, made mistakes in transcribing 
it; that the Septuagint computed Lamecb to be 
one hundred and eighty two years old at Noah’s 
birth, to live five hundred and ninety-five after it, 
and to live in all seven hundred and seventy-seven 
years. This one correction will take away all the 
difference between the Septuagint and the Hebrew, 
except the six hundred years added and subtracted, 
as before mentioned. And it will (agreeably to all 
other copies) make Methuselah die in the year of 
the Flood. 

2. As to the addition and subtraction of the 
several hundred years, in the lives of the fathers 
before mentioned, the same author, from St. Aus¬ 
tin*, answers, that they were not made by the 
Seventy themselves, but by some early transcriber 
from them ; and probably for one or other of these 
two reasons. 1. Perhaps thinking the years of the 
antediluvian lives to be but lunar ones; and com¬ 
puting that at this rate the six fathers, whose lives 
are thus altered, must have had their children at 
five, six, seven, or eight years old, which must 
seem incredible; I say, the transcriber, finding this, 
might be induced to add and subtract the hundred 
years, in order to make them of a more probable 
age of manhood, at the birth of their respective 
children : or, 2. If he thought the years of their lives 


* August, de Civit. Dei. lib. xv, c. 12. 
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to he solar ones ; yet still lie might imagine, that 
infancy and childhood were propnrtionably longer 
in men*, who were to live seven, eight, or nine 
hundred years, than they are in os; and that it was 
too early in their lives for them to he fathers at 
sixty, seventy, or ninety years of age; for which 
reason be might add the hnnd red years, to make 
their advance to manhood, which is commonly not 
until one fourth part of life is near over, propor¬ 
tionable to what was to he their term of life. 

If these arguments are sufficient to answer in 
part what is said in favour of the Septnagint, in 
opposition to the Hebrew (and they seem to me to 
carry a great probability), what is offered from Jo¬ 
sephus, Philo, Demetrius Phalereus, and the other 
Greek historians agreeing in their computations 
with the Septnagint, is easily answered. They all 
lived since the time when the Septnagint translation 
was made; and very probably took their computa¬ 
tions from that, or some copies of it, aud not from 
any Hebrew copies of the Scriptures. 

Demetrius Phalereus* was the first president of 
the college of Alexandria, to which the library be¬ 
longed where the original MS of the Septnagint 
was lodged. He was a very active man in erecting 
the library, and storing it with hooks ; for all that 
Ptolemy Soter did in this matter was by his coun¬ 
sel and direction ; and the whole care and manage- 

1 Tanto serior fait proportions pubertas, quanto vine totius 
major annosita.s says St. August, lib. de Civitat. Dei, xv, c. 13. 

* See Prideaux Connect, part ii, b. i, p. 14, fourth edition. 
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ment of it was committed to him. And when Pto¬ 
lemy Soter died, his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
carrying on the same design, made use of Deme¬ 
trius, as his father had before done. Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, says Aristeas, being desirous to raise a 
considerable library at Alexandria, committed the 
care of this matter to Demetrius Phalereus, a noble 
Athenian then living in his court; directing him 
to procure from all nations, whatsoever books were 
of note amongst them. Pursuant to these orders, 
being informed of the book of the law of Moses 
among the Jews, he put the king upon sending to 
Jerusalem for a copy of it. Aristobulus, an Alex¬ 
andrian Jew, makes the same mention 5 of Deme¬ 
trius’s part in this affair. We have now only some 
fragments of Aristobulus, quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus' and Eusebius 5 ; but he is said to 
have written a comment on the five books of Mo¬ 
ses, and therein to have mentioned this Greek ver¬ 
sion, as made under the care and direction of De¬ 
metrius Phalereus. The most learned Dr. Pri- 
deaux*, does indeed imagine, that Demetrius was 
put to death ill the beginning of the reign of Pto¬ 
lemy Philadelphus; but he brings only very slender 
proof of it. It is most likely that be lived until 
after the library was finished; and if he took this 

» In bis comment on the books of Moses; see Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. lib. xiii, c. 12. 

* Strom. L i, 1S2, et 1. r, 2 Si. 

» Can. Chron. p. 145. Prep. Evang. lib. vii, c. 13; lib. viii, 
e. 10; lib. xiii, c. 12. 

* Connection, vol. ii, an. 284. * 
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care about getting the translation of the books of 
Moses, it is likely, when be had them, that his 
curiosity might lead him to look into'them. Ho 
was a great scholar, as well as a statesman and po¬ 
litician ; and if the computations above-mentioned 
were altered so early as St. Austin imagines, and 
upon the reasons he gives for it, the alterations 
might be made by Demetrius, or by his allowance 
and approbation. 

1 have said all this about Demetrius, upon sup¬ 
position that he was one of the Greek historians, 
whose works might prove the Septuagint computa¬ 
tion more probable than the Hebrew. Bishop Wal¬ 
ton 9 does indeed quote him for that purpose; but 
I doubt be was mistaken. The Phalercan Deme¬ 
trius lived a busy active live, a great officer of state, 
both at home and abroad; and 1 do not find that 
be ever wrote any history. Bishop Walton, there^ 
fore, might, perhaps, mistake the name; not De¬ 
metrius Phalereus, but Demetrius the historian 
should have been quoted upon this occasion. De¬ 
metrius' the historian was an inhabitant of Alex¬ 
andria, lived not before the reign of Ptolemy Pbi- 
lopator, the grandson of Philadelphus, near seventy 
years after the Septuagint translation was made: 
he compiled the history of the Jews, and continued 

* In Proleg. ad Bibl. Polyglot, de versionibus Graids, § 61. 

* Clem. Alexand. Strom, lib. i, 1*6. Hieronymus in catalogo 
illust. Scriptor. c. 38. Vossius dc Historicis Grads, lib. iii, 
sub litera D. He might possibly live some time later than Pto¬ 
lemy Philopator, for the exact time of his life is not told us. 
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it down to the reign of Ptolemy Philopator before 
mentioned. It is easy to sec that this writer might 
copy from the Septnagint, and be misled by any 
early alterations which hud been made in it. 

Philo lived still later, was contemporary with 
our Saviour; wrote almost three hundred years 
after the Hebrew was translated by the Seventy. 
He lived constantly at Alexandria, aud therefore 
copied from the Septnagint; and, as he lived so 
late, was more likely to be imposed upon, by the 
early alterations which had been made in it. 

Josephus, though a Jew, notwithstanding he 
so often asserted that he wrote from the sacred 
pages, did not always write from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He was, 1 own, a priest, and of the first 
family of the priests, brought up from his child¬ 
hood in the Hebrew law, and perfectly skilled in 
the Hebrew language; and 1 do not question, but 
be could as easily make use of the Hebrew Bible 
as the Greek; yet still I think it is very evident, 
that in several parts of bis works, where he ought 
to have used at least one of them, he has used 
neither. The utmost that Dr. Hody* could con¬ 
clude about him was, that he principally followed 
the Hebrew text; which, if admitted, is consistent 
with what Dr. Cave observed of him 5 , that he 
often takes a middle way, between the Septnagint 
and the Hebrew. But Dr. Wells has examined 


• Hody, Dissert, de Septusgint. 1. iii, c. I, sect. 2. 

* Hutor. Literar. p. ii, p. 20, ia Joseph. 
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his chronology with great exactness 4 , and pro¬ 
duces several passages, in which he adheres to the 
Hebrew against the Greek; and several others, 
in which he agrees with the Greek in opposition to 
the Hebrew, and as many in which he differs from 
both. From which he very reasonably concludes, 
that in compiling his history he had both the He¬ 
brew and.Greek bibles before him, and sometimes 
used one, and sometimes the other; and when he 
thought there was reason, he did not scruple to re¬ 
cede from both. The Jews had other ancient 
books, to which they paid great deference, beside 
the Scriptures. Josephus copied often from these, 
and from heathen writers too; and he was not only 
many times led away by them from what is con¬ 
tained in the Scriptures, but oftentimes misled by 
them into trifles and mistakes.—Josephus is not 
of sufficient authority to induce us to alter our 
Bible. 

And as to the fathers of the first ages of the 
church, they were good men, but not men of uni¬ 
versal learning. They understood the Greek tongue 
better than the Hebrew; used and wrote from the 
Septuagint copies, which was the reason why the 
Septuagint computations prevailed amongst them 5 . 
And thus I have put the whole of what may be 

« Dissertation upon the chronology of Josephus, p. 16—21. 

s St. Jerome and St. Au«tin (as was before hinted) adhered 
to the Hebrew computations; and they were, though not the 
only two who understood the Hebrew, yet without doubt much 
batter skilled in it than the fathers of their age, except Origen. 
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said upon this subject together, into as narrow a 
compass as I could well bring it. The reader may 
see the former part of what I have offered, treated 
more at large in Capellos’s Sacra Chronologia, 
prefixed to Walton’s Polyglot Bible, and in Bishop 
Walton’s Prolegomenon npon the Septuagint and 
Greek versions of the Scriptures: and, if the latter 
part may be allowed, the differences between the 
Septuagint and Hebrew, as far as we have yet 
entered into them, have but little in them; they 
appear considerable only, from the weight which 
the learned have given them in their dissertations 
npon them; but they may, by the suppositions 
above mentioned, be very easily reconciled. 

There is one thing more which should not be 
wholly omitted ; namely, a variation or two in the 
several Greek copies from one another. 

We have, in our table of the Septuagint com¬ 
putations, supposed Methuselah to be on® hun¬ 
dred and eighty-seveu years old at Lamech’s birth, 
to live seven hundred and eighty-two years after it, 
and to live in all nine hundred and sixty-nine years v 
but Eusebius 1 ', St. Jerome, and St. Austin assert, 
that according to the Septuagint he begat Lamecli 
in the one hundred and sixty-seventh year of his 
age, lived after his birth eight hundred and two 
years, and lived in all nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years. The Roman edition of the Septuagint, 
printed in Greek and Latin at Paris, in the year 


Capelli Cbronol. Sacra. 
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1628, agrees with them in these computations. 
But in answer to them; First, St. Austin him¬ 
self confesses, that there were various readings in 
the computations of Methuselah's life ; that some 
copies (three Greek, one Latin, and one Syriac), 
made Methuselah die six years before the Flood. 
Now these copies must have had one hundred and 
eighty-seven, and seven hundred and eighty-two, 
ns in our table, for then they will exactly do it. 
Nay, secondly, as Eusebius allows that some copies 
supposed Methuselah to die six years before the 
Flood; so be, also, expressly computes him to live 
seven hundred and eighty-two years after the birth 
of Lamech. Now, these copies must make him 
one bnndred and eighty-seven at the birth of La¬ 
mech ; for there has been no doubt of his living in 
all, according to the Septuagiut, nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years. Thirdly, Africanus, cited by 
Eusebius, says from the Septnagint, that Lamech. 
was born in the one hundred and eighty-seventh 
year of Methuselah. Fourthly, If the computa¬ 
tions above mentioned be admitted, Methuselah 
must live fourteen or hfteen years after the Flood, 
which is too great an absurdity to be admitted. 
The two or three copies mentioned by Eusebius 
have probably the ancient reading of the Septua- 
gint; and Eusebius and Syncellus should have 
corrected the exemplars, which they computed 
from, by them, as most of the modern editors have 
done. For all the later editions of the Septuagint 
agree with our table; namely, the Basil edition of 
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Hervagius, published a. d. 1545; and Wiche- 
lius’s, published a. d. 1595, makes no various 
reading upon the place; as if all books were the 
same with it, or those which were not, were not 
worth confuting. The royal edition by Plantin is 
the same, with this only fault, that navis is put in¬ 
stead of «r3a, one hundred and eighty-five instead 
of one hundred and eighty-seven ; but that mistake 
is corrected in the Paris Greek and Latin, made 
from it a. D. 1628. 

There is one reading more, in which Eusebius 
seems to differ from us. He makes Lamech to live 
i. e. five hundred and thirty-five years after 
Noah’s birth; we say he lived five hundred and 
sixty-five. But it is probable that this mistake was 
either Scaliger’s, or some transcriber’s, and not 
Eusebius’s ; 0Xe might easily be written 4>£re ; for 
first, St. Jerome, who translated Eusebius into 
Latin, wrote it dlxv. Secondly, all the modem 
editions of the Septuagint, put it five hundred and 
sixty-five. Thirdly, St. Austin says expressly, that 
the Hebrew computations in this place are thirty 
years more than the Greek. Now, the Hebrew makes 
Lamech to live five hundred and ninety-five years 
after Noah’s birth ; therefore the Greek computa¬ 
tion, being thirty years less, must be five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five. Fourthly, all copies of the 
Septuagint agree, that be was one hundred and 
eighty-eight at Noah’s birth, and that he lived in 
all seven hundred and fifty-three years. Now from 
hence it is certain, that they must suppose him to 
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live five hundred apd sixty-five year9 after the birth 
of Noah ; for one hundred and eighty-eight and 
five hundred and sixty-five is seven hundred and 
fifty-three. 

We arc now come to the last point to be treated 
of, the geography of the antediluvian world. There 
are but few places of it mentioned ; the lund of 
Eden, with its garden; the land of Nod, on the 
east of Eden; and the city of Enoch, in that 
country. 

The land and garden of Eden was in the eastern 
parts of the world, remarkable for a river which 
arose out of it, dividing itself into four streams, or 
branches ; the first of which was named Pison, and 
encompassed the whole land of Havilah: the se¬ 
cond was named Gibon, and"encompassed the land 
of Cush ; the third was Hiddekel, and ran into 
the eastern parts of Assyria; the fourth was the 
noted river Euphrates. This is the description of 
the place given us by Moses. The learned have 
formed different schemes of its situation from this 
description of it, two of which are worth onr no¬ 
tice. 

First, some suppose the land to be near Ccele- 
Syria ; and imagine the river arose somewhere be¬ 
tween the mountain^ Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; 
and from thence to run to the place where Eu¬ 
phrates now divides Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
there to divide itself, first, into a stream, which we 
now make part of the Euphrates; that this stream 
passed through the ridge of mountains which ruu 
‘vol. I. F 
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across the country, and beyond them joined itself 
to the present Tigris, and continued its course 
where the Tigris now runs into the Sinus Persicu*; 
all this stream they call Hiddekel. Secondly, 
Their second river, which they call Euphrates, is 
the present Euphrates, from the place where we 
divided Tigris from it, down to the Persian Gulf; 
much about the same place, they suppose the river 
to divide into two other streams, which ran through 
the land of the Ishmaelites, and divided the range 
of hills at the entrance of Arabia Felix, and so en¬ 
compassed lietween their streams a part of that 
country, and then met again; but afterwards di¬ 
vided, and ran, the one into the Indian, the other 
into the Red Sea. The name of one of these 
Streams was Gihon, of the other Pison: the draught 
which I have added will set this scheme in the 
clearest view. 

The authors of the second scheme, thongh they 
have, every one of them, some peculiarities, yet 
agree in the main, that Eden was in Chaldea, that 
the garden was somewhere near the rivers amongst 
which Babylon was afterwards built. They prove 
the land of Havilab, by undeniable arguments, to 
be the country adjacent to the present Euphrates, 
all along and upon the banks of that river, and 
spreading thence towards the desarts of Arabia. 
The land of Cosh, which our English translation 
erroneously renders Ethiopia, was, they say, that 
part of Chaldea where Cush, the son of Ham, 
settled after the Flood. A draught of this scheme 
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will get it in a clearer light than any verbal de¬ 
scription ; 1 have therefore given a map of it, and 
shall only add a reflection or two on both the 
schemes of the geography of this first world. 

As to the former scheme, it is, indeed, trne, 
there was a place in Syria called Eden ’; bnt it 
was of a much later date than the Etlen where 
Adam was placed. Syria is not East to the place 
where Moses wrote, bnt rather North \ Ami fur¬ 
ther, none of the descriptions, which Moses has 
given of Eden, belong to any part of Syria. There 
are no rivers in the world, which run in any de¬ 
gree agreeable to this fancy; and though the 
authors of it answer, that the earth and course of 
rivers were altered by the Flood, yet I cannot ad¬ 
mit that answer as a good one. Moses did not 
describe the situation of this place in antediluvian 
names: the names of the rivers, and the lands 
about them, Cnsb, Havilah, &c. are all names of 
later date than the Flood; and I cannot bnt think 
that Moses intended (according to the known 
geography of the world when he wrote, and ac¬ 
cording to his own notion of it) to give us hints 
of the place near which Eden in the former world, 
and the garden of Paradise, were seated. 

As to the second scheme, it seems to come a 
great deal nearer the troth than the other; there 
are but small objections to be made against it. 

* See Amos i, 5. 

* Moses wrote cither when he lived in Egypt, or in the land 
of Midian. 

r a 
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There is, indeed, no draught of the country which 
shews the rivers exactly to answer Moses’s de¬ 
scription of them ; but how easy is it to suppose, 
either that the rivers about Babylon have been at 
several times so much altered by streams and ca¬ 
nals made by the heads of that potent empire, that 
we never had a draught of them agreeable to what 
they were when Moses wrote about them; or, if 
Moses wrote according to the then known geogra¬ 
phy of a country whioh he had never seen, it is 
very certain that all modern observations find 
greater varieties in the situation of places, and make 
greater corrections iu all old charts and maps, than 
need to be made in this description of Moses, to 
have it agree even with our latest maps of the pre¬ 
sent country and rivers in and near Chaldea. 
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NOAH, with the remains of the old world in the 
ark, was carried upon the waters; for about five 
months 9 there was no appearance of the Flood’s 
abating. In the beginning of April 1 , the ark 
touched upon the top of Mount Ararat. After 
they had stopped here forty days*, Noah, desirous 
to know whether the waters were decreasing any 
where else in the world, let a bird or two fly out 
of the ark 3 ; but they flew about, until weary, and 
finding no place to light upon, returned back to 

» One hundred and fifty days, Gen. viii, 3; e. exactly five 
Hebrew months, each month consisting of thirty days. 

• On the seventeenth of the seventh month. Gen. viii, *; ue. 
of the month Nisan, pretty near answering to the third of our 
April. * Gen. viii, 6. 3 Gen. viii, 7, 8. 
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him. Seven dap after 4 he let a bird oat again; 
she returned, but with a leaf in her mouth, 
plucked from some tree which she had found 
above water. Seven days after*, he let the bird 
fly a third time; but then she found places enough 
to rest on, and so retnrned to bitu no more. The 
waters continued to decrease gradually, and about 
the middle of June* Noah looked about him, and 
could see the tops of many hills. Abont the mid* 
die of September 7 , the whole earth came into view; 
and at the beginning of November* was sufficiently 
drained; so that Noah, his family, and the crea¬ 
tures came out of the ark, and took possession of 
the world again. As soon as they were come 
ashore, Noah raised an altar, and offered sacrifices: 
God was pleased to accept his piety, and pro¬ 
mised u blessing to liitn and his posterity ; granted 
them the creatures of the world for their food, and 
gave some laws for the future to be observed by 
them. 

1. God granted them the creatures of the world 
for their food : every moving thing that tive/h shall 
be meat for ym , even as the green herb have / 
given you all things 9 . In the first ages of the 

• Gen. viii, 10, II. • Ver. 12. 

' In the tenth month, on the first flay of the nvrnth, i. t. on 
the first day of Tamus, answering to about the 16th of our 
June. 

• On the first day of the first tn^nth. ver, 13, i. e. on the first 
of Tisri, or the I6 h of our September. 

• Twenty-seventh of the second month, s.«. 27th of Marche*, 

van, about the 10th of November. * Gen. ix, 3. 
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world, men lived opon the fruits of trees, and the 
product of the ground; and it is asserted by some 
writers, that the creatures were not used for either 
food or sacrifice. It is thought that the offering of 
Abelwho sacrificed of his flocks, was only wool, 
the fruits of his shearing; and milk, nr rather 
cream, a part of his Inctage. The heathens are 
said to have had a general notion, that the early 
sacrifices were of this sort. Theophrastus is 
quoted by Porphyry, in Eusebios 2 , asserting, that 
the first men offered handfuls of grass; in time 
they came to sacrifice the fruits of trees; in after 
ages to kill, and offer cattle upon their altars. 
Many other authors are cited for this opinion; 
Sophocles 2 speaks of wool and grapes as an ancient 
sacrifice; and Pansanias hints the ancient sacri¬ 
fice 4 to have been only fruits of trees, of the vine 
especially, and honeycombs and wool: and Plato 
was of opinion, that living creatures' were not an¬ 
ciently offered in sacrifice, but cakes of bread, and 
fruits, and honey poured upon them; and Empe¬ 
docles asserts 4 , that the first altars were not stained 
with the blood of creatures. Some Christian writers 
have gone into this opinion, and improved it: they 
have imagined, that sacrifices were offered only of 
those things which men ate and drank for their sus- 

* The Hebrew word Minchah, here used, favours this notion; 

nat being the word which signifies a sacrifice where any blood 
is shed. * fcureb. Prep. Evang. lib. i, c. 9. 

* Sophoclis Polyid. * Panamas de Cerere Phrygialensi. 

3 Plato de Legibus, I. vi. 

* Lib. de anliquissimis temporibua. 
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tenance and refreshment; and that therefore, before 
the creatures were used for food, they were not 
brought to the altars. They go farther, and conjec¬ 
ture from hence, that the original of sacrifices was 
human ; men being prompted by reason to offer to 
God, by way of gratitude, part of those things for 
the use of which they were indebted to his bounty. 
I should rather think the contrary opinion true. 
God appointed the skins of beasts for clothing to 
our first parents, which could not be obtained 
without killing them ; and this seems to intimate, 
that the creatures were at that time appointed for 
sacrifice. It seems unlikely that God should order 
the creatures to be slain merely for clothing, 
when mankind were already supplied with another 
sort of covering 7 ; but very probable, that, if he 
appointed a creature to be offered in sacrifice, he 
might direct the offerer to use the skin for cloth¬ 
ing. And perhaps from this institution was de¬ 
rived the appointment in Leviticus®; that the priest 
should have the skin of the burnt-offering. There 
are several considerations, which do, I think, very 
strpngly intimate, both that sacrifices of living 
creatures were in use before mankind had leave to 
eat flesh; and also that the origin of sacrifices was 
at first by divine appointment. The Talmudists 
agree, that holocausts of the creatures were offered 
in the earliest times, and long before men had 
leave to eat flesh ; and it is very plain, that Noah 


Gen. iii, 7. 


Lev. vii, 8, 
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offered the creatures before God had granted leave 
to eat them’; for that grant is represented to be 
made after Noah’s sacrifice, and not before it'; 
and it is evident that the distinction of clean and 
unclean beasts was before the flood’; and it can¬ 
not be conceived how there could be such a distinc¬ 
tion, if the creatures were neither eaten, nor used 
for sacrifice. Abel’s sacrifice seems rather to have 
been a burnt-offering of the firstlings of bis flock, 
than an oblation of wool and cream 3 . The writer of 
tbe Epistle to tbe Hebrews took it to be so; be 
supposed Abel's offering to be 5Wia, a sacrifice of 
ft creature killed, and not an oblation, which would 
have been called areoo-^oja, or And as to 

the origin of sacrifices, it is extremely hard to con¬ 
ceive them to be a human institution; because we 
cannot, this way, give any-tolerable account of the 
reasons of them. If mankind bad in tbe first ages 
no immediate revelation, but came to their know¬ 
ledge of God by the exercise of their reason, it 
must be allowed, that such uotions as they had of 
God, such would be their way and method of 
serving him; but then, how is it possible that they 

» Gen. viii, 20. 1 Gen. ix-, 3. 

* Gen. vii, 2. 1 See Lev'll, vi. 12. 

4 Heb. xi, 4. Porphyry in Eusebius endeavours very falla¬ 
ciously to derive the word Z'jtrtz, from ^viusua, and would infer 
its derivation from Svai to be modern, and taken up to defend 
the doctrine of sacrificing living creatures.—See Euseb. Prsep. 
Evang. lib. i. c. 9. But we answer, he offers no reason for his 
opinion, nor can it possibly be defended; Sana and dv/Martf 
are, according to all rules of etymology, words of very diffa*. 
«nt derivation. 
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should go into snch notions of God, as to make it 
seem proper for them to offer sacrifices, in order to 
make atonement for their sins ? Reason, if it led 
to any, would lead men to a reasonable service; 
hot the worship of God in the way of sacrifice, 
cannot, 1 think, appear to be of this sort, if we 
take away the reason that may be given for it from 
revelation. We sacrifice to the gods, said Por¬ 
phyry’, for three reasons ; either to pay them wor¬ 
ship, or to return them thanks for their favonrs, or 
to desire them to give us good things, or to free us 
from evils: Ad hac autem votum animi satisfacit. 
It can never be made out from any natural notions 
of God, that sacrifices are a reasonable method to 
obtain or return thanks for the favours of Heaven. 
The result of a true rational inquiry can only be 
this, that God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him, must worship him in spirit and in truth. And 
though 1 cannot say, that any of the wise heathens 
did by the light of nature bring themselves to a 
fixed and clear conviction of this great truth ; yet 
it is remarkable that several of them made great 
advances towards it; and all the wise part of them 
saw clearly, that no rational or philosophical 
acconnt cpuld be given of their sacrifices. The 
institutors of them always pretended to have re¬ 
ceived particular directions from the gods about 
them 6 , or at least those that live in after ages 
chose to suppose so, not knowing how to support 

* In lib. de sscrific. 

4 Thns Numa’s institution* were appointed him by the god. 
de&s Egeiia. Florus. Livy. 
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them otherwise. The more forward writers 7 
strove to decry them ; the more moderate pleaded 
a reverence for nntiqnity, and long and universal 
use in favonr of them ; and the best philosophers* 
qualified the use of them, by using them in n way 
and manner of their own; always supposing, 
that the disposition of the offerer, and not the 
oblation which was offered, was chiefly regarded 
by the Deity*. 

The true account therefore of the origin of sacri¬ 
fices must be this ; God, having determined wbat 
should, in the fulness of time, be the true propiti¬ 
ation for the sins of the world, namely, Christ, 
who by his own blood obtained us eternal redemp¬ 
tion, thought fit from the beginning to appoint 
the creatures to be offered by way of figure, for the 
times then present, to represent the true offering 
which was afterwards to be made for the sins of 
men. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
Very largely argues the sacrifices in the law to 
be grounded upon this reason 1 ; and I should con¬ 
ceive that bis reasoning may lie equally applied to 
the sacrifices that were appointed before the law; 
because sacrifices were not a new institution at the 
giving of the law; for, says the Prophet 2 , 1 spake 
not unto your fathers, nor commanded them, in the 

» See the verses of the Greek poet in Clem. Alcxand. Stro¬ 
mal, lib. vii, p. 303. 

• Many in**ancM might be brought from the sacrifices of Py¬ 
thagoras, vid. Jaiub. de vit. Pyihag. et Porphyr. de vita cjus- 
dem. 

* See Jamb, de vit Pythag. sect 122. 

' Chap ix and x. 


Jer. vii, 22. 
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day that / brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices; but this 
thing I commanded them, saying, obey my voice, 
and ye shall be my people, and walk ye in all my 
ways that / have commanded you, that it may be 
well with you. There were no sacrifices appointed 
in the two tables delivered to Moses ; and it is ex¬ 
ceeding probable, that the rules which Moses gave 
about sacrifices and oblations were only a revival 
of the ancient institutions, with perhaps some few 
additions or improvements which God thought 
proper for the state and circumstances through 
which he designed to carry the Jewish nation; 
for, the law was added because of transgressions 3 , 
until the seed should come, and not to set up a new 
religion. 

Our blessed Saviour, in his discourse with the 
woman of Samaria, John iv, plainly intimated, 
that the worship of God by sacrifices was a po¬ 
sitive institution, founded upon the expectation 
of a promised Messiah; for he hints the Sama¬ 
ritans, who either used sacrifices, imagining them 
part of natural, religion, or at least did not know 
the grounds of their being appointed ; I say, he 
bints them to be blind and ignorant will-wor¬ 
shippers, men who worshipped they knew not 
what, ver. 22 ; or, rather it should be translated 4 , 

* Gal. iii, 19. 

4 In the expression;, 'j/j-us wcttrxuytin o *x *i fare - 

ag»rx.uwpty o niau.tr, the preposition xara is understood, 
o uSart, and ko&' o oitaiuv. The expression is frequent in all 
Greek writers. If the Being worshipped had been referred to, 

1 think it would have been or, and not ». 
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men that worshipped they knew not hoto, i. e. in 
a way and manner, the reason and gronnds of 
which they knew nothiug of. But the Jews knew 
how they worshipped, for salvation teas of the 
Jews; the promise of a Messiah had been made 
to them, and they had a good reason to offer their 
sacrifices; for they were a method of worship ap¬ 
pointed by God himself, to be used by them nntil 
the Messiah should come. The woman’s answer, 
ver. 25, I know that Messias cometh, looks as if 
she apprehended our Saviour’s true meaning. 

The reason given in the eleventh chapter to the 
Hebrews, for Abel's sacrifice pleasing God better 
than Cain's, is another proof that sacrifices were 
appointed by some positive institution of Gon. 
By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain. The faith, of which se¬ 
veral instances are given in this chapter, is the be¬ 
lief of something declared ; and in consequence of 
such belief, the performance of some action en¬ 
joined by God. By faith Noah, being warned of 
God, prepared an ark, i. e. he believed the want¬ 
ing given him, and obediently made the ark, which 
he was ordered to make. By faith Abraham, 
when he was called to go out into a place which he 
s/wuld after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he toent out, not knowing whither he went, i. e. 
he believed that Gon would give him what he hud 
promised him, and in consequence of such belief 
did what God commanded him. All the other in¬ 
stances of faith mentioned in that chapter are of 
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the same sort, and thns it wa« that Abel by faith 
offered a better sacrifice than Cain. He believed 
what God bad tbeo promised, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's head; and in 
consequence of such belief offered such a sacrifice 
for his sins, as God had appointed to be offered, 
until the seed skoultl come. If God, at that time, 
had given no command about sacrificing, there 
could have been no more of the faith treated of 
in this chapter, in Abel’s sacrifice, than in Cain’s 
offering. Cloppenburgh* lias given a very good 
account of Cain and Abel’s offering. 

The abettors of the other side of the question do 
indeed produce the authorities of some heathen 
writers and rabbins; and of some Christian fathers, 

* In Schot. Sacrific. p. 13. Et«i diverse oblationi videator 
occasional psebuisse diversum vitae ins'iiuium, ipsi tamen 
diversitai oblatioms hoc videtur *ubes»e; quod Ab«-I pecudom 
oblatione cruenta ante omnia corarit, r« iXanjfHv i<* vqt 
tnrrwr <> vw aiuari, Propitiaiioncm prr fid cm in sanguine 
quo necessario purificanda eruni dona Deo oblala. Heb. ix, 22» 
33. Cainus autem oblatione sola Euchanslira de f. uciu ter sa 
defungens supine neglexerit sacrificium iXaftxs*, ut eo n oun* 
Deo displicuerit, neqde potuerit obtinere justiti* Dei, quae ex 
fide esl, testimonium, quod non perhibebat D<u* urglectn i»ioc 
externo symbolo supplications ex fide pro retm»«i.:ne pecrato- 
rum obtinenda. Quemadmodnm ergo in cultu spiri.'u-li publi- 
canussupplicans cum peccatorum descend ii in do- 

mum suam jeatificatus pree Ph<ui,aeo cum prana, uni nctione 
Deo vovenie decimas omnium, quas possideltat, Luc. xviii 12. 
Sic censemus bac parte poiiureui fim<e Abeii. oblation in prs 
oblatione Caini, quod ipse supplicationem »oam pro imprtranda 
peccatorum rcniissioue testatus sit. per sainfirii propi iatorii 
cruentam obUtioncm, cum alter dona sua Eucbaristico ritu 
oflerrct x w l‘f 
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and of some considerable authors, both papists and 
protestants; but a general answer may be given 
to what is offered from them. The heathens had, 
as I observed, no true notion of the origin of sacri¬ 
fices. They were generally received and esta¬ 
blished in all countries as positive institutions; 
but the philosophers were willing to prove them to 
be a reasonable service ; and therefore thinking 
they could give a better account of the inanimate 
oblations, than of the bloody sacrifices, they ima¬ 
gined these to be the most ancient, and that the 
others were in time added to them; but there is 
no heathen writer that I know of, who has gone so 
far as to assert expressly, that sacrifices were at first 
a human institution ; or that has proved* that such 
a worship could be invented by the reason of mao, 
or that it is agreeable to any notions we can have 
of God. The rabbins had a general notion that 
sacrifices were first appointed, or rather permitted 
by God, in compliance with the disposition which 
the Israelites had contracted in Egypt; but this 
opinion is very weakly grounded. 1 cannot ques¬ 
tion but that when the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, the current opinions of the Jewish doctors 
were of another sort; for it is not to be supposed 
that the first preachers of Christianity argued upon 
such principles as they knew would not be admitted 

* Jamblichus say* of sacrifices, that they were derived ex 
commoni hominum ad homines consaetudine, neque convenire 
nature Deorum mores huinanoi supra modum exuperami.—Lib. 
de Myster. /Egyp. in sect, dc utilitate sacrificiorum. 
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of by those whom they endeavoured to convert to 
their religion. It is certain that the Jewish rab¬ 
bins, when they were pressed with the force of 
proofs in favour of Christ from their Scriptures, 
did depart from many of the sentiments of their 
ancestors; and went into new notions in several 
points, to evade the arguments which they could 
net answer. Some of the Christian fathers have 
taken the side in this question for which I am con¬ 
tending, especially Eusebius 7 ; and if some others 
of them have thought otherwise, this is not a point 
in which we are to be determined by their autho¬ 
rity. The popish writers* took up their notion of 
sacrifices in order to favour some of their opinions 
about the mass; and as to the protestant writers, it 
is not difficult to see which of them offer the best 
reasons. One thing I would observe upon the 
whole: if it appears from history that sacrifices 
have been used all over the world, have spread as 
far, as universally amongst men, as the very no¬ 
ions of a Deity; if they were the first, the earliest 
way of worship in every nation; if we find them 
almost as early in the world as mankind upon the 
earth; and at the same time cannot find that man* 
kind ever did, or could by the light of reason, 
invent such notions of a Deity as should lead them 
to imagine this way of worship to be a reasonable 
service; then we must necessarily suppose that 

» Demonstrat Evan*, lib. i, C. 10. 

* Greg, de Valentis de Miss® Sacrific. I. i, c. ♦} et Bellarm. 
d« Missa, I. i, C. 20. 
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sacrifices were appointed for some particular end 
and purpose; and agree to what we find in Moses’s 
history, that there was a revealed religion in the 
beginning of the world, 

But however writers have differed about what 
was offered before the Flood, it is agreed that man¬ 
kind cat no flesh, until the leave here obtained by 
Noah for it. Every herb bearing seed, and every 
tree, to you it shall be for meat 9 . This was the 
whole allowance which God at first made them; 
and all writers, sacred and profane, do generally 
suppose that the early ages confined themselves 
very strictly within the limits of it. 

If we rightly consider their condition, whilst 
they were under this restraint of diet, their lives 
must have been very laborious; the sentence 
against Adam, which denounced that in the sweat 
of their broio they should eat bread, must have been 
literally fulfilled. We must not imagine that 
after the ground was cursed, men received from it 
a full and plenteous product, without tilth or cul¬ 
ture; for the earth was to bring forth of itself, 
only thorns and thistles; pains and labour were 
required to produce another sort of crop from it. 
The poets, in their accounts of the golden age, 
suppose the earth to have brought forth all its 
fruits spontaneously; but it is remarkable that the 
historians found no snch halcyon days recorded in 
the antiquities of any nations. Adam and Eve are 


vol. I. 


» Gea. i, 29. 
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supposed to have had this happiness whilst they 
lived in Paradise; and the poets framed tbeir ac¬ 
counts of the golden age, from the ancient notions 
of the Garden of Eden ; but we do not find that 
the prose writers fell into them. Diodorus Siculus 
supposes the lives- of the first men to have been far 
from abounding with ease and plenty; “ Having 
houses to build 1 , clothes to make, and not having 
invented proper instruments to work with, they 
lived a hard and laborious life; and many of them 
not having made a due provision for their sus¬ 
tenance, perished with hunger and cold in winter." 
This was his account of the lives and condition of 
the first men. The art of husbandry is now so 
generally understood, and such plenty is produced 
by a due and proper tillage, that it may seem no 
hard matter for any one, who has ground to work 
on, to produce an ample provision for life; but 
even still, should any family not used to hus¬ 
bandry, nor supplied with proper tools and instru¬ 
ments for their tillage, be obliged to raise from the 
ground as much of all sorts of grain as they should 
want, they would find their time taken up in a 
variety of labours. And this was the condition of 
the first men ; they had not only to till the ground, 
but to try, and by several experiments to find out 
the best and most proper method of tilling it, and 
to invent and make all such instruments as they 
had occasion for; and we find them confessing the 


1 Lib. i. p. 6. 
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toil and labour that was laid upon them, in the 
word9 of Lamech at the birth of Noah, This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed*. Lamech was probably informed from 
God that his son Noah would obtain a grant of 
the creatures for the use of men; and knowing 
the labour and inconveniences they were then 
under, he rejoiced in foreseeing what ease and 
comfort they shonld have, when they should 
obtain a large supply of food from the creatures, 
besides what they could produce from the ground 
by tillage. 

But, secondly, God restrained them from eating 
blood. But fesh with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, shall ye not eat*. What the design 
of this restraint was, or what the very restraint is, 
has been variously controverted. Mr. Selden in 

his book De Jure Gentium juxta Disciplinam He- 
brceorum 4 , has a very learned chapter upon this 
subject, in which he has given us the several 
opinions of the rabbins, though I think they give 
U9 but little true information about it. The in¬ 
junction of not eating blood, has in the place be¬ 
fore us no circumstances to explain its meaning: 
but if we look into the Jewish law, we find it there 
repeated, and such a reason given for it a9 seems 
very probable to have been the original reason for 
this prohibition. Whatsoever man there be of 
the house of Israel, or of the strangers that so- 

• Gan. v, 29. * Chap, ix, ver. *. « Lib. vii, c. I. 

c S 
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joum amongst you, that eateth any manner of 
blood, I will even set my face against that soul 
that eateth blood, and will cut him off' from among 
his people; for the life of the flesh is in the blood, 
and I have given you that upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls'; (or it might be trans¬ 
lated, 1 have appointed you that to make an atone¬ 
ment upon the altar for your souls ; for it is the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the sonl). 
An ancient Jewish commentator upon the books 
of Moses 6 , paraphrases the words pretty justly : 
“ The soul,” says he, “ of all flesh is in the blood, 
and for that reason I have chosen the blood of all 
the beasts, to make an atonement for the soul of 
man. 1 ’ This is by far the best account that can be 
given of the prohibition of blood. God appointed 
that the blood of the creatures should be offered 
for the sins of men, and therefore required that it 
should be religiously set apart for that purpose. 
If we examine the Mosaical law, we shall find it 
strictly agreeable to this notion. In some places 
the blood is appointed to be offered on the altar, in 
others, to be poured on the ground as water; but 
these appointments are easily reconcileable, by con¬ 
sidering the reason of each of them. Whilst the 
Jews were in the wilderness, and the tabernacle 
near at hand, they were ordered never to kill any 
thing to eat, without bringing it to be killed at 
the door of the tabernacle, in order to have the 

» Lerit XTii. 10, 11. 

* Chauskunui: and Eusebius hints the same reason. Dem. 
Evang. lib. >, c. 10. 
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blood offered upon the altar’. But when they 
came into the land of Canaan, and were spread 
over the country, and had a temple at Jerusalem, 
and were commanded strictly to offer all their sa¬ 
crifices there ouly, it was impossible to observe the 
injunction before named; they could not coinfe 
from all parts to Jerusalem to kill their provision, 
and to offer the blood upon tbe altar. Against 
this difficulty Moses provided the book of Deute¬ 
ronomy, which is an enlargement and explanation 
of tbe laws in Leviticus. Tbe substance of what 
he has ordered in this matter is as follows*: That 
when they should come over to Jordan to dwell in 
Canaan, and there should be a place chosen by 
God, to cause his name to dwell there, they 
were to bring all their offerings to that )>lace®, 
and to take heed not to offer any offerings else¬ 
where '. But if they lived so far from the temple, 
that they could not bring the creatures up thither 
which they killed to eat, they had leave to kill and 
eat whatsoever they had a mind to, only instead of 
offering the blood, they were to pour it upon the 
earth as water, and to take care that they eat 
pone of it*. Thus the pouring out the blood upon 
the earth was appointed, where circumstances were 
such that an offering of it could not be made; and 
agreeably hereto, when they took any thing in 
hunting, which probably might be so wounded as 
pot to live until they could bring it to the taber- 

i Levit. Xvii, S, ♦. * Dcuu xii. * Ver. 11, 12. 

» Ver. 13. * Ver. 21. 
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naele to offer the blood upon the altar, they were 
to kill it, and pour out the blood, and cover it with 
dust*. And we may from hence see the reason for 
what David did, when his three warriors brought 
him water from the well of Bethlehem, at the ex¬ 
treme hazard of their lives*; looking upon the 
water as if it were their blood, which they hazarded 
to obtain it, he refused to drink it; and there being 
no rule or reason to offer such water upon the altar, 
he thought fit to do wbat was next to offering it, 
he poured it out before the Lord. 

There is no foundation either in the reason of 
the thing, or in the prohibition, to support the 
opinion of some persons, who imagine the eating 
of blood to be an immoral thing. If it were so, 
God would not have permitted the Israelites 5 to 
sell a creature which died in its blood, to an alien 
or stranger, that he might eat it. The Israelites 
were strictly obliged by their law to eat no flesh 
until they had poured out the blood, or offered it 
upon the altar, because God had appointed the 
blood to be an atonement for their sins; but the 
alien and stranger, who knew of no such orders 
for setting it apart for that use, might as freely eat 
it as any part of the creature. And I think this 
account of the prohibition of blood will fully an¬ 
swer all the scruples which some Christians have 
about it. The use of it upon the altar is now over, 
and therefore the reason for abstaining from it is 

* Levit. xvii, 13. * 1 Chron. xi, IS. 

• D«ut xiv, 21. 
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ceased. And though the Apostles 6 at the council 
of Jerusalem, that offence might not be given to 
the Jews, advised the Gentiles at that season to 
abstain from it; yet, the eating it, or not eating it, 
is no part of our religion, but we are at perfect 
liberty in this matter. 

In the third place, God set before them the dig¬ 
nity of human nature, and his abhorrence of any 
person’s taking away the life of bis brother: and 
commanded for the future, that murder should be 
punished with death. Then he promised Noah 
that mankind should never be destroyed by water 
any more; and lest he or his posterity should live 
in fear, from the frequent rains to which the world 
by its constitution was become subject, he appointed 
the rainbow 7 for a perpetual memorial, that he had 
made them this promise. 

The ark, we said, touched upon mount Ararat. 
We do not find that it floated away from thence, 
but rather conclude that here they came ashore. 
But where this Ararat is has been variously con¬ 
jectured. The common opinion is, that the ark 
rested on one of the Gordysean hills, which sepa¬ 
rate Armenia from Mesopotamia; but there are 
some reasons tor receding from this opinion. 

* Acts xv. 

’ Homer seems to have had a notion that the rainbow was at 
first (to use Moses's expression) set in the cloud to be a sign 
unto men ; for he speaks to this purpose, Iliad A. v, 23. 

’Ey Mfu njpif* fuptvaiy ’ArSptwwy. 

That rtpdf her* signifies a sign is evident from the fourth verse 
•f this Iliad. 
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First, the journeying of mankind from the place 
where the ark rested to Shinaar is said to be from 
the East*; but a journey from the Gordyaean hills 
to Shinaar would be from the North. Secondly, 
Noah is not once mentioned in the following part 
of Moses’s history; a strong intimation that he 
neither came with these travellers to Shinaar, nor 
was settled in Armenia or Mesopotamia, or any of 
the adjacent countries. He was alive a great 
while after the confusion of Babel, for he lived 
three hundred years after the Flood. And surely 
if he had come to Babel, or lived in any of the 
nations iuto which mankind were dispersed from 
thence, a person of snch eminence could not at 
once sink to nothing, and be no more mentioned in 
the history and settlement of these nations, than 
if he had not been at all. Some authors, for these 
reasons, have attempted to find mount Ararat in 
another place, and suppose it to be some of the 
mountains north of India. They think that the 
ark rested in this country, and that Noah settled 
here after he came out of it; that only part of hit 
descendants travelled into Shinaar, the other part 
of them settled where he did ; and that the reason 
why Moses mentions neither him nor them was 
because they lived at a great distance from, and 
bad no share in the actions of the nations round 
about Shinaar, to whom alone, from the dispersion 
of mankind, he confines his history. The reasons 


Gen. xi, 2. 
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to be given for this opinion are, First, If Ararat be 
situate as far East as India the travellers might very 
justly be said to journey from the East to Shinaar. 
Secondly, This account is favoured by old heathen 
testimonies. “ Two hundred and fifty years before 
Ninns,” says Portius Cato, “ the earth was over¬ 
flowed with waters, and mankind began again in 
Saga Scythia.” Now Saga Scythia is in the same 
latitude with Bactria, between the Caspian sea and 
Imaus, north of mount Paraponisus. And this 
agrees with the general notion that the Scythians* 
might contend for the primaevity of original with 
the most ancient nations of the world. The later 
writers, unacquainted with the original history of 
this people, recnr to philosophical reasons 1 to sup¬ 
port their antiquity, and speak of them as seated 
near the Maeotis and Euxine Sea. But these Scy¬ 
thians so seated must be some later descendants or 
colonies from the original Scythians ; so late, that 
Herodotus 2 imagined tbeir first settlement, under 
Targitanus, to be not above a hundred years before 
Darius’s repelling the Scythians, who had invaded 
his provinces, i. e. about a. m. 3400 ; so late*, that 
they thought themselves the most recent nation in 
the world. The original Scythians were situate*, 
as 1 said, near Bactria. Herodotus places them as 
far east as Persia s ; and says that the Persians 
called them Sacte, and supposes them and the Bac- 

* Justin, lib. ii, c. I. 1 Ibid. c. I el 2. . * In Melpom. 

9 Zxu$a< >jye<n reurranv atarimv ttnwv Mat ro ctptri^y. 
Herod, ibid. tec. 5. * See Ptol. Asia: Tab. 

9 In Polyhymn, sec, 03. 
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trians to be near neighbours. Thirdly, The no¬ 
tion of Noah's settling in these parts, as also his 
Jiving here, and not coming at all to Shinaar, is 
agreeable to the Chaldean traditions about the 
deluge; which inform os', that Xisuthrns (for so 
they called Noab) came out of the ark with his 
wife and daughter, and the pilot of the ark, and 
offered sacrifice to God, and then both he and 
they disappeared, and were never seen again, and 
that afterwards, Xisutbrus's sons journeyed to¬ 
wards Babylonia, and built Babylon and several 
other cities. Fourthly, The language, learning 
and history of the Chinese, do all favour this ac¬ 
count ; their language seems not to have been 
altered in the confusion of Babel: their learning 
is reported to have been foil as ancient as the 
learning of the more western nations ; their polity 
is of another sort; and their government esta¬ 
blished upon very different maxims and founda¬ 
tions ; and their history reaches up indisputably to 
the times of Noah, not falling short, like the his¬ 
tories of other nations, such a number of years as 
ought to be allowed, for their inhabitants removing 
from Shinaar, to their place of settlement. The 
first king of China was Fohi; and as I have before 
observed that Fohi and Noah were contemporaries, 
at least, for there are many reasons, from the Chi¬ 
nese traditions concerning Fohi, to think him aud 
Noah the same person. First, they say Fohi had 
no father 7 , i. e. Noah was the first man in the post- 

' See Syncellus, p. 30, 31 ; and Eusebius ia Chron. p. 10. 

' Martinii Hist. Sinica, p. 11. 
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diluvian world; his ancestors perished in the Flood, 
and no tradition hereof being preserved in the Chi¬ 
nese annals, Noah, or Fohi, stands there as if he 
had no father at all. Secondly, Fohi's mother is 
said to have conceived him encompassed with a 
rainbow*; a conceit very probably arising from the 
rainbow's first appearing to Noah, and the Chinese 
being willing to give some account of his original. 
Thirdly, Fohi is said to have carefully bred seven 
sorts of creatures 9 , which he used to sacrifice to 
the Supreme Spirit of heaven and earth : and Mo¬ 
ses tells us 1 that Noah took into the ark, of every 
clean beast by sevens, and of fowls of the air by 
sevens; and after the Flood Noah built an altar, 
and took of every clean beast, and every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offerings. Fourthly, the Chinese 
derive the name of Fohi from his oblation*; and 
Moses gives Noah his name upon account of the 
grant of the creatures for the use of men, which 
he obtained by his offering. Lastly, the Chinese 
history supposes Fohi to have settled in the pro¬ 
vince of Xeusi, which is the north-west province of 
China, and near to Ararat, where the ark rested. 
But, sixthly, the history we have of the world does 
necessarily suppose, that these eastern parts were 
as soon peopled, and as populous as the laud of 
Sbinaar. For iu a few ages, in the days of Ninas 

* Martini i Hist Sinica, p. 11. 

' Lc Compte, Mem. of Chios, p. 313. 

* Gen. vii and viii. 

* Couplet’s Confucius, Procem. p. 3S, 76. 
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and Semirarais, about three hundred years after 
the dispersion of mankind, the nations that came 
of that dispersion attacked the inhabitants of the 
East with their united force; but found the nations 
about Bactria, and the parts where we suppose 
Noah settled, fully able to resist and repel all their 
armies, as 1 shall observe hereafter in its proper 
place. Noah, therefore, came out of the ark near 
Saga Scythia on the hills beyond Bactria, north of 
India. Here he lived, and settled a numerous 
part of his posterity, by his counsels and advice. 
He himself planted a vineyard, lived a life of retire¬ 
ment, and after having seen his offspring spread 
aronnd him died in a good old age. It were much 
to be wished that we could attain a thorough in¬ 
sight into the antiquities and records of these na¬ 
tions, if there be any extant. As they spread down 
to India south, and farther east into China; so it 
is probable they also peopled Scythia, and after¬ 
wards the more Northern continent; and if Ame¬ 
rica be any where joined to it, perhaps all that part 
of the world came from these originals. But we 
must now speak of that part of Noah’s descendants 
which travelled from the East. 

At what time these men left Noah, we ure no¬ 
where informed; probably not until the number of 
mankind was increased. Seventy years might 
pass, before they had any thought of leaving their 
great ancestor; and by that time mankind might 
be multiplied to hundreds, and they might be too 
many to live together in one family, or to be united 
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in any scheme of polity, which they were able to 
form or manage; and so a number of them might 
have a mind to form a separate society, and to jour¬ 
ney and settle in some distant conntry. 

From Ararat to Sbinaar is about twelve hundred 
miles. We must not, therefore, suppose them to 
have got thither in an instant. The nature of tlw 
countries they passed over, nay, 1 might say the 
condition the earth, itself must then be in, foil of 
undraincd marshes and untracked mountains, over¬ 
run with trees and all sorts of rubbish of seventy 
or eighty years growth, without curb or culture, 
could not afford room for an open and easy passage 
to a company of travellers. Besides, such travellers 
as they, were not likely to press forwards with any 
great expedition ; an nndetermined multitude, 
looking for no particular place of habitation, were 
likely to fix in many, and to remove as they found 
inconveniences. Let us, therefore, suppose their 
movements to be such as Abraham made after¬ 
wards, short journies and abodes here and there, 
until iu ten or twelve years they might come to 
Shiuaar, a place in all appearance likely to afford 
them an open and convenient country for their 
increasing families. 

And thus about eighty years after the Flood, ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrew computation, a. m. 1/36*, 

* According to the fragment in Eusebiu9 in Chron. they be¬ 
gan to build their tower, «. m. 1736 atfafttroi (he says, p. 11) 
/fcl'Xr «r« oix«J»u.siv ror wupyov, in which number there is an 
evident mistake, /3 instead of a it should be a4>\r. 
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they might come to the plain of Shinaar. They 
were now out of the narrow passages and fast¬ 
nesses of the mountains, had fonnd an agreeable 
country to settle in, and thonght here to fix them¬ 
selves and their posterity. Ambition is a passion 
extremely incident to onr first setting oot in the 
world : no aims seem too great, no attempts above 
or beyond ns. So it was with these unexperienced 
travellers, who had no sooner determined where to 
settle, bat they resolved to make the place remark¬ 
able in all ages, to build a tower which should be 
the wonder of the world, and preserve their names 
to the end of it. They set all bauds to the work, 
and laboured in it, it is thonght for some years ; 
but, alas! the first attempt of their vanity and am¬ 
bition became a monument of their folly and 
weakness. God confounded their language in the 
midst of their undertaking, and hereby obliged 
them to leave off their project, and to separate 
from one another, if we suppose them to spend 
nineteen or twenty years in settling and building, 
before their language was confounded; the division 
of the earth must be placed a. m. 1757, about one 
hundred and one years after the Flood, when Peleg 
the son of Eber was born ; for the name Peleg was 
given him, because in his time the earth was di¬ 
vided'. And thus we have brought the history of 
mankind to a second great and remarkable period. 

I shall carry it no further in this book, but only 
add some account of the nature and origin of lan- 


* Gen. x, 25. 
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guage in general, and of the confusion of it here 
spoken of. 

First, it will, I think, be allowed me, that man 
is the only creature in the world who has the nse 
of language. The fables we meet in some ancient 
writers, of the languages of beasts and birds, and 
particularly of elephants, are but fables*. The 
creatures are as much beneath speaking, as they are 
beneath reasoning. They may be able to make 
some faint imperfect attempts towards both ; they 
may have a few simple ideas of the things which 
concern them ; and they may be able to form a 
few sounds, which they may repeat over and over, 
without variation, to signify to one another what 
their natural instincts prompt them to ; but what 
they can do of this sort is not enough for ns to say 
they have the use of language. Man, therefore, is, 
properly speaking, the only convertible creature in 
the world. The next inquiry must be, how ho 
came to have this ability ? 

There have been many writers who have at¬ 
tempted to account for the origin of language. 
Diodorus Siculus* and Vitruvius 7 , imagined that 
men at first lived like beasts, in woods and caves, 
forming only strange and uncouth noises, until 
their fears caused them to associate together; and 

* The author of the latter Targum upon Either reports, that 
Solomon understood the language of the birds, and sent a bird 
with a message to the Queen of Sheba; and Mohammed was 
silly enough to believe it, for tve have much the same story in 
hi* Alcoran. See Walton. Prolegorn. I, sec. 5. 

* Hist. lib. L ’ Architec- lib. ii, c. 21. 
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that, upon growing acquainted with one another, 
they came to correspond about things, first by 
signs, then to make names for them, and in time 
to frame and perfect a language; and that the 
languages of the world are therefore diverse, be¬ 
cause different companies of men, happening thu9 
together, would in different places form different 
sounds or names for things, and thereby cause a 
different speech or language about them. It must 
be confessed that this is an ingenious conjecture, 
and might be received as probable, if we were to 
form our notions of the origin of mankind, as these 
men did from our own, or other people’s fancies. 
But siuce we have a history * which informs us that 
the beginning both of mankind and conversation 
were in fact otherwise; and since all that these 
writers have to offer about the origin of things 
are but very trifling and inconsistent conjectures; 
we have great reason with Eusebius*, to reject this 
their notion of the origin of language, as a mere 
guess, which has no manner of authority to support 
it. 

Other writers, who receive Moses’s history, and 
would seem to follow him, imagine, that the first 
man was created not only a reasonable, but a speak¬ 
ing creature; and so Onkelos 1 paraphrases the 
words, which we render, man was made a living 
soul, and, says be, was made ruah memallela, a 

• Viz. that of Moses. 

* Euseb. de Praep. Evang. lib. i, C. 7. 

1 See Targuin in loc. 
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speaking animal. And some have carried this 
opinion so far, as not only to think that Adam had 
a particular language, as innate to him as a power 
of thinking, or faculty of reasoning ; but that all 
his descendants have it too, and would of them¬ 
selves come to speak this very language, if they 
were not put out of it in their infancy by being 
taught another. We have no reason to think the 
first part of this opiuion to be true. Adam had 
no need of an innate set of words; for he was ca 
pable of learning the names of things from his 
Creator, or of making names for the things by his 
own powers, for his own use. And as to the lattei 
part of it, that children would of course speak an 
innate and original language, if not prevented by' 
education, it is a very wild and extravagant fancy. 

/ An innate language would be common to all the 
world, we should have it over* and above any ad¬ 
ventitious language we could learn ; no education 
could obliterate it; we could 5 no more be with¬ 
out it, than without our natural sense or passions. 
But we find nothing of this sort among men. We 
may learn (perhaps with equal ease) any language 
which in our early years is put to us; or if we 
learn no one, we shall have no articulate way of 
speaking at all; as Psammiticus* king of Egypt, 
and Melabdin Echbar*, iu the Indies, convinced 
themselves by experiments upon infants, whom 

* Franc. Vales, do Sacra Philos, c. 3. 

* See Mr. Locke’s Essay, b. i. 

* Herod, lib. ii. 


VOL. I. 


* Purchas. b. i, c. 8. 
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they took care to have brought np without being 
taught to speak, and found to be no better than 
mute creatures. For the sound which Psammiti- 
cus * imagined to be a Phrygian word, and which 
the children on whom he tried his experiment were 
supposed after two years narsing to otter, was a 
mere sound of no signification; and no more a 
word, than the noises which dumb people 7 often 
make, by a pressure and opening of their lips; and 
sometimes accidentally children make it, of but 
three months old. 

Other writers have come much nearer the truth, 
who say, that the first man was instructed to speak 
by God who made him; and that his descendants 
learned to speak by imitation from their prede¬ 
cessors ; and this I think is the very truth, if we 
do not take it too strictly. The origin of our 
speaking was from God ; not that God put into 
Adam's mouth the very sounds which he designed 
he should use as the names of things; but Goo 
made Adam with the powers of a man*. He had 
the use of an understanding, to form notions in his 
mind of the things about him; and he had a power 
to utter sounds, which should be to himself the 
names of things, according as he might think fit to 
call them. These he might teach Eve, and in time 

* The sound was Bee, supposed to be like the Phrygian 
word for bread. 

7 Postellus de Origin, p. 2. 

* In this sense the author of Ecclesiasticus conceived man to 
be endued with speech from Gob. —Chap, xvii, vcr. 5 . 
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both of them teach their children; and thus begin 
and spread the first language of the world. The 
account which Moses gives of Adam’s first use of 
speech is entirely agreeable to this; And out of 
the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air , and brought them 
unto Adam, to see what he would call them ; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to 
all cattle *. God is not here said to have put the 
words into Adam’s mouth; but only to have set 
the creatures before him, to put him upon using 
the power he had, of making sounds to stand for 
their names. It was Adam who gave the names, 
and he had only to fix to himself what sound was 
to stand for the name of each creature, and what 
he so fixed, that was its name. 

Our next inquiry shall be, of what sort, and what 
was this first language thus made. But, before we 
can determine this matter, it will be proper to men¬ 
tion the qualities which, very probably, belonged 
to the first language. 

1. The original language most consist of very 
simple and uncompounded sounds. If we attend 
to a child in its first essays towards speech, wo 
may observe its noises to be a sort of monosyllables, 
uttered by one expression of the voice, without va¬ 
riation or repetition; and such were, probably, 
the first original words of mankind. We do not 

* Gen. ii, 19, 2a 
H 3 
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think the first man laboured under the imperfection 
of a child, in uttering the sounds he might aim at; 
hut it is most natural to imagine, that he should 
express himself in monosyllables. The modelling 
the voice, into words of various lengths and dis¬ 
jointed sounds, seems to have been the effect of 
contrivance aud improyement; and was prohahly 
begun, when a language of monosyllubles was 
found too scanty to express the several things 
which men in time began to want to communicate 
to one auother. If we take u view of the several 
languages in the world, we shall allow those to 
have been least polished and enriched, which 
abound most in short and single words ; and this 
alone would almost lead ns to imagine, that the 
first language of mankind, before it bad the ad¬ 
vantage of any refinement, was entirely of this 
sort. 

2. The first language consisted chiefly of a few 
names for the creatures and things that mankind 
had to do with. Adam is introduced as making a 
language, by his naming the creatures which were 
about him. The chief occasion he had for lan¬ 
guage was perhaps to distinguish them in his 
speech from one another; aud when he had pro¬ 
vided for this, by giving each a name, as this was 
all he had a present occasion for; so this might be 
all the language he took care to provide for the use 
of life: or if he went further, yet, 

3. The first language had but one part of speech. 
All that the first men could have occasion to ex- 
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press to one another, roust he a few of the names 
and qualities and actions of the creatures or .things 
about them; and they might probably endeavour 
to express these by one and the same word. The 
Hebrew language has hut few adjectives; so that 
it is easy to see how the invention of a few names 
of things may express things and their qualities. 
The name man, joined with the name of some 
fierce beast, as lion-man, might be the first wny of 
expressing a fierce man. Many instances of the 
same sort might be named; and it is remarkable 
that this particular is extremely agreeable to thc_ 
Hebrew idiom. In the same manner the actions 
of men or creatures might be described; the add¬ 
ing to a person’s name, the name of a creature, 
remarkable for some action, might be the first way 
of expressing a person's doing such an action ; our 
English language will afford one instance, if not 
more of this matter. The observing and follow¬ 
ing a person wherever he goes is called dogging, 
from some sort of dogs performing that action 
with great exactness; and therefore Cain Dog 
Abel may give the reader some idea of tbe ori¬ 
ginal method of expressing Cain’s seeking an op¬ 
portunity to kill his brother, when the names of 
persons and things were used to express the ac¬ 
tions which were done, without observing any 
variation of mood and tense, or number, or person, 
for verbs, or of case for noans. 

4. For all these were improvements of art and 
study, and pot the first essay and original pro- 
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duction. Time and observation taught men to 
distinguish language into noons and verbs; and 
afterwards made adjectives, and other parts of 
speech. Time and contrivance gave to nouns 
their numbers; and in some languages, a variety 
of cases, which varied verbs by mood, tense, 
number, person, and voice: in a word, which 
found out proper variations for the words in use, 
and made men thereby able to express more things 
by them, aud in a better manner, and added to 
the words in use new and different ones, to ex¬ 
press new things, as a further acquaintance with 
the things of the world gave occasion. And this 
will be sufficient to give the reader some ground 
to form a judgment about the languages ; and to 
determine which is the most likely to have been 
the first and original one of mankind. Let us now 
see how far we can determine this question. 

The writers, who have treated this subject, bring 
into competition the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian, or 
Arabian; some one or other of these is commonly 
thought the original language. But the arguments 
for the Syrian and Arabian are few and trifling. 
The Chaldean tongue is indeed contended for by 
very learned writers: Camden 1 calls it the mother 
of all languages; and Theodoret, amongst the 
fathers, was of the same opinion. Amira* has 
made a collection of arguments, not inconsiderable, 
in favour of it; and Myricaeus 5 after him did the 

1 Britann. 20*. • In Pr®f. ad. Grammat. susra Syriacara. 

1 In Prsef. ad Grammatical!! suam Chaldaicam. 
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same. Erpenius 4 in his oration for the Hebrew 
tongue, thought the arguments for the Hebrew and 
Chaldean to be so equal, that he gave his opinion 
no way, but left the dispute about the antiquity of 
these languages as he found it. 

I am inclined to think, that if any one would 
take the pains to examine strictly these two lan¬ 
guages, and take from each what may reasonably 
be supposed to have been improvements made since 
their original; he will find the Chaldean and He¬ 
brew tongue to have been at first the very same. 
There are evidently, even still, in the Chaldean 
tongue, great numbers of words the same with the 
Hebrew; perhaps as many as mankind had for 
their use before the confusion of Babel; and there 
are many words in these two tongues, which 
are very different, but their import or significa¬ 
tion is very often such as may occasion us to 
conjecture that they were invented at, or since 
that confusion. The first words of mankind were, 
doubtless, as I have before said, the names of the 
common things and creatures, and of their most 
obvious qualities and actions, which men could not 
li ve without observing.nor converse without speaking 
of. As they grew more acquainted with the world, 
more knowledge was acquired, and more words be¬ 
came necessary. In time they observed their own 
minds and thoughts, and wanted words to express 


Erpenius, in Orat. de ling. Heb. ait adhuc tub judice lit ett. 
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these too; but it is natural to imagine that words 
of this sort were not so early as those of the other. 
And in these latter sort of words, namely, such as 
a large acquaintance with the things of the world, 
or a reflection upon our thoughts might occasion; 
in these the Chaldean and Hebrew language do 
chiefly differ, and, perhaps, few of these were in use 
before the confusion of tongues. If this observa¬ 
tion be true, it would be to little purpose to con¬ 
sider at large the dispute for the priority of the 
Hebrew or Chaldean tongne. We may take either 
and endeavour to strip it of all its improvements; 
and see whether in its first infant state, it has any 
Teal marks of an original language. I shall choose 
the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader to con¬ 
sider how far what I offer may be equally true of 
the Chaldean tongue. 

And if we consider the Hebrew tongne in thia 
view, we must not take it a6 Moses wrote it, much 
less with the improvements or additions it may 
have since received ; but we must strip it of every 
thing which looks like an addition of art, and re¬ 
duce it, as far as may be, to a true original simplicity. 
And 1, all its vowels and punctuations, which could 
never be imagined until it came to be written, and 
which are in no wise necessary in writing it, are too 
modern to be mentioned. 2. All the prefixed and 
affixed letters were added in time, to express per¬ 
sons in a better manner than could be done with¬ 
out them. 3. The various voices, moods, tense;. 
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numbers and persons of verbs, were not original; 
but inverted as men found occasion, for a greater 
clearness and copiousness of expression. 4. In 
tbe same manner tbe few adjectives they have, 
and the numbers and regimen of nouns were not 
from tbe beginning. By these means we may re¬ 
duce the whole language to tbe single theme of 
the verbs, and to the nouns or names of things 
and men; and of these I would observe, 1, That 
the Hebrew nouns are commonly derived from the 
verbs; and this is agreeable to the account which 
Moses gives of the first inventing the names of 
things. When Cain was to be named, his mother 
observed, that she bad gotten a man from the 
Lord; and therefore called him Cain, from the 
verb, which signifies to get. So when Seth was to 
be named, she considered that God had appointed 
her another, and called his name Seth, from the 
verb which signifies to appoint. When Noah was 
to be named, his father foresaw that he would com¬ 
fort them, and so named him Noah, from the verb, 
which signifies to comfort. And probably this was 
the manner in which Adam named the creatures: he 
observed and considered some particular action in 
each of them, fixed a name for that action, and 
front that named the creature according to it. 
2. All the verbs of the Hebrew tongue, at least 
all that originally belong to it, consist uniformly 
of three letters, and were perhaps at first pro¬ 
nounced as monosyllables; for it may be the 
vowels were afterwards invented, which dissolved 
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some of the words into more syllables than one. 
I am the more inclined to think this possible, 
because in many instances the same letter dissolves 
a word, or keeps it a monosyllable, according as 
the vowel differs, which is put to it. pH, Aven, is of 
two syllables, Aour, and rrH, Aouth , are words 
of one; and many Hebrew words, now pronounced 
with two vowels, might originally have but one: 
•p 2 , Barak, to bless, might at first be read, *rn, Brak, 
with many other words of the same sort. There 
are indeed several words in this language, which 
are not so easily reducible to monosyllables ; but 
these seem to have been compounded of two words 
put together, as shall be observed hereafter. 
3. Many of the nouns, which are derived from the 
verbs, consist of the very same letters with the verbs 
themselves ; probably all the nouns did so at first, 
and the difference there now is, in some of them, is 
owing to improvements made in the language. If 
we look into the Hebrew tongue in this manner, 
we shall reduce it to a very great simplicity; we 
shall bring it to a few names of things, men, and 
actions; we shall make all its words monosyllables, 
and give it the true marks of an original language. 
And if we consider how few the radical words are, 
about five hundred, such a paucity is another argu¬ 
ment in its favour. 

But there are learned writers, who offer another 
argument for the primsevity of the Hebrew tongue, 
namely, that the names of the persons mentioned 
before the confusion of Babe), as expressed in the 
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Hebrew, bear a just relation to the words from 
whence they were derived ; but all this etymology 
is lost, if yon take them in any other language into 
which you may translate them. Thns the man 
was called Adam, because be was taken from the 
ground: now the Hebrew word or*, Adam, is, 
they say, derived from mn^Admah, the ground. So 
again, Eve had her name because she was the mo* 
ther of all living; and agreeably hereto mn llcvah, 
is derived from the verb rm Hajah, to live. The 
name of Cuin was so called, because his mother 
thought him gotten from the Lord ; and agreeably 
to this reason, for his name pp, Kain , is derivable 
from sup, Kanah, to get. Tiie same might be said 
of Seth, Noah, and several other words; but all 
this etymology is destroyed and lost, if we take the 
names in any other language, besides the original 
one in which they are given. Thus for instance, 
if we call the man in Greek, ’A>oje, or Av&gawoj, 
the etymology is none between either of these 
words, and yq, the earth, out of which he was 
taken. If we call Eve, Eua, it will bear no rela¬ 
tion to £ijv, to live i and K cuv bears little or no rela¬ 
tion to any Greek word, signifying to get. To all 
this Grotius answers 5 , that Moses took an exact 
care, not to use the original proper names in his 
Hebrew book; but to make such Hebrew ones, as 
might bear the due relation to a Hebrew word of 
the same sense with the original word from whence 


* In Gen. xi, et not ad lib. i, do Verit n. Id. 
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these names were at first derived. Thus in Latin, 
Homo bears as good a relation to- Humus , the 
ground, as Adam, in Hebrew does to Admah; and 
therefore if Adaru were translated Homo, in the 
Latin, the propriety of the etymology would be 
preserved, though the Latin tongue was not the 
language in which the first man had his name 
given. Bat how far this may be allowed to be a 
good answer, is submitted to the reader. 

There is indeed another language in the world, 
which seems to have some marks of its being the 
original language of mankind, namely, the Chi¬ 
nese : the words of which are even now very few, 
not above twelve hundred ; the nouns are bnt three 
hundred and twenty-six, and all its words are con¬ 
fessedly monosyllables. Noah, as has been ob¬ 
served, very probably, settled in these parts; and 
if the great father and restorer of mankind came 
out of the ark and settled here, it is very probable 
that he left here the one universal language of the 
world. It might be an entertaining subject for 
any one who understands this language, to com¬ 
pare it with the Hebrew, to examine both the 
tongues, and strip each of all additions and im¬ 
provements they may possibly have received; and 
try whether they may not be reduced to a pretty 
great agreement with one another. But how far 
this can be done, 1 cannot say. However, this I 
think looks pretty clear; that whatever was the 
original of the Chinese tongue, it seems to be the 
first that ever was in those parts. All ohanges 
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and alterations of language are commonly for the 
better; but the Chinese language is so like a first 
and uncultivated essay, that it is hard to conceive 
any other tongne to have been prior to it. And 
since 1 have mentioned it, I may add, that whether 
this be the first language or not, the circumstance 
of this language’s consisting of monosyllables is a 
very considerable argument that the first language 
was in this respect like it. For, though it is natu¬ 
ral to think that mankind might begin to form 
single sounds first, and afterwards come to enlarge 
their speech by doubling and redoubling them ; yet 
it can iu no wise be conceived that if men had at 
first known the plenty of expression, arising from 
words of more syllables than one, any person or 
people would have been so stupid as to have re¬ 
duced their language to words of but one. 

We have still to treat of the confusion of the 
one language of the world. Before the confusion 
of Babel, we are told that the whole earth was of 
one language, and of one speech. Hitherto the 
original language of mankind has been preserved 
with little or no variation, for near two thousand 
years together; and now, in a little space of time, 
a set of men, associated and engaged in one and 
the same undertaking, came to be so divided in 
this matter, as not to understand one another’s 
expressions. Their language was confounded, that 
they did not understand one another's speech, and 
so were obliged to leave off building their city, and 
were by degrees scattered over the face of the earth. 
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Several writers have attempted to account for 
this confusion of language ; but they have had 
little success in their endeavours. What they offer 
as the general causes of the mutability of language, 
does in no wise come up to the matter before us; 
it is not sufficient to account for this first and great 
variation. The general causes* of the mutability 
of language are commonly reduced to these three. 
1. The difference of climates. 2. An intercourse or 
commerce with different nations; or, 3. The un¬ 
settled temper or disposition of mankind. 

1. The difference of climates will insensibly 
cause a variation of language; because it will oc¬ 
casion a difference of pronunciation. It is easy to 
be observed, that there is a pronunciation peculiar 
to almost every country in the world ; and accord¬ 
ing to the climate, the language will abound in 
aspirates, or leues, guttural sounds or pectorals, 
labials or dentals; a circumstance which would 
make the very same language sound different from 
itself, by a different expression or pronunciation. 
The Ephraimites 7 , we find, could not pronouce the 
letter Schin, ns their neighbours did. There is a 
pronunciation peculiar to almost every province; 
so that if we were to suppose a number of men of 
the same nation and language dispersed into differ¬ 
ent parts of the world ; the several climates in 
which their children would be born, would so 
affect their pronunciation, as in a few ages to make 
their language very different from one another. 

* Bodinus in Method. Hist. c. 9. 1 Judges xii, 6. 
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2. A commerce or intercourse with foreign na¬ 
tions does often cause an alteration of language. 
Two nations, by trading with one another, shall 
insensibly borrow words from each other’s lan¬ 
guage, and intermix them in their own; and it is 
possible, if the trade be of large extent, and con¬ 
tinued for a long time, the number of words so 
borrowed shall increase and spread far into each 
country, and both languages in an age or two be 
pretty mnch altered by the mixture of them. In 
like manner, a plantation of foreigners may by 
degrees communicate words to the nation where 
they come to live. A nation’s being conquered, 
and in some parts peopled by colonies of the 
conquerors, may produce the same consequence; 
as may also the receiving the religion of another 
people. In all these cases, many words of the 
sojonrners, or conquerors, or instructors, will in¬ 
sensibly be introduced; and the language of the 
country which received them by degrees be altered 
and corrupted by them. 

3. The third and last cause of the mutability 
of language is the unsettled temper and dispo¬ 
sition of mankind. The very minds and manners 
of men are continually changing; and since they 
are so, it is not likely that their idioms and words 
should be fixed and stable. An uniformity of 
speech depends upon an entire consent of a number 
of people in their manner of expression; but a 
lasting consent of a large number of people is 
hardly ever to be obtained, or long to be kept up 
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in any one thing; and unless we could by law pre¬ 
scribe words to the multitude, we shall never find 
it in diction and expression. Ateius Capito would 
have flattered Csesar into a belief, that he could 
make the Roman language what he pleased; but 
Pomponius very honestly assured him be had no 
such power®. Men of learning and observation 
may think and speak accurately, and may lay 
down rules for the direction and regulation of 
other people’s language; but the generality of 
mankind will still express themselves as their 
fancies lead them; aud the expression of the 
generality, though supported by no rules, will be 
the current language; and hence it will come to 
pass, that we shall be always so far from fixing 
any stability of speech, that we shall continually 
find the observation of the poet verified: 

Multa renascentur quse jam cecidere, eadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus. 

Quern penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 

Language will be always in a fluct tating condition, 
subject to a variety of new words and new expres¬ 
sions, according as the humour o the age, and the 
fancies of men shall happen to introduce them. 

These are the general reasons of the mutability 
of language; and it is apparently true, that some 
or other of these have, ever since the confusion of 
Babel, kept the languages of the world in a con- 

• For this reason, the great orator observes, " u«um loquendi 
populo concessi, scientiam tnihi reservavi.” Cic. de Oratore. 
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tinnal variation. The Jews mixing with the Ba¬ 
bylonians, when they were carried into captivity 9 , 
quickly altered and corrupted their language, by 
introducing many Syriacisms and Chaldeisms into 
it. And afterwards, when they became subject to 
the Greeks and Romans', their language became 
not only altered, but as it were lost, as any one 
will allow, who considers how vastly the old He¬ 
brew differs from the rabinnical diction, and the 
language of the Talmnds. The Greek tongue in 
time suffered the same fate ; and part of it may be 
ascribed to the Turks over-running their country, 
and part of it to the translation of the Roman 
empire to Constantinople. But some part of 
the change came from themselves; for, as 
Breerwood has observed, they had changed many 
of their ancient words, long before the Turks 
broke in upon them; of which he gives several 
instances out of the books of Cedrenus, Nicetas, 
and other Greek writers*. 

The numerous changes which the Latin tongue 1 
has undergone, may be all accounted for by the 
same reasons. They had in a series of years so 
diversified their language, that the Salian verses 
composed by Numa were scarcely understood by 
the priests in Quintilian's time; and there were 
but few antiquaries within about three hundred 
and fifty years, who could read and give the sense 

* Walton Prolegom. * Id. ibid. 

* Walton in Prolegom. de I.inguarum Natura, &c. 

* Id. ibid. 
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of the articles of treaty between Rome and Car¬ 
thage, made a little after the expulsion of the 
kings. The laws of the twelve tables, collected 
by Fulvius Ursinus, and published in the words 
of the kings and decemviri who made them, are a 
specimen of the very great alteration which time 
introduced into the Latin tongue. Nay, the pillar 
in the capital, erected in honour of Drusillus, 
about one hundred and fifty years before Cicero, 
shows, that even so small a space of time as a cen¬ 
tury and half caused great variations. After the 
Roman tongue attained the height of its purity, it 
quickly declined again and became corrupted ; 
partly from the number of servants kept at Rome, 
who could not be supposed to speak accurately, 
and with judgment; and partly from the great 
concourse of strangers, who came from the remote 
provinces, so that the purity of it was in a great 
degree worn off and gone, before the barbarisms 
of the Goths qnite extingnished it. 

And what has thus happened in the learned 
languages is equally observable in all the other 
languages of the world : time and age varies every 
tongue on earth. Our English, the German, 
French, or any other, differs so much in three or 
four hundred years, that we find it difficult to 
understand the language of our forefathers; and 
our posterity will think ours as obsolete, as we do 
the speech of those who lived ages ago. And all 
these alterations of the tongues may, I think, be 
sufficiently accounted for by some or other of the 
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causes before assigned; but none of them shows 
how or by what means the confusion at Babel 
could be occasioned. Our builders had travelled 
from their ancestors many hundred miles, from 
Ararat to Shinaar; the climates may differ, and 
suppose wc should imagine the cottntry to affect 
the pronunciation of the children born in it, yet 
still it will be hard to say that this should cause 
confusion ; for since they were all born in or near 
the same place, they would be all equally affected, 
and speak all alike. Besides, a difference of pro¬ 
nunciation causes difficulties only where persons 
come to converse, after living at a distance from 
one another. An imperfection in our children’s 
speech, bred np under our wing, would be observed, 
from its beginning, grow familiar to us as they, 
grew up, and the confusion occasioned by it would 
be very little. And as to any commerce with other 
nations, they had none; they were neither con¬ 
quered, nor mingled with foreigners; so that they 
could not learn any strange words this way. And 
though there have been many changes of language 
from the variation of men’s tempers, these we find 
have been frequent since this first confusion; but 
how or why they should arise at this time is the 
question. Language was fixed and stable, uni¬ 
formly the same for almost two thousand years 
together; it was now some way or other unfixed, 
and has been so ever since. Some considerable 
writers seem to acknowledge themselves puzzled at 
this extraordinary accident. The confusion of 
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tongues could not come from men, says St. Am¬ 
brose 4 ; for why should they incline to do such 
mischief to themselves, or how could they invent 
so many languages as are in the world ? It could 
not be occasioned by angels, good or bad, says 
Origen*, and the Rabbins 6 , and other writers 7 , 
for they have not power enough to do it. The 
express words of Moses, Go to i let us go doicn and 
confound their language; and again, the Lord did 
confound the long uage of the earthy says Bishop W al- 
ton*, imply a deliberate purpose of God himself to 
cause this confusion, and an actual execution of it. 
And the way in which it was performed, says the 
learned Bochart immediately, and without delay, 
proves it the immediate work of God, who alone 
can instantly effect the greatest purposes and de¬ 
signs. Several of .the Rabbins have inquired more 
curiously into the affair; but I fear the account 
they have given of it is poor and trifling. Buxtorf 
has collected all their opinions; but they seein to 
have put him out of humour with the subject, and 
to occasion him to conclude in the words of Mer- 
cerus, “ There is no reason to inquire too cu¬ 
riously into this matter: it was effected instantly in a 
■way and manner of which we can give no account; 
we know many things were done; but how they were 
done, we cannot say. It is a matter of faith.” 

• Thus. Ambros. de Causi* Mutationis Linguarum. 

» Origin. Horn. II. in Num. cap. xviii. 

* Jonath. ct al. ill Gen.xi, 7, 8. 

’ See t-uthvr in Gen. xi. Com. a Lapidc in Gen. xi. 

Prulegom. * Geograph. Sac. p. i, lib. i, c. 15. 
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The bnilders of Babel were evidently projectors; 
of which their designed tower is a proof; and if 
they bad one project, and that an idle one, why 
might they not have others? Language was but 
one, until they came to multiply the tongues; but 
that one was without doubt scanty, fit only to ex¬ 
press the early thoughts of mankind, who had not 
yet subdued the world, nor arrived at a large and 
comprehensive acquaintance with the things in it. 
There bad passed but eight or nine generations to 
the building of Babel; and all of them led a plain 
uncultivated method of living. But men now 
began to build towers, to open to themselves 
more extensive views, and consequently greater 
scenes of action than their ancestors had pursued. 
And why may not the thoughts of finding new 
names for those things which their enlarged no¬ 
tions offered to their consideration, have now 
arisen ? God is said to have sent down, and con¬ 
founded their language; but it is usual to meet 
with things spoken of as immediately done by 
God, which were effected, not by an extraordinary 
mirSCteybutTlylhe course of things permitted by 
him, to work out what he would have done in the 
world. Language was without doubt enlarged at 
'some particular time; and if a great deal of it was 
attempted at once, a confusion would naturally 
arise from it. When Adam gave the first names to 
things, he had no one to contradict him; and so 
what be named things, that was the name of them; 
for how should his children refuse to call things. 
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what he tanght them from their infancy to be the 
names of them ? And indeed Adam's life, and the 
lives of his immediate children, reached over so 
great a part of the first world, that U is hard to 
conceive men coaid vary their speech much, whilst 
under the immediate influence of those who taught 
them the first use of it. But the men of Shinaar 
had got away from their ancestors, and their heads 
were full of innovations ; and the projectors being 
many, the projects might be different, and the 
leading men might make up several parties 
amongst them. If we suppose the whole number 
of them to be no more than a thousand ; twenty 
or thirty persons endeavouring to invent new 
words, and spreading them amongst their com¬ 
panions, might in time cause much confusion. It 
does, indeed, look more like a miracle, to suppose 
the confusion of tongnes effected instantly—in a 
moment; bnt the text does not oblige u$ to think 
it so sudden a production. From the beginning of 
Babel to the dispersion of the nations, might be 
several years; and perhaps all this time a difference 
of speech was increasing, until at length it came to 
such a height, as to cause them to form different 
companies, and so to separate.. The argument of 
St. Ambrose, that men ivould not do themselves 
such a mischief, is not a good one : for. First, Ex¬ 
perience does not show us, that the fear of doing 
mischief has ever restrained the projects of ambi¬ 
tious men. Secondly, We often see the enterprises 
®f men run to greater lengths than they at first de- 
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signed; and in time spreading so far, as to be ont 
of the power and reach of their first authors to 
check and manage them. This is a method by 
which God often defeats the counsels, and controls 
the actions of men. Their own projects take 
unexpected turns, and they are often unable to 
manage the designs which they themselves first 
set on foot; nay, they are many times defeated 
amd confounded by them. And, thirdly, I do not 
see any mischief which arose, even from the con¬ 
fusion of language. It would have been inconve¬ 
nient for men to be always bound up within the 
narrow limits of the first scanty and confined lan¬ 
guage ; and though the enlarging speech happened 
to scatter men over the face of the earth ; it tended 
to the public good that they should be so scattered. 

If I may be indulged in one conjecture more, I 
would offer, that at this time the use of words of 
more syllables than one began amongst men ; for 
we find that the languages which most probably 
arose about this time, do remarkably differ from 
the most ancient Hebrew, in words of a greater 
length than the original Hebrew words seein to 
have been. The Chaldean words are many times 
made different from the Hebrew, by some final 
additions; and the words in that language, which 
differ from the Hebrew, are generally of more syl¬ 
lables than the old Hebrew radicals. The Syri¬ 
an, Egyptian, and Arabian tongues do, I think, 
afford instances of the same sort; and the more 
modern tongues, as the Greek and Latin, which 
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probably arose by some refinements of these, have 
carried the improvement further, and rnn into 
more in nmnber, and more compounded polysylla¬ 
bles. Whereas on the contrary, the languages of 
a more barbarous and less cultivated original, keep 
a nearer resemblance to the peculiar quality of the 
first tongue, and consist chiefly of short and single 
words. Our English language is now smoothed 
and enriched to a great degree, since the studies of 
polite literature have spread amongst us: but it is 
easy to observe,, that our tongue was originally full 
of monosyllables; so full, that if one were to take 
pains to do it, we may speak most tilings we have 
to speak of, and at the same time scarce use a word 
of more syllables than one. But I pretend to hint 
at these things only as conjectures. The reader 
has my full consent to receive or reject them as he 
pleases, 

There is oue inquiry more about the languages 
of the world, which I would just mention, that is, 
how many arose from the confusion of Babel ? 
Some writers think Moses has determined this 
question, by giving us the names of the leading 
men in this affair. He has given us a catalogue of 
the sons of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and told us, 
that by them was the earth divided, after their 
families, lands, tongues, and nations. But 1 think 
there is some difficulty in conceiving all the per¬ 
sons there mentioned to have headed companies from 
Babel; for it is remarkable that they differ from 
one another in age, by several descents ; and it is 
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not likely that many of them could be at that time 
old enough to be leaders; nay, and certain from 
history, that some of them were not so, whilst their 
fathers were alive. Other writers therefore have 
endeavoured to reduce the number to seventy, and 
think thut there were seventy different nations thus 
planted in the world', from the dispersion at 
Babel; and this notion they think is supported by 
the express words of Moses in another place. 
When the Most High divided to the nations their 
inheritance, when he separated the sorts of Adam , 
he set the bounds of the people according to the 
number of the children of Israel 1 : i. e. say they, 
he divided them into seventy nations, which was 
the number of the children of Israel when they 
came into Egypt. The Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uziel very plainly favours this interpretation of the 
words of Moses; but the Jerusalem Targum differs 
from it, According to this, the number of nations 
were bnt twelve, answering to the twelve tribes of 
the children of Israel. But I should think that 
neither of the Targums express Moses’s meaning. 
The people in the text are not the whole dispersed 
number that were at Babel, but the inhabitants of 
Canaan ; and the true meaning of the words of 
Moses is this, that when God divided to the 

' Many writers have been of this opinion, but the Greek 
fathers make the numbers seventy-two. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1, i; Eusebius in Citron. 1. i, p 11 , Epiphanius ad.ver. Hasres. 
I. i, sec. 5. And the Latin fathers have followed them. Auj. 
do Civit. Del Prosper de Yocat. Gentium, I. i, c. 4; et ali^ 

. t Deut. xxxii, 8, 
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nations tbeir inheritance, when he separated the 
sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people 
(i. c. which had Canaan, the designed inheritance 
of Jacob) according to the nnmher of the children 
of Israel; i. e. he gave the Canaanites such a tract 
of land as he knew would be a sufficient inheri¬ 
tance for the children of Israel. And thus this 
text will in no wise lead ns to the uumber of the 
nations that arose at Babel. That question is most 
likely to be determined by considering how many 
persons were heads of companies immediately at 
the time of the dispersion. One thing I would 
observe, that how few or how many soever the 
languages were now become; yet many of them, 
for some time, did not differ much from one an¬ 
other. For Abraham, a Hebrew, lived amongst 
the Chaldeans, travelled amongst the Canaanites, 
sojourned with the Philistines, and lived some time 
in Egypt; yet we do not find he had any remark¬ 
able difficulty in conversing with them. But 
though the difference of the tongues was small at 
first, yet every language, after the stability of 
speech was lost, varying in time from itself, the 
language of different nations in a few ages became 
vastly different, and unintelligible to one another. 
And thus in the time of Joseph, when his brethren 
came to buy corn in Egypt, we find the Hebrew 
and Egyptian tongues so diverse, that they used an 
interpreter in their conversation. The gradual 
decline of men’s lives, from longer to shorter 
periods, without doubt contributed a great deal t» 
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daily alterations j for when men’s lives were long, 
and several generations lived together in the world, 
and men, who learned to speak when children, 
continued to speak to their children for several 
ages, they mast have transmitted their language 
through many generations with little variation. 
But when the succession of mankind came on 
quicker, the language of ancestors was more liable 
to grow obsolete; and there was an easier oppor¬ 
tunity for novelty and innovation to spread amongst 
mankind. Thus the speech of the world con¬ 
founded first at Babel received in every age new 
and many alterations; until the languages of dif¬ 
ferent nations came to be so very various and 
distinct from one another, as we now find them. 
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THE people at Shinaar, upon the confusion of 
their language, in a little time found it necessary 
to separate; and accordingly divided themselves 
under the conduct of the leading men amongst 
them. Some writers imagine, that they formed 
as many societies as Moses has given us names 
of the sons of Noah, Gen. x, for, say they, in 
the words of Moses, These were the sons of Noah 
after their families, after their tongues, in their 
lands, after their nations; and by these were the 
nations divided in the earth after the Flood. But, 
1 think, this opinion cannot be admitted, for 
several reasons. 

1. The dispersion of mankind happening about 
the time of Peleg’s birth; and it is very plain 
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that all the persons named by Moses, who must 
appear younger, or not much older than Peleg, 
could not be heads of nations, or leaders of com¬ 
panies at this time; for they were but infants, or 
children; therefore the sons of Jocktan, who 
dwelt from Mesha to Sephar, had no hand in this 
dispersion ; they were perhaps not born, or at most 
very yonng men. They must therefore be sup¬ 
posed to have settled at first under their fathers; 
in time each of them might remove with a little 
company, and so have a kingdom or nation descend 
from him. 

2. None of the persons named by Moses, as 
concerned in the dispersion, both in the families 
of Japhet and Ham, were lower in descent than 
the third generation; they are either sons or 
grandsons of Japhet or Ham; as Gomer, and 
the sons of Gomer; Javan, and the sons of Ja¬ 
van ; Cush, and the sons of Cush ; Mizraim, and 
the sons of Mizraim. The descendants of these 
made a figure afterwards, as appears from the 
manner of mentioning a son of Casluhim, out 
of tchom came Philistim; plainly intimating, that 
the person so named was a descendant of Caslu- 
him, later than these days. And if this observa¬ 
tion may be allowed in the family of Arphaxad, 
neither Salah nor Eber were leaders of companies 
at the confusion of tongues. 

3. Not all the persons here mentioned, even of 
the third generation, were immediately heads of 
different nations, at the time of the dispersion ; for 
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Canaan had eleven sons, yet they did not imme¬ 
diately set np eleven nations, bat afterwards were 
the families of the Canaanites spread abroad'. 
They at first lived together under their father, then 
afterwards separated, and in time became eleven na¬ 
tions in the land of Canaan. In the same manner, 
very probably, the sons of Aram lived under their 
father in Syria; and it is evident from the history 
of Egypt, that Mizraim’s* children set up no king¬ 
doms there during his life. 

4. The same observation may be made in other 
families; and we may also consider, that some¬ 
times some one of the children was the leader; 
and the father of the family, as well as the rest, 
lived in the society erected by him. Thus, for 
instance, we do not find that Cosh was a king in 
any country; all the countries into which his 
children separated came in time to be called after 
his name, as shall be observed hereafter: but the 
place where he himself lived was encompassed by 
the river Gihon 5 , and therefore most probably 
within the compass of his son Nimrod's domi¬ 
nions. The names of places do not always prove 
the persons whose names they bear, to have been 
kings in them, or to have first peopled them ; for 
sometimes rnlers named places after the names of 

• Gen. x, 18. 

* The word Mizraim is of the plural number, as arc several- 
other names here used by Moses; however, that I might not 
vary from the words of Moses, I have used them as singulars. 

I Gen. ii, 13. 
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their ancestors, and sometimes after the names of 
their children. The children of Dan, named 
Leshcm Dan, after the name of Dan their father*; 
Kirjath-Arba was by Caleb called Hebron, after 
the name of Hebron, his grandson 

5. The numbers of mankind at this time is a 
good proof, that all the persons named by Moses 
could not be leaders of companies, and planters of 
nations, at the dispersion from Babel; for at the 
birth of Peleg, the men, women, and children at 
Shinaar could not be more in number than one 
thousand five hundred; and not above five hnn- 
dred of them of the age of thirty years. Such a 
body caiinot be conceived sufficient to afford people 
for sixty or seventy kings to plant nations with, in 
several distant parts of the world ; they would not, 
at this rate, have had above one or two and twenty 
men, women, and children, in a kingdom. 

6. But the manner in which mankind were dis¬ 
persed is a farther proof that they did not go forth 
at first in many companies, to plant different na¬ 
tions ; for if we consider the situation of the na¬ 
tions which were named after these men, we 
shall find, that notwithstanding all the confusion 
of tongues, and diversity of their language, yet 
it so happened in their dispersion from one an¬ 
other, that, except three or four instances only, 
the sons of Japhet peopled one part of the world, 
the sons of Shem another, and the sons of Ham a 

« Joshua xix, 4-7. 

* Judges i, 10. I Cbron. ii, 42. 
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third. Their families were not scattered here and 
there, and intermingled with one another; as 
would very probably have happened, if sixty or 
seveuty different languages had immediately arisen 
amongst them, and caused them to separate in so 
many companies, in order to plant each a country, 
to be inhabited by as many as agreed in the same 
expression. If, at the first confusion of tongues, 
the sons of Shem had differed from flie sons of 
Shcm; and the sons of Ham from the sons of 
Ham; and the children of Japhet from their 
brethren; each one speaking a language of his 
own; the dispersion would in no wise have been 
so regular as we shall find it. Each leading 
man must have taken his own way, and the 
several branches of each family must have been 
scattered here and there; as the accidental tra¬ 
vels of their leaders might happen to have carried 
them. Nothing less than a very extraordinary 
miracle could have sorted them, as it were, and 
caused the children of each family to sit down 
round about and near to one another*. 

From all these considerations, therefore, I ima¬ 
gine that the common opinion about the dispersion 


* The writers upon this subject generally suppose this par¬ 
ticular to have been the effect of a miracle; but I think it may 
be better accounted for in a natural way; and ihe advice of 
the poet to the writers of bis times, is not impertinent to tbo 
readers even of the inspired books: — 

Nec Deus intenit, niri dignut vindict nodut 
Incident. 


VOL. I. 
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of mankind is a very wrong one. The confusion 
of tongues arose at first from small beginnings, 
increased gradually, and in time grew to such a 
height as to scatter mankind over the face of the 
earth. When these men came first to Babel, they 
were hut few; and very probably lived together 
in three families, sons of Shem, sons of Ham, 
and sons of Japbet; and the coufusion arising 
from some leading men in each family inventing 
new words, and endeavouring to teach them to 
those under their direction, this in a little time 
divided the three families from one another. For 
the sons of Japhet affecting the novel inventions 
of a son of Japhet; the sons of Ham affecting 
those of a son of H.im; and the sons of Shem 
speaking the new words of a son of Shem ; a con¬ 
fusion would necessarily arise, and the three fa¬ 
milies would part; the instructors leading off all 
such as were initiated in their peculiarities of 
speech. This might be the first step taken in the 
dispersion of mankind: they might at first break 
into three companies only; and when this was 
done, new differences of speech still arising, each 
of the families continued to divide and subdivide 
amongst themselves, time after time, as their num¬ 
bers increased, and new and different occasions 
arose, and opportunities offered; until at length 
there were planted in the world, from each family, 
several nations called after the names of the per¬ 
sons of whom Moses has given us a catalogue. 
This 1 think is the only notion we can form of the 
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confusion and division of mankind, which can 
give a probable account of their being so dis¬ 
persed into the world, as to be generally settled 
according to their families; and the tenth chap¬ 
ter of Genesis, if rightly considered, implies no 
more. For the design of Moses in that chapter 
was, not to determine who were the leading men 
at the confusion of tongnes; but only to give a 
catalogue or general account of the names of the 
several persons descended from each of Noah’s 
children, who became famous in their generations; 
not designing to pnrsne more minutely their se¬ 
veral histories. Such accounts of families as this, 
are freqnent in the Old Testament. We meet 
another of them 7 , where Moses mentions Esau's 
family. He gives a catalogue of their names, 
and adds, these be the dukes of Edom according to 
their habitations in the land of their possession *. 
Not that the descendants of Esau were thus set¬ 
tled in these habitations at the time of Isaac's 
death, which is the place where Moses inserts 
his account of them; for at that time Esau took 
his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and 
ulent into the country from the face of his brother 
Jacob, and he tvent and dwelt in Mount Seir 9 . 
They lived all together iu the family of Esau, 
during the term of his life; when he died, then 
they might separate, and in time become dnkes 
and governors, according to their families, after 


’ Gen. xxxvi. 


• Ver. +3. 

K 2 


? Ver. 6 , & 8. 
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their places, and by their names mentioned in 
this catalogue; and this probably not all at once, 
immediately upon Esau’s death. For it seems 
most reasonable to imagine that at bis death they 
might divide into no greater number of families, 
than he had children; though afterwards his 
grandsons set up each a family of his own, when 
they came to separate from their father’s house. 
In this manner the earth was divided by the se¬ 
veral sons of Noah, mentioned Genesis x. After 
their families , after their tongues, in their lands, 
and after their nations. Not that the persons 
there mentioned were all at one time planters 
of nations ; but only, that there were so many 
persons of figure descended from the sons of 
Noah, who, some at one time, and some at an¬ 
other, became heads of nations, or had nations 
called by their names, by their descendants; and 
so, by them the nations were divided 1 , i. e. the 
people were broken into different nations on the 
earth ; not at once, or immediately upon the con¬ 
fusion, but at several times, as their families in¬ 
creased and separated after the Flood. This 
account will reconcile wbat I before observed, 
that the dispersion of mankind happened about 
the time of the birth of Peleg, with the fragment 
in Eusebins, which seems to place it thirty years 
after. For, according to Eusebius, they continued 
building their tower for forty years 3 ; but the 

• Geo. x. 32. 

• E/uncut MtuSofutvlts *nj ft. Euseb. in Chron. 
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birth of Peleg was about ten years after their be¬ 
ginning it. The confnsion of language, therefore, 
and the dispersion of mankind, were not effected 
all at once; they began at the birth of Peleg, but 
were not completed until thirty years after; some 
companies separating and going away one year, 
and some another; and thus Ashor did not go 
away at first, but lived some time under Nimrod 3 . 

The authors who have treated of this subject 
endeavour to determine, what particular countries 
were planted by these men; and the substance of 
what they offer is as follows. 

Noah had three sons*, Shem, Ham, and Japhet: 
the eldest of the three was Japhet. For, first. 
Ham, or Canaan, i. e. the father of Canaan, was 
his youngest son, for so he is called by Moses 1 . 
And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what 
his younger .ton had done unto him , and he said — 
Cursed be Canaan : i. e. considering the disrespect 
which his younger son Ham, or Canaan, had 
shewn him, be cursed him*. Secondly, Shem was 
Noah's second son; for Shem* was a hundred years 
old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the 
Flood. Now Noah was five hundred years old at 
the birth of his eldest son 7 ; but if Shem was no 
more than a hundred years old two years after the 
Flood, it is evident that Noah was five hundred 
and two years old at Shem’s birth; and conse- 

* Gen. x, II. • Chap. v. ver. 32. 4 Chap, ix, 24. 25. 

* He only pronounced the curse prophetically. Edit. 

* Gen. xi, 10. 1 Chap, r, 32. 
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fjnently that Shem was not his eldest son. Thirdly, 
It remains, therefore, that Japbet was the eldest 
son of Noab, and so he is called by Moses, Gen. 
x, 21. 

Japhet is supposed not to have been present at 
the confusion of Babel. Moses gives no account 
of bis life or death; makes no mention at all of his 
name in the history of the nations which arose 
from Babel. So that, probably, he lived and died 
where his father Noah settled after the Flood. 
Tlie descendants of Japbet who came to Shinaar, 
and were heads of nations, at, or some time after 
the dispersion of mankind, were Gomer, Magog, Ma- 
dai, Javan, Mesech, Tubal, Tiras, Askanez, Riphath, 
Togarmah,Elisha,Tarshish, Kittim,Dodanim. The 
countries which they fixed in were as follows: — 

Gomer, Tubal, Togarmah, Magog, and Me¬ 
sech, settled in and near the north parts of Sy¬ 
ria. The prophet Ezekiel, foretelling the trou¬ 
bles which foreign princes should endeavour to 
bring upon the Israelites, calls the nations he 
speaks of by their ancient original names, taken 
from their first founders or ancestors. Thus Gog, 
the king of Magog, is said to be the chief prince 
of Mesech and Tubal*. So that wherever these 
countries were, I think we may conclude, that the 
lands of Mesech, Tubal, and Magog, were near to 
one another; united in time under the dominion 
of a prince, called by the prophet Gog. And as 
we learn from Ezekiel, that these countries were 
* Ezelc. xxxviii, 2. 
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contiguous; so if we consider thut Hierapolis, or 
the present Aleppo, was anciently called Miigog, 
this will intimate to ns the sitnation of these na¬ 
tions. The name by which Lncian calls this city, 
is its common one, «ga sroX»s, or, the Sacred City; 
bnt he says 9 expressly, that anciently it was called 
by another name. And Pliny* tells ns what that 
ancient name was; the Syrians, he says, called it 
Magog. Maimonides 3 places Magog in Syria; and 
Bochart himself, though he would willingly plant 
Magog in Scythia*, acknowledges that Hierapolis 
had been named from him. We have therefore 
reason to think Magog the country, of which 
Aleppo was chief city, and the land of Mesech and 
of Tubal were adjacent to it. In these parts, 
therefore, Tnbal, Mesech, and Magog fixed, and 
their lands were called after their names. The 
house of Togarraah is, in the same chapter of 
Ezekiel 4 , said to be of the north quarters. There 
were two remarkable powers prophesied of, who 
were to afflict the Israelites; and they are de¬ 
scribed in Scripture by the kings of the North , 
and the kings of the South. By the kings of the 
South, are meant the kings of Egypt; by the 
kings of the North, the kings of Syria. Togar- 
ntah of the north quarters, therefore, is a country, 
part of Syria, very probably bordering upon Ma¬ 
gog, which gives it a situation very fit for trading 

* Lucian de Dei Syria. 1 Lib. v, cap. 23. 

* In Habcoih tiieruinotb, c. i, sec. 9. 1 Phaleg. 1. i, c. 2. 

* Lsek. xxxviii, 6. 
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in the fairs of Tyre, with horses and moles, accord¬ 
ing to what the prophet* says of the Togarmians. 
Corner and his bands seem 8 to be joiued by the 
same prophet to Togarmab. We may therefore 
suppose his country to be adjacent. 

Askanez planted himself near Armenia; for the 
prophet Jeremiah 7 , speaking of the nations that 
should be called to the destruction or taking of 
Babylon, by the Mt-des under Cyrus, mentions 
Ararat, Minni, and Askanez. It is probable these 
three nations, thus joined together by the prophet, 
bordered npon one another; and since Minni is 
Armenia the Less, called Aram-minni; and Ararat 
the country in which the mountains of Ararat, or 
Tanrns, take their rise ; Askanez must be some 
neighbouring and adjacent nation. It is observa¬ 
ble from profane history, that Cyrus, before he 
shut up Babylon in the siege in which he took it, 
after the conquest of Croesus, king of Lydia*, by 
his captains subdued Asia Minor; and with part 
of his army under his own conduct 9 , reduced the 
nations of Upper Asia, and having settled them 
under his obedience, and very probably strength¬ 
ened his army by levies of new soldiers' made 

* Ezek. xxvii, 14. * Ezek. xxxviii, 6. ’ Jerera. li, 27. 

* Xenophon Cyroped. 1. vii, c. 4; Herodot. 1. i. 

* Herod. I. i. 

’ Bochart, in Phaleg. lib. iii, e. 0, endeavours to prove 
Askanez to be Phrygia, from some particular levies which 
Hys’aspes made there for the increase of Cyros’s army; but as 
Cyrus made use of these for the conquest of many other nations, 
before he went back to Babylon, these levies cannot properly 
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amongst them, he entered Assyria, and besieged 
Babylon ; and this was the culling Ararat, Minni, 
and Askanez, to assist the Medes against Babylon, 
of which the prophet speaks. 

Tarshish planted Cilicia; for the prophet Isaiah 
calls a country of this name to join in lamenta¬ 
tion for the destruction of Tyre (Isaiah xxiii). 
And the country which the prophet thus calls 
opon, seems to lie over sea from Tyre*, and to 
be a frequent trader to Tyre J , and therefore not 
vastly distant, and to be a place of considerable 
shipping*; all which marks belonged, at the time 
of these descriptions, more evidently to Cilicia, 
than to any other nation of the world. 

Kittim was the father of the Macedonians ; for 
the destruction of Tyre, effected by Alexander of 
Macedon, is said to be of Kittim*; and Alexander 
himself is described, Alexander the son of Philip, 
who came out of the land of Kittim 6 ; and the 
navy of Alexander is prophesied of, and called 7 
Ships that should come from Kittim; and Perseus, 
the king of Macedon, who was conquered by the Ro¬ 
be said to have been raised for the siege of that city. It is 
more probable, that he strengthened his army in all countries he 
subdued ; and as his last conquests before he went to Babylon 
were in Armenia, and the parts adjacent, it was these nations 
he took with him to subdue Assyria. 

* Isaiah xxiii, 6. 1 Ezekiel xxvii, 12. 

* Isaiah xxi, I and 14. And the heathen writers represent 
the Cilician* a* the ancient masters of the seas. See Strab. 
I. xiv, p. 078, & Solin. 41. 

* Isaiah xxiii, I. 

1 Numb, xxiv, 24. 


* I Maccab. i, I. 
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man's, is called, the king of the Kittims *; and the 
Macedonian, or Greek shipping, which brought 
the Roman ambassadors to Egypt, are called the 
ships of Kittim 9 . Bochart' thinks that the ships 
here spoken of were ships of Italy; and from this 
text, and another or two, of which he evidently 
mistakes the true meaning, be would infer the 
laud of Kittim to be Italy. But if we consider 
the words of Daniel* We shall find the meaning 
of them to be this ; that at the time appointed, the 
king of the North, i. e. Antiochus’, should return 
and come towards the South, i. e. towards Egypt; 
but it should not be as .the former, or as the latter, 
i. e. his coming should not be successful, as it had 
once before been, and as it was again afterwards; 
for the ships of Kittim should come against him; 
the Roman ambassadors in ships of or from Ma¬ 
cedonia should come against him, and oblige him 
to return home without ravaging or seizing upon 
Egypt. And it is remarkable 4 , that the circum¬ 
stances of C. Popilius’s voyage, who was the Ro¬ 
man ambassador here spoken of, give a reason for 
calling the ships he sailed in, ships of or from 
Kittim, or Macedonia; for his voyage from Rome 
was in this manner. He sailed into the iEgean 
sea, and designed before his embassy to have goae 

* I Maecab. viii, 5. » Dan. xi, 30. 

1 Bochart would render the Isles of Kittim (Ezek xxvii, 6), 
Isles of Italy; but it is more probably rendered. Isles of Greece, 
or Maccdon. i. e. Isles near Macedon, in the iEgean Sea. 

* Dan xi. 29, 30. 

* See Dean Prideaux’s Connection, b. iii. 4 See Livy, I. xiv. 
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to Macedonia, where the consul was then engaged 
in war with Perseus ; hot the enemy having some 
small vessels cruising on those seas, he was induced 
for his safety to put in at Delos, and sent his ships 
with some message to the consul in Macedonia. 
He intended at first not to have waited the return 
of his ships, but to have pursued his embassy by 
the assistance of the Athenians, who furnished 
him with ships for the voyage ; but before he set 
sail, his ships came back again, and brought news 
of jEmilius’s conquest of Macedon; upon this he 
dismissed the Athenian ships, and set sail towards 
Egypt. And thus the ships which carried him to 
the finishing this embassy, came from Kittim, or 
Macedonia. 

Elisha is thought to have planted some of the 
Cyclades in the iEgean Sea ; for the Cyclades are 
called by his name, by Ezekiel 5 . Blue and pur¬ 
ple are said to be brought to Tyre, from the Isle* 
of Elisha. In after-ages the best blue and purple 
were of the Tyrian dye; but in the earlier times it 
was brought to Tyre to be sold, from the Cycla¬ 
des; and agreeably hereto, several authors, both 
poets and prose-writers, speak of a dye for purple, 
found in the Grecian seas, and particularly among 

s Ezek. xxrii, 7. Homer, Iliad 4, mentions the Cariansand 
Maeonians as the ancient dyers in purple; and perhaps here the 
family of Elisha might be first settled. Caria and Mseonia are 
two countries, on the coasts of Asia, near the ASgean Sea. The 
ancients often called such countries. Isles, as bordered upon the 
sea, though they were really part of the continent, especially 
if they usually sailed to them. 
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the Cyclades 6 . Javan is thought to have planted 
Greece; the lxx were of this mind, and con¬ 
stantly translate the Hebrew word Javan, into 
or Greece. And the prophet Ezekiel re¬ 
presents the inhabitants of Javan to be consider¬ 
able dealers or traders in persons of men 7 . And 
this agrees very remarkably with the Heathen ac¬ 
counts of Greece; for the generality of writers 
speak of the most elegant and best slaves as 
coming ont of the several countries of Greece. 
Heliodorus 6 mentions two Ionian servants sent 
as presents to Theagenes and Chariclea. And 
in another place 9 , makes Cybele’s cup-bcarer to 
he a lass of Ionia. .Xliun 1 supposes the cause 
of Darius’s making wnr upon the Greeks, to be 
his wife Atossa’s desire to have some Grecian 
maidens to attend her. And Herodotus reports 
the same factand adds, that she persuaded 
her husband to turn bis arms from the Scythians 
upon the Greeks, in order to get her some ser¬ 
vants out of some particular parts of Greece, 
where she heard there were very famous ones.— 
Clandian alludes to this request of Atossa*. And 
Martial 4 many times speaks in commendation of 
the Greek slaves. 

* Plin. I. ix, C- 36. Pauaan. in Laconicis id. in Phocicis. 
Horat. litx ii, od. IS. Slat. I. i, Sy Iv. 2 . Juvenal Satyr. 8. 

1. 101. Horat. lib. iv, Od. 13. Vitruv. I. vii, c 13. 

7 Ezek. xxvii, IS. * Heliodor. 1 vii. par. 1619. p. 338. 

» Id. I. viii. ' iElian de Animal. I. xi, c. 27. 

* Herodot. in Thalia, p IS*. 

» Claudian, lib. ii, in ktttrop. 

* Epig. lib. iv, 66; and lib. vii, 79. 
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Madai was very probably the father of the 
Medes; for the Medes are always called by this 
name *. 

Tiras was the father of the Thracians *. 

Ripbath settled near the borders of Paphla- 

gonia. 

Where Dodunim settled is very uncertain. His 
name is also written Rhodaniin 7 . And it is 
thought he planted Rhodes; though the argu¬ 
ments to support this opinion are very slender. 

Shem was the second son of Noah. Moses has 
told us 8 bow long he lived, and when he died ; so 
that probably he lived amongst some of these na¬ 
tions. !t is nowhere said where he lived; but 
some writers* have imagined him to be Wel¬ 
ch isedee, the king of Salem, to whom Abraham 
paid tithes (Gen. xiv, 20). Shem was, iudeed, 
alive at that time', and lived many years after; 
but there is no proof of his being king of Salem. 
It is not likely that he should reign king over the 
children of Ham. And Abruham's tithes were 
not paid to Shem, the ancestor and head of Abra¬ 
ham's family, but (according to Heb. vii, 6), to 

» D<n v. 28. chap, vi, ver. 8, 12, 15, chap, viii, ver. 20; 
and Esther i, 3, 14, 18, 19, chap, x, ver. 2. 

* Abrah. Zacuth. in lib. Jachudn f. 145. Joseph. Antiq. I. i, 
c. 7. Euseb. in Chron. Eustath. in Hexaein. ct al. 

* I Chron. i, 7. * Gcu xi. 

* Targ. Jonathan et Targ. Hierosolym. et Midras Agada 
quam citat B. Selomo et Cabbalistae in Baalhattuiiin. 

* Fo. Shem, who lived to be six hundred years old, lived 
thirteen years after tbe death nf Sarah, and till Abraham was 
one hundred and fifty-one years old. 
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one of a different and distinct family, to one that 
was, says the sacred writer, o /xy y«i/*aAoy@jiuw; 
auTwv, not of their descent or genealogy. The 
sons of Sheui, were Elum, Ashur, Arphaxad, Lud, 
Aram. 

Elam led his associates into Persia, and became 
the planter of that country; and agreeably hereto, 
the Persians are constantly called in Scripture 
Elamites 2 . Elam could at first people but a small 
tract of ground ; but it seems as if he 6xed him¬ 
self near the place where the kings of Persia af¬ 
terwards had their residence; for when the em¬ 
pire, which began at Elam, came to be extended 
over other countries, and to take a new name, and 
to be divided into many provinces, the head pro¬ 
vince retained the name of Elam ; thus the palace 
of Susa, or Shnsan, was in the province of Elam '. 

Ashur for some time lived under Nimrod, in 
the land of Shinaar; but afterwards removed with 
his company into Assyria, and built in time some 
cities there, Nineveh, Reboboth, Calah, and Resen 4 . 

Arphaxad lived at Ur of the Chaldees, which 
(according to St. Stephen 5 , who supposed Abra¬ 
ham to live in Mesopotamia, befdre he lived at 
Haran) was near to Shinaar and Assyria; but 
over the rivers, so as to be in Mesopotamia. 
E!>er, the grandson of Arphaxad, had two sons, 
Peleg and Jocktan. Peleg was born about the 
time of the confusion 6 ; and when Jocktan came 

* Isaiah xxi, 2; Jerem. xxv, 25 ; Acts ii, 9 ; & in al. loc. 

* Dan. viii, 2. * Gen. x, II, 12. s Acts vii, 2. 

? Gen. x, 25. 
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to be of years to bead a company, he led away 
part of thin family to seek a new habitation. 
Jocktan had thirteen sons 7 , Almodad, Sheleph, 
Hazarmeveh, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Dicklah, 
Obal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, Huvilah, Jobab. 
These and their families spread, in time, from 
mount Mesha to mount Sepbur, two mountains 
in the Ea9t'. There were nations in India, which 
took the names of some of these sons of Jocktan ; 
namely, Ophir, whither Solomon sent for gold: 
and Huvilah, on the bank of the river Ganges; 
and the Sabeans mentioned by Dionysius in his 
Periegesis. And some writers have imagined, 
that Sheba, Havilah, and Ophir, inhabited India; 
but it is much more probable that, as the sous of 
Jocktan spread from Mesha to Sephar, so their 
descendants might, in time, in after-ages, people 
the countries from Sephar, until they reached to 
Ganges, and spread over into India. And the 
countries there planted might be called by the 
names of the ancestors of those who planted them; 
though the persons by whose names they were 
called never lived in them. 

The other branch of Arpbaxad's family con¬ 
tinued at Ur for three generations. In the days 
of Terah the father of Abraham, the Chaldeans 
expelled them their country, because they would 
not worship their gods*. Upon this they removed 
over Mesopotamia to Haran', and here they con- 

’ Gen. x, 20—29. • Ver. 30. * Judith y, ». 

* Gen. xi, 31. 
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tinned until Terah died; and then Abraham, and 
Lot, and all that belonged to them, left the rest 
of their brethren at Haran, and travelled into 
Canaan 1 . 

Lud is generally supposed to be the father of the 
Lydians in Lesser Asia. 

Aram. The name of Aram is constantly, in 
Scripture, the name of Syria; thus Naaman the 
Syrian is called the Aramean 3 ; thus the Syrian 
language is called the Aramean 4 ; and the Sy¬ 
rians are called by this name in all places of Scrip¬ 
ture wherever they are mentioned*. And they 
were known by this name to the ancient heathen 
writers. Syria, says Eusebius from Josephus, was 
called Aram; until in after ages it took another 
name, from one Syrus. And Strabo expressly 
says, that the people we now call Syrians, were 
anciently called by the Syrians Aramenians, and 
Arameans. And agreeably hereto the adjoining 
countries into which the posterity of Aram might 
spread, took the name of Aram, only with some 
other additional name joined to it. Thus Arme¬ 
nia the Less came to be called Arammiuni, or the 
little Aram. Mesopotamia was named Padau- 
Arara, or the field of Aram ; and sometimes Aram- 
Naharaim, or Aram of the rivers. And we find 
Bethuel and Laban 0 , the sons of Nahor, the de¬ 
scendant of Arphaxad, and not of Aram, are called 

• Gen. xii, 5. * 2 Kings v. I. 

« Ezra iv. 7; and Isaiah xxvi. 11. 

*See 2 Sam. viii, 5; and x, 6; I Kings xx, 20 ; 2 Kings 
v, 2; 1 Chron. xix, 10 ; et in mille al. loc. • Gen. xxv, 20. 
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Syrians, or Arameans, from their coming to live in 
this country. In what particular part of Syria 
Aram settled himself is uncertain ; nor have we 
any reason to imagine that his sons Hoi, Mesh, or 
Gether, ever separated from him. Nor is it certain 
that the land of Uz, which the prophet Jeremiah* 
makes part of the land of Edom, and which was 
the land in which Job lived, seated near the Ish- 
maelitcs and Sabeans who robbed him, had its 
name from Uz the son of Aram. 

Ham was the youngest son of Noah. It is 
thought that he was at the confusion of Babel: 
and that after mankind was dispersed, he lived in 
Canaan, says Jurieu*, and was king of Salem; or, 
say other writers, he went into Egypt. Both these 
opinions are at best uncertain. The reasons for 
the latter, that Egypt is often called the land of 
Iium% and that Ham, or Jupiter Ammon, was 
there worshipped, are not conclusive arguments 
that Ham himself ever lived there. The descend¬ 
ants of Ham might call the land of Egypt, when 
they came to dwell in it, after the name of their 
ancestor, in remembrance of him ; as the children 
of Terah called the country they travelled into, 
when they left Ur, by the name of Haran 1 . Ha- 
ran himself died in Ur of the Chaldees*, the land 
of his nativity; and, perhaps, his being dead occa¬ 
sioned his kindred to call that part of Mesopota- 

’ Lam. iv, 21. * Critical Hist. 

• Ps. cv, 23, 27 j Ps. lxxviii, 51, &c. * Gen. xi, SI. 

* Gen. xi, 28. 
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mia, where they settled, the land of Haran, in 
remembrance of him. In like manner the descend¬ 
ants of Ham, when they came to look back to their 
ancestors, and to pay honours to the memory of 
such of them as had been of old famous in their 
generations, might place their great ancestor Ham 
at the head of their deities, though he had never 
lived among them. The sons of Ham were Cush, 
Mizraim, Phul, and Canaan. 

Cush docs not appear to have been a leader or a 
governor of any particular company. He had so 
much respect paid him, as to have a country called 
by his name, the land of Cush; but its situation 
was where his son Nimrod bore rule; for the land 
of Cush was at first within the compass of the river 
Gihon : for that river, says Moses 3 , compassed the 
whole land, of Cush. Perhaps somewhere here¬ 
abouts Cush lived and died 4 , honoured by his sons, 
who were fond of calling their countries after his 
nao^e ; for we find the name Cush, though at first 
confined to a small tract of ground, was in time 
made the name of several countries. The children 
of Cush spread in time into several parts of Arabia, 
over the borders of the land of Edom, into Arabia 
Felix, up to Midian and Egypt; and we find in¬ 
stances in Scripture of all these countries being 
called by the name of the land of Cush. 

’ Gen ii. 13. 

* According to the Persian and Arabian traditions, Cush lived 
at Erech, one of his son Nimrod’s cities. Cusb (id e I Cutha) 
f it rex territorii Babel et residebat in erac. Tabari, in cap. dc 
morte Saras, apud Hyde de Rel. vet. Pers. p. 40. 
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I mny here take notice of a very gross mistake, 
which runs through our English translation of the 
Bible. We constancy render the land of Cush, 
the land of Ethiopia; but there is not any one 
place in Scriptnre, where the land of Cush should 
be so rendered. By the land of Cash is alwys 
meant some part of Arabia ; for there are some 
texts which cannot possibly have any meaning, if 
we render Cush Ethiopia. But the sense of all is 
clear and easy, if we translate it Arabia. Thus, 
for instance, Ezekiel 5 prophesying of a desolation 
which God wonld bring upon all Egypt, says, that 
it shonld be utterly waste and desolate, from the 
tower of Syene, even unto the border of Cush. 
Now the tower of Syene stood upon the borders of 
Egypt, next to Ethiopia; Cush, therefore, must be 
the opposite country on the other side of Egypt; 
for this only can make the Prophet intelligible, 
who meant from one side of Egypt to the other. 
Syene and Ethiopia join and are contiguous, and 
therefore, from Syene to Ethiopia, are words of no 
meaning, or at most can be no description of Egypt; 
but must be an evident blunder and mistake of our 
translators *. And as this particular passage does 

* Ezek. xsix, 10. 

* A very learned writer would correct this mistake in the 
following manner. The Hebrew word migdol, he says which 
is translated lower, is the name of the city Magdulum, which 
was at the other entrance of Egypt from Palestine; and Siene 
was at the other end, and upon the borJers of Ethiopia ; but 
this correction, I think, camot be vlmitt d, for the Hebrew 
words are not mis-'tv ViaOQ from Migdol to Seveneh, but 

L 2 
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clearly evidence Arabia to be the land of Cusb, so 
all other places accord very well to this interpre¬ 
tation. We are told’ that the Arabians near the 
Cushites joined with the Philistines against Jeho- 
ram. Now if these Cushites are the Ethiopians, 
Ethiopia, being situate on the other side of Egypt, 
no Arabians could possibly live near them. The 
Cushites, therefore, here spoken of, are the inhabi¬ 
tants of Arahia-Felix, where Dedan and Sheba, 
descendants of Cush, fixed themselves; and the 
Arabians bordering upon them, who joined with 
the Philistines, were the Edomites who had re¬ 
volted lately from Jehoram, and who lay between 
the Philistines and these Cushites. 

So again when Sennacherib king of Assyria was 
layiug seige to Libnah, upon hearing that Tirhakah 
a king of Cush* came out against him, he sent a 
threatening message to Hezekiah, and prepared to 
meet this new enemy. Our translation makes Tir¬ 
hakah a king of Ethiopia; but how unlikely is it, 
that a king living on the other side of Egypt 
should cross all that country, and march an army 
four or five hundred miles to assist the Jews! The 
seat of the war lies too distant for the king of 
Ethiopia to be so suddenly engaged in it. Some 
neighbouring prince, whose country bordered upon 
the nations attacked by Senacherib, might think it 
adviscable to raise an army on bis back, to check 

uro Inaj-'Tjn nilD yiJDD ». e. from Migdol Scveneh, or of Seve¬ 
nth, even to the border of Cush. 

1 2 Chron. ii, 16. 


2 Kings xix, 9. 
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his ronqnests, lest himself in time should suffer 
from him. And such a neighbouring prince was 
this king of Cush, a king of Arabia, whose country 
lay near to Ezion-Gehcr, and not far from the bor- 
dersof Judea. The learned Dr. Prideaux* makes Tir- 
hakah an Ethiopian kinsman to the king of Egypt; 
and to make it probable that the Ethiopian might 
be concerned in the war, he imagines Tirbakah’s 
army to march against Sennacherib, when he was 
besieging Pelnsium, a city of Egypt. Bnt this 
seems contrary to the history'. Sennacherib had 
been warring against Lachish, and was at Libnah 
when the rumour of Tirbakah's expedition reached 
him. Sennacherib’s war with Egypt was over 
before this, and he had done to Egypt all that his 
heart could desire; had over-run the country, 
carried away captive all the inhabitants of No- 
Amon, a great and strong city of Egypt; ac¬ 
cording to what the Prophet Isaiah had foretold*, 
and the Prophet Nahum observed* to the Nine- 
vites. That Sennacherib’s conquest of Egypt was 
over before be came to Lachish and Libnah is evi¬ 
dent, if we consider that after this he undertook 
no expedition. Upon hearing the rumour of Tir- 
hakah, be decamped ; and soon after God sent the 
blast upon him 4 , and destroyed bis army; and 
then be was obliged to return home to bis own 
land, and was there, some time after, murdered. 
And agreeably hereto, Rabshakeh represents the 
king of Egypt as a braised reed'; but a reed in his 

* Con. vol. i, b. i. ' See 2 Kings xix. * Isaiah xx, 4 . 

t Nahum Hi, 8. *2 Kings xix, 7. * 2 Kings xviii, 21 
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greatest strength, easy to be broken by the king of 
Assyria; and a braised reed, already brought into 
a very distressed condition, by the victories his 
master bad obtained over him. 

Josephus 6 mentions this Tirbakah by the name 
of Tliarsices, and supposes him to assist Egypt, 
and not the Jews, and to march bis army when 
Sennacherib whs engaged at Pelusium. But this is 
one instance where Josephus did not copy carefully 
from the sacred pages. He was misled in this 
particidar by Herodotus, whom he quotes in his 
relation of this story: however, the description 
which Josephus gives of Tirhakali’s march through 
the desert of Arabia, into the territories of the king 
of Assyria, shews evidently that he was a king of 
Arabia, and not of Ethiopia. The king of Cush, 
therefore, was a king of Arabia. I may add fur¬ 
ther, that Egypt is described to lie beyond the 
rivers of Cusb 7 . Now if Cush signifies Ethiopia, 
Ethiopia might possibly be said to lie beyond the 
rivers of Egypt; but Egypt cannot possibly be 
described to lie beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. 
But Cush here signifies Arabia ; and the rivers of 
Arabia, beyond which Egypt is said to lie, are that 
which runs into the lake Sirbonis, commonly called 
the river of Egypt; and the river Sihor, mentioned 
Joshua xiii, 3. Again*, we are told that Miriam 
and Aaron spake against Moses, because of the 
Cushite woman whom he had married; for he had 
married a Cushite woman. We must not here 


•Joseph. Antiquit. 1. 10, c. 1. 
7 Isaiah xviii, 1. 


*Numb. xii, 1. 
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render Cushite, Ethiopian, as our English transla¬ 
tors do; for Moses never married one of that 
country: rather the Cushite woman was Zippo- 
rah the Arabian, the daughter of Jethro the priest 
of Midian 9 . I might bring several other passages 
of Scripture to prove the land of Cush to be some 
or other of the parts of Arabia, where the descend¬ 
ants of Cush settled. In the later writings of the 
Scriptures, the name of Cush is given only to the 
parts remote and distant from Babylon; the rea¬ 
son whereof was probably this: when the Baby¬ 
lonian empire began to flourish, the parts near 
Babylon acquired new names, and lost the old 
ones, in the great turns and revolutions of the 
empire; but the changes of names and places 
near Babylon, not affecting the countries that lay 
at a distance, the Prophets in after ages might 
properly enough give these the name of Cush, long 
after the places, near which Cush first settled, had 
lost all name and remembrance of him. 

The sons of Cnsh were Seba, Havilah, S.ibta, 
Raama, Sabtecha, Sheba, Dedan, and Nimrod. 

Nimrod reigned king at Babel, and bnilt round 
him several cities, Erech, Accad, and Calneh*. 

Havilah lived within the branch of the river Pison, 
which ran out of the Euphrates into the bay of Per¬ 
sia ; for the country of the Ishmaelites, which ex¬ 
tended itself from Egypt in a direct Hue towards 
Babylonia, or Shinaar, is described to lie from Shur, 
which is before Egypt, to Havilah*. 

*Exod. ii, 21. • Gen. x, 10. • Chap, xxv, 18. 
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Seha, Sabta, Raanmh, Sebtecha, and their descend¬ 
ants and associates, peopled Arabia Felix. There are 
bnt slender proofs of the particular places where Se¬ 
ha, Sabta, and Sabtecha first settled. Pliny says, the 
Saheans, inhabitants of Arabia, famous for their 
spicery, are a number of nations which reach from 
sea to sea, *. e. from the Persian gulph to the 
Red Sea. It is probable they entered the country 
near Havilah and Sbinaar, and their first little 
companies took different paths in it; and whilst 
they were infant nations, they might live distinct 
and separate from one another; time and increase 
made them sufficient to fill and replenish it, and 
so to mingle with and unite to one another. 

Raama, and his two sons Sheba and Dedan, 
peopled the parts adjacent to the Red Sea. Sheba 
lived on the borders of the land of Midian; and 
hence it happened, that in after ages a queen of 
this country, hearing of the renown of king So¬ 
lomon, probably from his famous shipping at 
Ezion Geber, on the borders of her kingdom, 
went to visit him’. Raama was near to Sheba, 
for they are mentioned as joint traders to Tyre 
in spicery, the noted product of those countries 4 . 
Dedan fixed on the borders of the land of Edom; 
for Ezekiel, prophesying of the land of Edom, 
and the parts adjacent, joins Dedan to it*. 

Mizraim was second son of Ham. His descend¬ 
ants were Lndim, Ananim, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, 
Pathrnsim, Casluhim, Philistim, Capbtorim. 

» 1 Kings x. * Ezelf. xxvtf, 22. * Ibid xxr, 13. 
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Mizraitn became king of Egypt, which after his 
death was divided into three kingdoms, by three 
of his sons. His sons names who settled here 
were Ananim, who was king of Tani«, or J^ower 
Egypt, called afterwards Delta. Naphtuhim, who 
was king of Naph, Memphis, or Upper E ypt; «nd 
Pathrnsim, who set up the kingdom of Pathros, pr 
Thebes, in Thebais. 

Lndiin and Lehahim peopled Libya. The pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel®, speaking of the Libyans, whom he 
calls by their original name Lud, calls them a 
mingled people ; perhaps hinting their rise from 
two origins. Libya seems rather derived from 
Lehabim than Lndim, but we rarely find them 
called otherwise than Lud; they are, I think 
once named from Lehabim, 2 Chron. xii, 3. People 
came out of Egypt, the Lubims. 

Casluhim, another son of Mizraim, fixed himself 
at Cashiotis, in the entrance of Egypt from Pales¬ 
tine. He had two sons, Philistim and Caphtorim. 
Caphtorim snccceded him at Cashiotis. Philistim 
planted the country of the Philistines, between the 
border of Canaan and the Mediterranean Sea. Ca¬ 
shiotis was called Caphtor, from Caphtorim, the 
second prince of it i and the Philistines are said 
to have been of Caphtor 7 , because the place of 
their parent Casluhim was so called. 

Phut was the third son of Ham. He was, I be¬ 
lieve, planted somewhere in Arabia, near to Cush, 
not far from Shinaar, probably in tbc laud of Havi 

f Ezek. xxr, $. i Amo?. «, 7. 
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lah; for the prophet Ezekiel, as the northern enemies 
of the Jews were put together, so also joins those 
that were to come from Babylon', and makes them 
to be Persia, Cosh, and Phut. Some writers have 
imagined that Phut planted Mauritania; but how 
then could he be neighbour to Cush or Persia ? 
The Prophet Jeremiah, speaking of some nations 
that should overrun Egypt, calls them Cush, Lud, 
and Phut*. Now the nations which fulfilled this 
prophecy were, 1, Nebuchadnezzar with his army 
of Cushites and descendants of Phut, who were 
both then subject to the Babylonian empire, greatly 
ravaged and laid waste the land; and when he 
had executed his mind, then Apries 1 , with some 
forces out of Libya, killed the king of Egypt, and 
finished the desolation. Agreeably therefore to 
what was before said, the Babylonians are called 
Cush and Phut, the descendants of Cush and Phut 
being part of their army; and Apries and his 
Libyan army are the men of Lud. 

The fourth son of Ham was Canaan. His sons 
were Sidon, Heth, Jebusi, Emori, Gergasi, Hivi, 
Arki, Sini, Arvadi, Zemari, Hamathi: these 
peopled the land of Canaan*. 

Sidon fixed in Phoenicia, one of whose chief 
towns was called by his name. 

Arvad was neighbour to Sidon’. 

Heth lived near Gcrar towards Egypt*. 

• E 2 ek. xxxviii, 5. » Jercm. xlvi, 9. 

1 Prideaux Connect, b. ii. Herodot 1. ii, sect. 169. 

* Gen. x, 18. J Ezek. xxvii, 8. * 2 Kings vii, 6. 
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Where the other sons of Canaan settled in this 
country, cannot be determined with any certainty 
and exactness; only we must pluce them some¬ 
where between Sidon and Gerar, and Admah, and 
Zeboim, and Lashah; for these places were, ac¬ 
cording to Moses 5 , the boundaries of their land. 

This is the substance of what is offered by the 
best writers, about the first settlements after the 
dispersion of mankind. We must not pretend to 
affirm it in every tittle true; but the reader will 
observe that it is countenanced by arguments more 
favourable than any one, who never considered the 
subject, would expect to meet with for a fact, 
which happened so long ago, and but imperfectly 
described by the earliest writers. Josephus dis¬ 
perses these men and their families all over the 
world, into Spain and Italy; hut we cannot pos¬ 
sibly conceive mankind so numerous within one 
hundred and thirty years after the Flood, as to 
send out colonies enough to spread into nations 
so distant from the place where they dispersed. 
We see by all the mention we have of the names 
of any of these men in the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, that they appear to have been first seated 
nearer to the land of Shinaar; and the utmost that 
can be proved from the arguments which some 
writers offer in favour of Josephus's remote plan¬ 
tations, will amount to no more than this, that the 
companies which at the first dispersing settled 
nearer home, did afterwards increase, and in time 


* Gen. x, 19. 
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send forth colonies, which planted the more remote 
countries. I believe if an exact view was taken 
of all the several schemes offered upon this subject, 
all that are supported with any show of argument, 
might be reduced to a pretty good agreement with 
one another. For though there is not a full and 
absolute proof of any one scheme; yet all that can 
be offered in this matter has the same tendency to 
prove, that the several parts of the world, except 
those only where we have supposed Noah to settle, 
and the plantations proceeding from them, were in¬ 
habited, and the inhabitants of them cultivated 
the use of letters, and other ails, sooner or later, 
in such a proportion of time as answers to their 
distance from the place which Moses calls the land 
of Shinaar. On the other hand, there are no bro¬ 
ken stories, nor pieces of antiquity, in all the mo¬ 
numents of learning, sacred or profane, which 
either are, or are said ever tp have been in the 
world, which make it seem probable, that man-, 
kind were first seated in any other place. 

The account of the division of the earth, given 
us in the Chronicon of Eusebius, is founded upon 
the supposition that Noah, some time before his 
death, sat down by divine appointment, and parted 
the world amongst his three children, ordering 
what regions the descendants of each of them 
should inhabit; but this being a mere fiction, no 
great regard can be paid to it. Noah never came 
into these parts of the world at all, as has been ob¬ 
served already front several very probable argw> 
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ments for his settling in a far distant place; and 
will be further evidenced hereafter, when I come 
to consider the maxims and polity upon which 
kingdoms were founded in the eastern parts, very 
different from those which the travellers from Shi- 
naar adhered to, in their appointments of kings 
and governors. 
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AFTER the separation of mankind, Nimrod be¬ 
came the head of those who remained at Shinaar. 
Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord*. 
He taught the people to make up companies, and 
to chase and kill the wild beasts abounding in those 
parts; and from his gathering them together, and 
exercising them in bands for this purpose, he by 
degrees led them on to a social defence of one an¬ 
other, and laid the foundation of his authority and 
dominion 2 . His kingdom began at Babel; and in 
time, as his people multiplied, he extended it fur¬ 
ther. Perhaps he fouud it inconvenient to have 

* Gen. x, 9. 

* In this manner the Persians fitted their kings For war, and 
for government, by hunting. See Xenoph. Cyropsed. 1. 1. 
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too large a number dwell together; a populous 
city would not be so easily influenced as a small 
neighbourhood; for we cannot imagine that the 
first kings were able either to make, or execute 
laws, with that strictness and rigour, which is ne¬ 
cessary in a body of men so large as to afford nu¬ 
merous offenders. For this reason it seems to have 
been a prudent institution of Nimrod, when bis 
city Babel began to be too populous to be regu¬ 
lated by his inspection, and governed by his influ¬ 
ence, to lay the foundations of other cities. Erect), 
Accad, and Calneb. By this means he disposed of 
numbers of his people, and put them under the 
directions of such proper deputies as he might 
appoint over them j or perhaps, they, with his 
consent 5 , might choose for themselves. And thus 
by degrees, he brought their minds to a sense of 
government; until the use of it came to be expe¬ 
rienced, and thereby the force and power of laws 
settled and confirmed. Many of the fathers, and 
some later writers after them, represent Nimrod ns 
a most wicked and insolent tyrant; and St. Austin 
in particular says, he was a mighty hunter, not as 
we translate it, before or in the presence of the 
Lord, hut against the Loud. It is very likely 
that Nimrod exercised his companions into some 
sort of skill in war; and having a mind to sit 
down with them at Shinaar, he obliged his brethren 
who would not come into his society to remove, 

1 Cush, the father of Nimrod, i> thought to have been governor 
at Eiech. Hyde. Rel. vet. Pew. p. 40. 
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and provide other habitations for themselves. This 
might cause them to go away with ill notions of 
him, and occasion them to spread amongst their 
descendants the worst accounts they conld give of 
his hunting, by which they were thus chased from 
their first dwellings. However, we do not find he 
waged any wars to enlarge his empire. Ninns, 
according to Justin, was the first that used an 
army with this view. Nimrod’s government was 
extended no farther than the necessities or conve¬ 
niences of his people required. His country was 
probably no more than the province of Babylonia. 
He began his reign a. m. 1757, and it is thought 
he reigned about one hundred and forty-eight years, 
and so died a. m. 1905. 

Some time in Nimrod’s reign*, Ashur, one of the 
descendants of Sbem, led a number of men from 
Babel, who travelled under his conduct up the 
Tigris, and settled in Assyria, and laid the first 
foundation of Nineveh. Ashur governed them as 
Nimrod did the Babylonians; and as they in¬ 
creased, dispersed them in the country, and set 
them to build some little adjacent cities, Rchoboth, 
Resen, and Cal ah. 

Belus succeeded Nimrod, and was the second 
king of Babylon. We are not told of what family 
he was; and perhaps he was not at all akin to his 
predecessor. Nimrod himself was no way by birth 
entitled to be king of Shinaar; nor have we any 
reason to imagine that mankind, when they first 
* Geo. x, 11; Joseph. I. i, c. 7. 


VOt. I. 
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formed larger societies than those of fannies, were 
directed by any thing in the choice of their kings, 
but the expectation of some public good to be pro¬ 
moted by them. The first civil polity was that of 
kings, according to Justin 5 ; and the persons 
advanced to that dignity, were promoted to it not 
by a giddy ambition, but were chosen for their 
known abilities of wisdom and virtue. Nimrod 
had convinced the people of the advantages of 
forming a larger society than they had ever thought 
of before; and so the people, under a sense of the 
weight nud wisdom of what he proposed, chose 
him, though a young man in comparison of many 
alive at that time, to rule and govern them, for the 
ends which he proposed to them; and when he 
died, Belus appeared to be the most proper person, 
and for that reason was appointed to succeed him. 
Belus was a prince of study; the inventor of the 
Chaldean astronomy, says Pliny 6 . He is thought 
to have spent his time in cultivating his country, 
and improving his people. He reigned sixty years, 
and died a. m. 1965. 

Ashur, king of Nineveh, dying much about this 
time, Ninus became the second king of Assyria. 

* Justin. I. i, c. I; and Diodorus Siculus was of the same opi. 
nion: his words are, Ajs xai r» nraXaiov aapaiihrSai ras 
faviXimi ftrj toi; rxywoif ran ap^aylun, ctKkot. r«i; vtXiira. xai 
luytrei ro wXijSsf tvipytrurn, tin VfU9xxKn(Uyuiy run ayfaunruir 
TUf teuirun /SaaiXtif tri njv xoivijv tvtpytviav, tin xai xar 
aXrfitiar t» rai; Itpeus ar*yf*fat{ tsrui ttapr^r^truiy. Diodor. 
Sic. Hi*t. lib. i, p. *28. 

* Plin. lib. vi, c. 28. 
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Ninus was of an enterprising and ambitions spirit. 
He began the first wars, and broke 7 the peace of 
the world. Babylonia was an adjacent country, 
too near bim to lie out of his view and desires. 
He coveted to enlarge his empire; and having 
prepared his people for it, he easily overran his 
neighbours, who were employed in cultivating 
other arts, but were inexpert at war. He in a 
little time subdued the Babylonians. Diodorus 
Siculus* makes particular mention of this con¬ 
quest of Babylonia, in words very agreeable to 
the circumstances of these times. “ Ninus,” says 
he, “ the king of Assyria, assisted by a king of 
the Arabians, invaded the Babylonians with a 
powerful army. The present Babylon was not 
then built, but there were in the country of Ba¬ 
bylonia other cities of figure. He easily reduced 
these his neighbours, who had no great skill in 
war, and laid them under tribute.” After Ninus 
had subdued the Babylonians, he began to think 
of conquering other nations ; and in a few years 
overran many of the infant states of Asia; and 
so by uniting kingdom to kingdom, he laid the 
foundation of the Assyrian empire. He was for 
ever restless and aspiring ; the subduing one peo¬ 
ple led him on to attempt another; and the pas¬ 
sions of men being then of the same sort they now 
are, every new victory carried him still forwards 
without end, till he died. His last attempt was 

7 Justin. 1. i, c. I. * Diodorus Siculus, l. ii. 

M 2 
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upon Oxyartes, or Zoroastres, king of Bactria. Here 
he met a more powerful resistance than he bad 
before experienced. After several fruitless at¬ 
tempts upon the chief city of Bactria, he at last 
conquered it, by the contrivance and conduct 
of Semiramis, a woman, wife of Menon, a cap- 
lain in bis army. The spirit and bravery of Se- 
rniramis so charmed him, that he fell in love 
with her, and forced her husband to consent to 
his having her for bis wife, offering him, in lieu 
of Semiramis, his own daughter. Ninus bad a 
son hy Semiramis, named Ninyas; and after a 
reign of two and fifty years, died a. m. 2017. 

When Ninus was dead, Semiramis expressed in 
her actions such a conduct, as made her appear 
the fittest person to command the new but large 
empire. Her son was but a minor, and during 
the latter part of Ninus’s life, she had bad so great 
a share in the administration, and always acquitted 
herself to the public satisfaction 9 , that there seems 
no need of the contrivance of personating her son, 
to obtain her the empire. Her advancement to it 
was easy and natural. When she took upon her 
to be queen, the public affairs were put in the 
hands into which Ninus when alive used generally 
to put them ; and it is not likely that the people 
should be uneasy pt her governing, who had for 

* Justin from Trogus Pompeius supposes her to have made 
use of this stratagem; but Diodorus Siculus, with more pro¬ 
bability, ascribes her advancement to her conduct, bravery, 
and success in her undertaking*. 
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several years together, by a series of actions, gained 
herself great credit and ascendancy over them; 
especially if we consider, that when she took up 
the sovereignty, she still pressed forward in a 
course of action, which continually exceeded the 
expectations of her people, and left no room for 
any to he willing to dispute her authority. Her 
first care was to settle and establish her empire. 
She removed her court from Nineveh to Babylon, 
and added much to that city; encompassed it with 
a wall, and built several public and magnificent 
buildings in it. And after she had finished the 
seat of her empire, and settled all the neighbouring 
kingdoms under her authority, she raised an army, 
and attempted to conqner India; but here again, 
as Ninus had before experienced, she found these 
eastern countries able to oppose her. After a long 
and dangerous war, tired out with defeats, she was 
obliged with the small remainder of her forces to 
return home. Some authors report that she was 
killed on the banks of Indus; but if she was not, 
her fruitless attempts there so consumed her forces, 
and impaired her credit, that soon after she came 
home, she found herself out of repute with her 
people, and so resigned her crown and authority 
to her son ', and soon after died. Thus lived and 
died the famous Semiramis, an early instance of 
what seems very natural, that an ambitious but 
defeated prince should grow sick of empire. 


1 Pi odor us Siculus, lib. ii. 
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Charles the Fifth, emperor of Germany, resigned 
bis dominions in much the same manner, and grew 
disgusted with the pomp and greatness of the 
world, when his fortune turned, his designs were 
blasted, and he could not command his triumphs 
to wait on him any longer. Justin has acoused 
Semiramis of lewdness and immodesty; and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus is not favourable to her character, 
though he does not charge her with the same par¬ 
ticulars as Justin does. It is not possible for us 
to determine whether she was guilty or innocent; 
however, we may observe, that whilst her enter¬ 
prises were crowned with fortune and success, she 
maintained herself in great credit and glory with 
her people ; but she lived to find that a character 
so supported is at fatal uncertainties ; an unhappy 
turn of affairs may quickly blast it, and make it 
difficult to go down with credit to the grave. 
Semiramis resigned her empire after she had reign¬ 
ed forty-two years, a, m. 2059- 

Ninyas was the next king of the empire* of 
Assyria. He began his reign full of a sense of the 
errors of his mother’s administration, and en¬ 
gaged in none of the wars and dangerous expe¬ 
ditions with which Semiramis seems to have tired 
out her people. Most writers represent him as a 
feeble and effeminate prince; but perhaps all these 
accounts of him arose from the disposition there 
is in writers, to think a turbulent and warlike 


Justin. Diodorus Siculus. 
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reign, if victorious, a glorious one; and to overlook 
an administration employed in the silent, but more 
happy arts of peace and good government. Ninyas 
made no wars, nor used any endeavours to enlarge 
his empire; hut he took a due care to regulate and 
settle 3 , upon a good foundation, the extensive do* 
minions which his parents had left him; and by a 
wise contrivance of annual deputies over his pro¬ 
vinces, he prevented the many revolts of distant 
countries, which might otherwise have happened. 
He is said to have begun that state which the 
eastern kings improved afterwards; was of diffi¬ 
cult access, in order to raise himself a veneration 
from his subjects. We do not find but he had a 
happy reign. He transmitted his empire to his 
successors, so well ordered and constituted, as to 
last in the hands of a series of kings of no extraor¬ 
dinary fame, above a thousand years. This I take 
to be the history of the Babylonian or Assyrian 
empire, for about three hundred years. It may be 
proper, before I proceed further, to make some 
remarks upon the affairs of the times we have gone 
over. And, 

I. Let ut consider and settle the chronology. 
Nimrod, we say, began his reign a. m. 1/57, i. e. 
a hundred and one years after the Flood, at the 
birth of Peleg, the time at which the men of Shi- 
naar were first separated. At that time Nimrod 
began to be a mighty one in the earth 11 , and the be- 


9 Diodorus Siculus, 1. ii, p. 77. 


♦ Gen. x, 9. 
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ginning of his kingdom was Babel *. It is probable 
that be was not forthwith made a king; be might 
raise himself by steps, and in time. And if wc 
could say how long he might be forming the peo¬ 
ple, before he conld set up his authority, and rule 
them, perhaps we might begin his reign a few years 
later. But however that may be, we are in no 
great mistake in dating it from the first confusion of 
tongues, for then he began to be a mighty one. 
The foundations of his sovereignty were then laid, 
which he proceeded to build up and establish as 
fast as he conld; and from this time, therefore, we 
date the rise of his kingdom. Nimrod at this time 
could be bo! a young man, in comparison of many 
others then alive; for suppose his father Cush, the 
son of Ham, was horn as early as Arphaxad, the 
sou of Sbein 8 , two years after the Flood ; and that 
Nimrod, who seems to be the sixth son of Cusb, 
was born when his father Cush was about thirty- 
eight years old, Nimrod would, according to this 
account, be about the age of sixty-one years; old 
enough, indeed, to have many sons, and perhaps a 
grandson ; but not advanced enough in years to be 
the father of a nation of people, or to have a vast 
number of persons descending from him. He could 
not have any paternal right to be a king, nor claim 
it fairly as due to the ripeness of bis years, and the 
seniority of his age. But to return to the settling 
the chronology of bis reign. He began it at Babel, 


* Gen. x, 10. 


Gen. xi, la 
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A. M. 1757- But why do we suppose that he 
reigned one hundred and forty-eight years, and no 
more r To this I answer. His reign may easily be 
allowed to be so long; for if he began to reign at 
the age of sixty-one, and lived one hundred and 
forty-eight years after, we shall extend his life only 
to two hundred and nine years; and the sons of 
Shem, his contemporaries, lived much longer. So 
that the real difficulty will be to give a reason for 
our ending his reign a. m. 1905, not supposing it 
to be longer. To this I think we are determined 
by the reigns of his successors Belus and Ninus. 
Eusebius has placed the birth of Abraham in the 
forty-third year of Ninus, and the reigu of Belus is 
commonly computed to be sixty years; so that it is 
evident, that the space of time between the death 
of Nimrod and the birth of Abraham is one hun¬ 
dred and three yenrs. And since it will appear 
hereafter very clearly by the Hebrew chronology, 
that Abraham was born a. m. 2008, the one hun¬ 
dred and three years belonging to the reigns of 
Belus and Ninas, which are the space of time be¬ 
tween the death of Nimrod and the birth of Abra¬ 
ham, will carry us back to a. m. 1905, aud fix the 
death of Nimrod, as we do, in that year. I might 
observe, that the beginning of Nimrod’s reign in 
this year agrees perfectly well with the account 
which was afterwards given of some astronomical 
observations made at Babylon. When Alexander 
the Great took possession of that city, Callisthenes 
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the philosopher, who accompanied him 7 , upon 
searching into the treasures of the Babylonian 
learning, found that the Chaldeans had a series of 
astronomical observations for one thousand nine 
hundred and three years backward from that time. 
The year in which Alexander came to Babylon* 
was a. M. 3674 ; from which, if we trace upwards 
one thousand nine hundred and three years, we 
shall be brought back to a. m. 1771 . So that in 
this year began the astronomy of the Chaldeans, 
*. e. fourteen years after the first beginning of Nim¬ 
rod's reign. And it is very likely that so many 
years must be spent before the hurry arising from 
the first confusion of tongues could be over, before 
we can conceive that a settlement of the people, or 
the new kingdom could be brought into a state 
quiet and composed enough for the culture of arts 
and sciences to appear, and draw the public atten¬ 
tion to them. 

But, secondly, it is thought by many persons that 
Nimrod, Belus, and Ninus, were all but one per¬ 
son ; and that the first year of Ninus was the first 
year of this empire, or at least that Nimrod and 
Belus were the same man, and that there was bnt 
one king before Ninus, namely Belus. To this l 
answer. The beginning of the Assyrian empire is 
very justly computed from the reign of Ninus; for 
he was king of Nineveh, and was the first who 


Simplicius de ccelo 1. ii, com. ‘16, p. 123. 
* Archbishop Usher’s Annals. 
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attempted to enlarge his dominions. The king¬ 
dom was inconsiderable when he first began his 
reign, bnt his conquests soon enlarged it, and from 
small beginnings laid the foundation of a mighty 
empire ; yet still Ninus cannot possibly be as an¬ 
cient as Nimrod, for all authors agree, that the 
continuance of this empire, from its rise to Sarda- 
napalus, was no more than one thousand three 
hundred years. The death of Sardanapalus hap¬ 
pened a. M. 3257, from which year if we reckon 
backwards one thousand three hundred years, wc 
shall come back to a. m. 1957, the year in which I 
have placed the beginning of Ninus’s reign; but 
then this year falling two hundred years later than 
the confusion of mankind, at w'hich time Nimrod 
began to be a mighty one, Nimrod and Ninus can¬ 
not possibly be the same person. 

That the empire of the Assyrians continued no 
more than one thousand three hundred years, from 
Ninns to Sardauapulus, is the unanimous opinion 
of all the ancient writers. Castor Rhodius makes 
it not quite so much, who computed it, as Syncellus 
informs ns, only one thousand two hundred and 
eighty 9 ; but none of them make it more; for the 
two passages of Diodorus Siculus, in one of which 1 
the continuance of this empire is supposed to be 
one thousand three hundred and sixty years, and 
in the other above one thousand four hundred, are 
both esteemed by the learned to have been cor- 

» Syncellus, p. 168. 

1 Diodor. Sic. 1. ii, p. 77, and p. 81. Edit. Rhodotnan. 
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rapted. The former is twice qnoted by Syncellus, 
not one thonsand three hundred and sixty, bnt 
somewhat above one thonsand three hnndred years, 
i. e. according to Agathias 9 , one thonsand three 
hundred and six years, for so he cites this passage; 
and the other passage contradicts Eusebius and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, both of whom quoted Dio¬ 
dorus, and thought him to know of no other num¬ 
ber of years for the continuance of this empire 
than the one thousand three hundred 1 . 

As to Belus being the same person with Nim¬ 
rod, there are no good authors, that I know, who 
directly make them so. Nimrod is, indeed, no¬ 
where mentioned but in Scripture, or in writers 
who have copied from the sacred pages; yet still 
all the writers who have mentioned Belus, assign¬ 
ing to his reign only about sixty years, he must 
begin his reign a. m. lyos, and so could not be 
Nimrod, who began to be a mighty one near a cen¬ 
tury and a half before this time, namely, at the 
dispersion of mankind, a. m. 17^7- Belus, reign¬ 
ing only sixty years, must have been an old man 
when he was advanced to the throne. He might 
be of equal years, nay, older than Nimrod himself, 
live sixty years after Nimrod’s decease, and yet not 
live to above the age of two hundred and seventy 

' Lib. ii, p. 03. 

3 Eusebius seems by bis own computations to have followed 
Castor’s opinion; for he compuies, from the first year of Ninus 
to the last of Sanlanapalus, only one thousand two hundred and 
forty years; yet he quotes Diodorus, asserting it to by one 
thousand three hundred years, Chron. p, 32. 
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years, an age which bis contemporaries in the fa- 
mily of Arphaxad far exceeded. I should there¬ 
fore imagine Bclus to have been of mnch riper 
years, and a greater age than Nimrod himself. 
The enterprising spirit of Nimrod, and the heat 
of the times, might pat the unsettled affairs of thU 
part of mankiud at first into the hands of a young 
man, who did very evidently lead them into 
schemes effectually conducing to the public good; 
hut when he happened to he taken off, whom 
should they next look to for counsel and direction, 
hut to some venerable person of authority, wisdom, 
and years ? If Belus was the student whom Pliny 
supposes ; if he first invented the Chaldean astro¬ 
nomy, it is observable that he had advanced his 
studies to some degree of perfection, in the early 
years of Nimrod’s reign; for the observations, as 
we said, began a. m. 1 77 1. Chronology was very 
imperfect in those days ; for the civil or computed 
year consisting of hut three hundred and sixty days, 
and that being almost five days and a quarter less 
than the solar year, the seasons did not return at 
the times, and months, and days of the month on 
which they were expected. For every year being 
five days and a quarter longer than the computa¬ 
tions iu use had calculated, it is plain that the sea¬ 
sons of the year must be carried forward five days 
and a quarter in every year; and that in about 
seventeen years the first day of the winter quarter 
would happen on the day of the month that be¬ 
longed to the spring; and so on, till, in about 
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sixty-eight years, the seasons would go almost 
ronnd, through the whole year, and come about 
near to their true place again. 

Now this confusion and variety of the seasons 
must have happened twice, about the time of the 
dispersion of mankind, and was the cause of such 
disorders in their affairs, that in time it became a 
part of the priest’s office to observe the heavens, 
and to make public declarations when the seasons 
began for tillage and harvest; which the people 
had no way to find out by any diaries, or tables of 
chronology then made. Perhaps Belus was the 
first who became skilful in this matter. If we 
consider how slowly this sort of science was ad¬ 
vanced, and that near a thousand years passed be¬ 
fore they came to form any tolerable notion of the 
true length of the year ; we may imagine that Be¬ 
lus might pursue these studies for several years 
together, without bringing them to any great per¬ 
fection. He might begin bis studies years before 
the dispersion of mankind; might have made such 
a progress before the fourteenth year of Nimrod, 
as to be able to give some, though perhaps not a 
very accurate account of the weather and seasons, 
of the seed-time and harvest, and a science of such 
use to the public, however imperfect, must have 
attracted the regard of the people, and procured 
great honours to the master of it. A continn d 
progress through a course of these studies must 
have every year more and more raised Belus in the 
esteem of the people, and by the time of Nimrod's 
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death, have procured him such a veneration, as to 
make way for his being king. There is a passage 
of Enpolemns 4 which seems to make Belas to be 
Ham the son of Noah ; for he describes him to be 
father of Canaan, of Mizraim, of Cons or Cush, 
and of another son, s. e. of Phut: and these were 
the children whom Moses ascribes to Ham. But 
if any one thinks all this not probable, and will 
have it that Belus was a son of Nimrod; that when 
he came to be king, be only made a settlement and 
provision for the Chaldean astronomers, and so 
obtained the name of their founder, I cannot dis¬ 
pute it; we can only guess in these matters. 

II. But many authors have imagined that Ni¬ 
neveh was not built by Ashur, but by Nimrod 
himself; and they interpret the eleventh verse of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis thus; Out of that 
land, he (i. e. Nimrod, before spoken of) went 
forth into Assyria , and builded Nineveh, and the 
cities Rehoboth and Calah, &c. The reasons they 
give for this opinion are, 1. They say, it does not 
seem likely that Moses should give any account of 
the settlement of one of the sons of Shem, under 
the head where he is discoursing of Ham’s family; 

* Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. ix, c. 17. It must be confessed 
that tbe ancient writers have very ranch confounded these an¬ 
cient names with one another; as Belus seems by this passage 
to be Ham; so we shall find from another passage which I have 
cited in its place, that Phut, one of the sons of Ham, was pro¬ 
bably called by this name; and, perhaps, tbe words Chronus 
and Belus were both, like Pharaoh, a name, or title, given to 
several kings. 
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when we see he reserves a distinct head for each 
family, and afterwards mentions Ashnr in his 
jdace, ver. 22. 2. Ashnr, the son of Shem (says 

Sir W. Raleigh), did not build Nineveh, bnt settled 
in another place. He built Ur of the Chaldees, 
where the children of Shem settled, until the re¬ 
moval of Abraham ont of that country. That 
Ashur built Ur of the Chaldees, he collects from 
Isaiah 5 , Behold the land of the Chaldeans, this 
people was not until Ashur founded it for the in¬ 
habitants of the wilderness. 3. They say, if Ashur 
was the founder of Nineveh, what became of him? 
It is strange the founder of so great an empire 
should be but once mentioned, and that by the bye; 
and that we should have no further accounts of 
him. But to all this it may be answered, 1. Moses 
is not so exactly methodical, but that upon men¬ 
tioning Nimrod and his people, he may be con¬ 
ceived to hint at a colony that departed from un¬ 
der his government, though it happened to be led 
by a person of another family. 2. If Ur of the 
Chaldees was indeed built by Ashur, as is con¬ 
jectured from the passage of Isaiah befoieinention- 
ed; that is in no wise inconsistent with Ashur's going 
into Assyria, but rather agreeable to it; for Ur was 
not situate where Sir Walter Raleigh imagines, 
but in Mesopotamia, probably near the Tigris ; 
and might therefore be built by the Assyrian, who 
bordered upon it. That Ur was in Mesopotamia 


Isaiah xxiii, IS. 
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is evident from St. Stephen’s supposing Abraham 
to dwell in Mesopotamia, before he went to Haran*; 
whereas he removed from this Ur of the Chaldees, 
or, as the same St. Stephen expresses it, from the 
land of the Chaldeans, directly to Haran 7 . 3. A9 
to the silence of history about Assur, neither Ni¬ 
neveh, nor the kingdom of Assyria, were raised to 
any remarkable grandeur under Assur the first 
founder of it. The glory of Nineveh, and the in¬ 
crease of the empire was the work of after kings. 
Assnr only planted a few people in that country, 
and took care to have habitations for them ; how¬ 
ever the country was, in succeeding ages, called 
by his name, which is in reality a greater mention 
of him, than we have of several other planters, 
who made perhaps more considerable plantations 
than Assur did. 4. But, it is probable that Assur 
built Nineveh, from the couqnest of Babylonia by 
the Assyrians under Ninus. If Nimrod had built 
Nineveh, and planted Assyria, Babylon and As¬ 
syria would have been only one empire ; and it 
would be an inconsistence to talk of a succeeding 
king of one of them conquering the other. That 
the Assyrian conquered the Babylonians is very 
particularly recorded by Diodorus*; and therefore, 
before Ninus united them, Babylonia and Assyria ' 
were two distinct kingdoms, and not the planta¬ 
tion of one and the same founder. 5. The land 
of Ashur, and the land of Nimrod, are mentioned 
a9 two distinct countries, Micah v, 6. 

• Acts vii, 2. ’ Vtr. 4, * Loc. tup cit 

VOlr. I. N 
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III. Another remarkable thing, in the transac¬ 
tions of this time, is the opposition which Ninns 
met at Bactria, and Semiramis after him, when she 
endeavoured to penetrate farther, and to conquer 
India. When Ninos had instructed bis people for 
war, he over-ran the infant kingdoms of Asia, by 
his own force and power, with much ease, and 
without meeting any considerable opposition ; bnt 
when he came to attempt Bactria, thongb with an 
army very probably strengthened and increased 
with supplies from the conquered nations; yet he 
met a power here equal to his own, and able to 
defend itself against repeated attacks made by him. 
Bactria is about a thousand miles from Shinaar, 
and India two or three hundred miles further. 
Now if we suppose that the whole race of man¬ 
kind, Noah and all his children, were dispersed 
from Shinaar, how is it possible that any one plan¬ 
tation of them could, in so few ages, reach and 
plant these distant countries, and increase and mul¬ 
tiply to a number able to defend themselves against 
the united force of so many companies of their 
brethren ? I dare say, had Ninus extended his arms 
as far West, North, and South, as he did East, he 
would have found not powerful armies, or consider¬ 
able nations, but uninhabited countries. At the 
separation of mankind, the only company who 
travelled this way from Shinaar, was Jocktan and 
his sons. We are told they lived from Mesha to 
Sephar. And if we consider them, we must sup¬ 
pose them a younger branch, and their numbers 
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not ao great as those of some other planters, bora 
a descent or two before them. Bat if we should 
allow them to he as potent as any other single peo¬ 
ple in the then world, able to defend themselves 
against the Babylonians, Assyrians, Medes, or any 
other particular society of their brethren ; yet hrw 
is it possible that they should travel to such distant 
habitations, and settle themselves into a firm and 
well ordered government, and be able to bring into 
the field sufficient forces to repel the attacks of 
Medes, Persians, Assyrians, Babylonians, and most 
of the other colonies united together. The fact 
therefore here related confirms to me the settlement 
we before allotted to Noah at bis coming out of 
the ark. Bactria and India are not very far from 
the Ararat we mentioned; and if so, it is easy to 
say how the inhabitants of Shinaar might meet 
here as numerous and as potent armies as their own. 
Noah, and those who remained with him, were set¬ 
tled sooner than the travellers to Shinaar; and 
their descendants, without donbt, were as many, as 
wise, as well instructed in all arts, if not better; as 
potent in arms, aud every way as well prepared to 
support and maintain their kingdoms. This there¬ 
fore, I think, is the reason why Ninas and Semira- 
mis so easily over-ran the kingdoms of Asia, bat 
met so considerable an opposition at Bactria and 
India. Amongst the former they fonnd only the 
young and inexperienced states, that arose from the 
divided travellers to Shinaar; bnt when they came 
to Bactria and India, they had to engage with 
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nations who were as soon, or sooner settled than 
themselves, descended from their great ancestor 
Noah, and those who continned with him, and had 
been growing and increasing as mnch as they, from 
the time that their fathers bad left their first scats 
to travel to Shinaar. 

IV. Justin’ mentions some wars between Sesos- 
tris king of Egypt and Tanais king of Scythia, 
which, he says, were long before Ninas, and prior 
to all dates and computations of time. It is some- 
thing difficult to guess when these wars happened. 
Some writers think that Justin made a mistake, 
and supposed these wars so early, when in truth 
they did not happen until many ages after. Tanais 
and Sesostris are modern names; in these I do not 
question but he was mistaken ; there were no such 
kings before Ninus. Eusebius takes notice', from 
Abydenus, that much about the time of, or soon 
after the confusion of tongues, there broke out a 
war between Chronus and Titan; and it is most 
probable that the Chronus here spoken of was Miz- 
raim, the first king of Egypt. If so, Titan proba¬ 
bly was Nimrod, and the wars here hinted at were 
skirmishes that might happen upon Nimrod's at¬ 
tempting to drive Mizraim, and all others who 
would not come into his society, from Babel, the 
place where he erected his kingdom. These wars 
may justly be supposed a great while before Ninus, 
about two hundred years at least. That Chronus 

* Lib. i, c. I. 

1 In. Chron. & in Prep. Erang. lib. is; c. U. 
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was Mizraim, may be hence conjectured; Eupole- 
mus 1 makes Chronns to be one of the names of 
Ham ; for he records the person so named to be 
the father of the same children, whom Moses af¬ 
firms to be the sons of Ham, namely, of Belus, 
of Canaan, of Cons, and of Mestraiui. Canaan 
and Mestraim are evidently the same with two 
of Ham’s sons mentioned by Moses; and Cous 
may easily be supposed to be Cush, and then Belus 
must be Phut. Chronus therefore was Ham, and 
these were his sons ; but then it is remarkable, 
that one of Ham's children was also called Chro¬ 
nus ; and this second Chronus was the Mizraim of 
whom we are speaking. That Chronus, or Ham, 
had a son also called Chronus, we arc informed by 
Eusebios 3 ; and the same author assures us, that 
this Chronus was Mizraim, by informing us, that 
he left his kingdom of Egypt to Taautus*, whom 
all writers acknowledge to be the son of Menes, 
or Mizraim, and to have succeeded him in that 
kingdom. This induces me to imagine that the 
wars ascribed by Justin to Tanais and Sesos- 
tris, were some skirmishes which might happen 
between Nimrod and Mizraim. Other writers 
besides Abydenus have mentioned these wars; we 
have some hints of them both in Plutarch 1 and 
Diodorus', but with a small change of the names 
of the warriors. According to them, these wars 

* Eu*eb. Prsep. Evang. lib. ix, C. 17. 

* Pr«p. Evang. L i, c. 10, p. 37. < Id. ibid. p. 25. 

* Ub. de laid. & Osirid. * Hist. lib. i. 
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happened between Typbon and Osiris; but Ty- 
phon and Titan may be easily conceived, by the 
accounts the Greeks give of them, to be the same 
person; and there is good reason to think Osiris 
the same person with Mizraim ; if we consider the 
name’, and what is affirmed of him*. Plutarch, 
in his account of these wars, gives us some things 
historically false, and others fabnlous; but that is 
no wonder. The Greeks have been observed to 
augment all tbe ancient stories, which they brought 
from Egypt with various additions. His account, 
that Typbon had the aid of Aso, a famous queen 
of ^Ethiopia 9 , against Osiris, seems as if these wars 
bad been imagined to have been carried on in tbe 
times of Semiramis; but Mizraim died before Be- 
los, the second king of Assyria. Upon the whole, 
all we can offer about these wars must be imper¬ 
fect and uncertain. We can only pretend to show, 
that tbe best accounts of them do not contradict, 
but rather agree with the history of these times. 
Mizraim and his sons were in after ages wor¬ 
shipped as gods in Egypt; and the story of this 
war of Titan 1 , or Typbon against them, gave occa¬ 
sion to tbe Greek fables about the war of the giants 
With the gods. But to return to our history. 

7 Mizraim in the singular number is Misor; and Osiris is 
often written Isiris. or Isor. 

* Isiris is affirmed to be the brother of Cuan, which wa« the 

ancient pronunciation of »» or Canaan. Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. I. i, c. 10, p. 25. Moses makes Mizraim the brother of 
Canaan. » ./Ethiopia is tbe land of Cush. 

* Euseb. Prsep. Evang. I. i, c. 10, p. 25. 
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Whilst Nimrod was settling liis people at Babel, 
Mizraim, with those who adhered to him, took his 
way towards Egypt, and arrived there, it is thought, 
about the fifteenth year of Nimrod, a. M. 177 2 - 
He seated himself near the entrance of Egypt, 
and perhaps built the city Zoan, which Bochart 
proves to have been the seat of the kings of Egypt 
in the first ages. The time of Mizraim's settling 
in Egypt, fifteen years later than Nimrod at Shi- 
naar, is very probable. From Shinaar to the 
entrance of Egypt is near seven hundred miles, 
and we cannot suppose that he went directly 
thither. Hebron in Canaan was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt 5 , and it seems by its situation 
to have stood in the midway between Shinaar and 
Egypt. Whether Mizraim was at the building of 
Hebron we cannot say: he very probably made 
many stops in several places; for we cannot think 
that he knew any thing of Egypt at his first setting 
out, but he travelled in search of a country where 
he should like to settle; and after many journeys, 
and, perhaps, some short abodes in several places, 
where some inconveniences or other dissnaded him 
from settling, at length he came to the banks of 
the Nile. Here he found a plentiful and well- 
watered country, and therefore here he determined 
to fix, and move no further; and he may well be 
supposed to have spent fifteen years in travelling 
thus far in this manner. 

The person whom Moses calls Mizraim is by 
* Numb, xiii, 22. 
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Diodorus and the other heathen writers commonly 
called Menes, by Syncellns Mestraim. Menes is 
anpposed to be the first king of Egypt, by He¬ 
rodotus 5 , Diodorus*, Eratosthenes, Africanus from 
IVJanetbo, Eusebius, and Syncellns*; and the times 
of their Menes coincides very well with those of 
the Mizraim of Moses, as Sir John Marsbam has 
pretty clearly evidenced in the following manner 6 . 

1. He observes from Diodorus 7 , that Menes 
was succeeded by fifty-two kings, whose reigns, all 
together, took up the space of above ooe thousand 
four hundred years; in all which time the Egyp¬ 
tians hud done nothing worth recording in history. 

2. He supposes these one thousand four hundred 
years to end at Sesostris; for Herodotus is ex¬ 
press*, that the first illustrious actions were done 
in Egypt, in the time of Sesostris. Before Sesos¬ 
tris, says he*, they had nothing famous; and Di¬ 
odorus says', that Sesostris performed the most 
illustrious actions, far exceeding all before him. 

3. He supposes with Josephus", that this Se¬ 
sostris was Sesac, who besieged Jerusalem in 
the fifth year of Kehoboam king of Judah, about 

* Lib. ii. sect. 4. * Lib. i, p. 14. 

» lo Chron. Euaeb. p. 29. * Can. Chron. p. 22. 

* Lib. i, p- 29. * Lib. ii, sect. 101. 

* Sir John Marxism thu* quotes Herodotus; but the word* 

of Herodotus are, in loc. supr. cit Taw St aMwr BanKtwv, a 

tXiyo* ttStfuM If yum arcStt^iv, y.a.r' tsStv tueu Aa/iirfOnjTOf 
wXijir tiOf TH try*™ avTU,t MsifWf. Moms was the immediate 
predecessor of Sesostris. 

1 Lib. i, p. 34. 

* Antiquit. lib. viii, c. 4, p. 368, edit. Huds. 
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a. m 3033. The only difficulty in this argumen- 
tution will be, that it places Menes, or Mizraim, 
above a century earlier than the true age; for if 
we reckon backward one thousand four hundred 
years, from the year before named, in which Sesac 
besieged Jerusalem, we shall place Mizraim a. m. 
1633, i. e. twenty-three years before the Flood, 
and one hundred and thirty-nine years earlier than 
the true time of his reign, which began, as we be¬ 
fore said, at least fifteen years later than that of 
Nimrod, a. m. 1772. But this difficulty may be 
easily cleared : the number, one thousand four 
hundred years is a mistake; Diodorus says ex¬ 
pressly, that there were hut fifty-two kings from 
Menes to the time when Sesostris is supposed 
to begin his reign: and according to Sir John 
Marsham’s tables of the Theban kings, from 
Menes to Sesostris is but one thousand three 
hundred and seventy years; though we suppose 
Sesostris the fifty-fifth king from Menes; and 
even this number is too great, if, as Diodorus 
computes, there were ouly fifty-two kings. The 
ancients generally allowed about thirty-six years 
and a half to the reign of a king; therefore if 
we deduct from one thousand three hundred and 
seventy the number of years between Menes and 
Sesostris, according to Sir John Marsham’s tables, 
I say, if we deduct three times thirty-six years and 
a half, or about one hundred and ten years, sup¬ 
posing those tables to have the names of three 
kings too many, the number of kings being, ac- 
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cording to Diodorns, fifty-two and not fifty-five, 
we shall then make the space of time between 
Menes and Sesostris about one thousand two hun¬ 
dred and sixty years ; and so it really is, according 
to the Hebrew chronology, Menes beginning his 
reign, as we said before, a. m. 1772 ; and Sesostris, 
or Sesac, besieging Jerusalem in the fifth year of 
Rchoboam, a. m. 3033. It is remarkable, that 
the marginal note in Khodomannus’s edition of 
Diodorus Siculus supposes the number one thou¬ 
sand four hundred years to be a mistake ; but the 
annotator was not happy in his emendation; for 
if we should read, one thousand and forty, as he 
would correct it, that would fall as short of the 
true age of Menes, as the other exceeds it. 

There is a quotation from Dicsearchus, the scho¬ 
lar of Aristotle, a more ancient historian thau 
either Eratosthenes or Manetbo; and a writer of 
the best character with the learned 5 , which may 
also determine the age of Menes. The passage is 
preserved by the scholiast upon the Argonautics of 
Apollonius. Dicsearchus there affirms, that the 
reign of Nilus was four hundred and thirty-six 
years before the first Olympiad 4 . Now, according 
to archbishop Usher, the first Olympiad began 
A. m. 3228; the reign of Nilns therefore began 
a. M. 2792. And by the canon of Eratosthenes, 
Nilus was the thirty-sixth king from Menes, or 
Mizraiin, and Mizraim's reign began nine hundred 


Marsharo Can. Chronic. 


* Lib. ir, Ter. 272. 
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and eighty-seven years before Nilus, and conse¬ 
quently began a. m. 1805. The difference be¬ 
tween this and the first year of Menes, according 
to the other computation, is but thirty-three years; 
we cannot say which of them, or whether either of 
them, be the exact truth, hut their agreeing so 
nearly is an evidence that neither of them vary 
much from it. 

Menes, though be at first seated himself in the 
land of Zoan, at the entrance of Egypt, yet did 
not settle here for life. He afterwards removed 
farther into the country, into the parts afterwards 
called Thebais, and built the city Thebes; he is 
®lso said by Herodotus to have built the city of 
Memphis 5 ; and by Plato 5 he is said to have 
reigned king over all Egypt. His removal into 
the sooth parts of Egypt, namely the country 
of Thebais, is particularly noticed by Eusebius’; 
and the time of this his migration is fixed by 
Apollodorus', and said to be one hundred and 
twenty-four years after the dispersion of mankind, 
t. e. a. M. 1881. Menes is supposed to have 
lived sixty-two years after his planting Thebais, 
and so to have died a. m. 19-13. Menes cannot 
be supposed to have been born much earlier ttmn 

‘ Herod. I. ii, sec. 99. 

* In Pbedro. p. 1240. Plato calls him Timaus. 

1 Euseb. Prtep. Evang. lib. i, p. 39. Eusebius calls him 
Kfevs; : but it is observed, that Kf»vo s, the father of Taautus, 
was the son of Kfsrtf, or Ham, for so was Mzraira; and thus 
he is recorded to have been by Eusebius, p. 37. 

* In Euseb. Cbron. p. 18. 
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Arphaxed, i. e. not before two years after the 
Flood; at the dispersion of mankind, therefore, 
he could be but ninety-nine; at his entrance into 
Egypt but fifteen years older, t. e. one hundred 
and fourteen : at his removal to Thebais, one 
hnndred and twenty-four years; after the disper¬ 
sion of mankind, he might be two hundred and 
thirty-eight; and if he reigned sixty-two years af¬ 
ter this, be died in tbe three hundredth year of his 
age. We find that Arphaxad his contemporary, 
descendant of Shem, lived to be four hundred and 
thirty-eight. So might Mizraim have been, but 
the ancients were of opinion that he was killed. 

Diodorus Siculus informs 11s, that be was killed 
by Typhon*. The Egyptian' records give the ac¬ 
count of his death more obscurely; they say Two 
IwwoTorajtMj ijgwow^ij, that he was pulled in pieces 
ly the crocodile. Eusebius* explains this by ob¬ 
serving, that the Egyptians, when these facts af¬ 
terwards came to be turned into fable and allegory, 
represented Typbon by the figure of a crocodile. 
Plutarch 5 informs us, that there was such a repre¬ 
sentation of Typbon at Hermopolis ; and ./Elian 
remarks*, that the reason for the aversion which 
the inhabitants of Apollinopolis had to a crocodile, 
arose from a tradition that Typbon was turned 
into a creatnre of that shape. 

* Lib. i, p. 56. 1 Euseb. Chronic. Syncellus, p. 5*. 

• Prtep- Evang. lib. iii, c. 12. 

* Lib. de Iside & Osiride, p. 371. 

♦ Var. Hist 1. xiv, c. 26. 
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As Mizraiin came afterwards to be worshipped, 
so his death was commemorated with great so¬ 
lemnity; and Sir John Marsham* was of opinion, 
that the ceremony of the women sitting at the north 
gate of the temple®, weeping for Tammnz, was an 
imitation of some Egyptian rites on this occa¬ 
sion. 

After tL® death of Mizraim, each of his seven 
sons governed * little kingdom ; and these I take 
to be the Cabiri of the ancients. There were seven 
of the Cabiri, sons of one person called Sydec 7 ; 
and there was an eighth p«r$on, added to them, 
concerning whose name they differed a little; some 
of them, according to Eusebius, calling him iEscu- 
lapius; others, according to Damascius, in his life 
of Isidore in Photins®, naming him Esmunus. it. 
is impossible to reduce the numerous, but fabulous, 
stories we have of these Cabiri, to any tolerable 
consistency; for they were all the inventions of 
later ages, and when the fabulous accounts of later 
ages were intermixed with the ancient traditions, 
it often happened, as it is observed iu Eusebius’, 
that the truth was very ranch obscured by them. 
Diodorus Sicnlus Tery justly observes', that the 
Greeks worshipped for their gods some heroes and 
great men, who had formerly been famous in 
Egypt, whose lives at first, or at least short me¬ 
moirs of them, had been written in a plain and 

i Can. Chronic, p. 31. * Ezek. viii, 14. 

5 Euseb. Piaep. Evang. c. x, p. 39. * Bibliolhec. p. 1074. 

* Pi sep. Evang. 1. i, c. 9. & 10. 1 Lib. i, p. 14. 
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simple manner ; but after-writers* embellished the 
accounts given of them, by adding to them various 
fictions. Of this sort I take to be the accounts we 
have of Chronus building 3 Byblus and Berytus, and 
of the Cabiri dwelling there. This story looks like 
an nvention of Philo, to do honour to his own 
coiiwtry, or to raise the reputation of Sancl«»nia- 
thon’s writings. Mizrairn and his sons settled in, 
or near to ligvpt; and it does not seem probable 
that they built cities in Phceni«a, or could travel 
all over the world, as JXodorus Siculus relates. 
They travelled from Sbinaar to Egypt, and up and 
down Egypt, avd backwards and forwards in the 
countries near it; as Abraham did afterwards np 
and down Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Egypt. This 
was enough to give a handle to writers to represent 
them in after-ages as travelling from one end of 
the earth to the other. Taautus, one of the Cabiri, 
is said to have made representations of the deities 4 ; 
but this story confutes itself. Such representations 
could not be made until the mythologic times, i. e. 
not till many years after Thyoth or Taautus was 
dead and buried. The word Cabiri, according to 
the explanation given of it by Varro 5 and Macro- 
bins®, signifies powerful deities; and such the 
idolatrous nations thought their ancient heroes, 
when they came to worship them. The Cabiri 
W'ere, as 1 observed, eight in number; seven, sons 
of one man ; and so many, according to Moses, 

* Euseb Pr®p. Evang. 1. i, c. 10, p. 39. * Ibid p. 38. 

* Id. ibid. p. 39. * Varro. 1. iv. * Saturnal. L iii, c. 4. 
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were the sons of Mizraim. The eighth person 
added to them might be the father of the Philis¬ 
tines whom Moses meutions 7 with the sons of 
Mizraim. 

Three of the sons of Mizraim became kings in 
Egypt, Ananim, Naphtuhim, Pathrusim. Ananirn, 
or rather Anan, was king of the Lower Egypt, or 
Delta; Naphtuhim, or Napth, of the parts near 
and about Memphis; Pathrusim, or Pathrus, of the 
country of Thebais. Agreeably hereto, the coun¬ 
tries of which they were kings took their ancient 
names from these men; Lower Egypt was called 
Zoan, or Zanan, or more properly Tanan, accord¬ 
ing to the Latin word in Agro Taneos*; the king¬ 
dom of Memphis was called the land of Nopb, or 
Naph 9 ; and the kingdom of Thebais, the land of 
Pathrus, or Pathros'. 

Ananim was also called Curudes. We have 
little of this first king of Lower Egypt, except his 
name and term of life; according to Syncellus, he 
reigned sixty-three years, and so died a. m. 200 6 . 

Naphtuhim was the king of Naph, or land of 
Memphis; his Egyptian name was Tosorthrus, and 
the Latins afterwards called him vEsculapius. He 
was of greater eminence than his brother Ananim ; 

1 Gen. x, 14. 

• Psalm lxxviii, 12, and 43; Isaiah xix. It & 13, chap, 
xxx, 4. 

» Isaiah xix, 13; Jerem. ii, 16, chap, xliv, vcr. 1, chap. xlvi. 
ver. 14, ibid. 10; Ezek. xxx, 13, 10. 

• Jerem. xliv, I. 
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but not so famous as his other brother, who was 
king of Thebes. Pathrnsim is supposed to have 
first invented the use of letters ; but Naphtuhim is 
said* to have learned both them and several other 
useful arts from him, and to have instructed his 
people in them. He is said to have been the 
author of the architecture of these ages 3 , and to 
have had some useful knowledge in physic and 
anatomy*. The Egyptians 1 , indeed, generally 
ascribe all their sciences to the other brother, but 
it is easy to conceive bow this might happen. 
Pathrnsim, whom they called Tyotb, was a person 
so extraordinary, that it might be difficult for any 
other name beside his to obtain any considerable 
share of reputation in that age. Letters, indeed, are 
said to have come into use in these days, and men began 
to minute down in characters upon pieces of stone, 
or lumps of burnt earth, some hints of things, in 
order to transmit them to future ages; but as few 
persons only were skilled in this art, and indeed 
the names of the inventors of arts were very few, 
it is probable their names were not always recorded 
with their inventions. The age they lived in knew 
them and honoured them, and tradition preserved 
their characters for some generations; but tradition 
becomes in time a very uncertain register of past 

• Syncell. p. 56. Id quidem non dc illa- 

rum inventionc inielligi debet, sed de curi secundaria, opeia- 
que ex praecepto Mercurii navata. Marsham Can. Citron- 
p. 40. * Syncell. ibid. « Syncell. p. 54- 

* Jamblich. de Myster. jEgypt. 
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transactions, and so it happened in this case: what 
was recorded was handed down to posterity; but 
after ages grew more and more uncertain respect¬ 
ing the authors of what was transmitted to them; 
and men ascribed things more or less to particular 
persons, according as they had their names in 
honour and esteem. The most ancient fragments 
of the Egyptian learning® were some inscriptions 
upon lumps of burnt earth, called pjXai, or pillars; 
and these were, some ages after these times, found 
hid in some caves near Thebes, or Diospolis 7 . 
Agathodsemon, Called the second Mercury, decy- 
phered them. They were two and forty in num¬ 
ber* ; six and thirty being written upon philoso¬ 
phical subjects, t. e. upon the origin of the world, 
and history of mankind, which was the philosophy 
of these times; and the other six related to medi¬ 
cine. It is probable none of these pillars had any 
author’s name set on them, and the humour then 
being to ascribe all sciences to Tyoth, the decy- 
pherer might take them all for his; whereas six 
and thirty of them only might be Tyoth’s, and the 
other six Tosorthrus’s, who is said to have been 
more skilful than other men upon this subject. 
How long Tosorthrus lived is uncertain. 

Pathrusim was king of Thebais, his Egyptian 
name was Tyoth, or, according to the Alexandrian 
dialect, Thotb. He was called Athothes. His 
Greek name was Hermes ; and afterwards the 

* Syncell. p. 40. 7 Paus»n. I. i, p. 78. 

‘ Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. vi, sec. 4, p. 758. 
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Latins named him Mercurius. He is said to have 
been a person of a very happy genius, for all 
inventions of common nse and service to mankind 9 . 
And while Mizraim was alive', he is supposed to 
have been his secretary, and great assistant in all 
his undertakings; and when his father Mizraim 
died, he is said to have instructed his brothers 
in the arts and sciences of which he was master. 
Eusebius relates 1 , that Mizraim (whom he men¬ 
tions by the name of Cbronus) when be died, left 
his kingdom wholly to this Tyoth, or Taautns, and 
so perhaps he might; and Taautus having in¬ 
structed his brothers, might send each of them out 
to plant a nation. He made laws ; enriched his 
language, by teaching his people names for many 
things, for which they had no words before; and 
he corrected and made the language more expres¬ 
sive than had been used amongst them. He is said 
to have settled their religion, and method of 
worship; to have made some astronomical obser¬ 
vations, and to have taught the use of letters. His 
success in these and other attempts was so great, 
and obtained him so much honour, that posterity 
thought him the sole author of all their arts and 
sciences whatsoever. This is the best account 
which can be given of the nations, that inhabited 
Egypt in the ages next after the dispersion of 
mankind. 

* Diodor. 1. i, p. 10. 

’ Euseb. prap. Evang. c. x, p. 36; Diodor. ut supr. 

* Euseb. prsep. Evang. I. i, p. 39. 
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There is no doubt bnt other nations were settled 
in these times, though we have not any hints of 
their history. It is certain that Canaan was 
inhabited even sooner than Egypt; for, according 
to Moses 5 , Hebron in Canaan was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt; and it is generally thought 
that about the fifteenth year of Belos, i. e. one 
hundred and sixty-five years after the first year of 
Nimrod's kingdom, and one hundred and fifty 
years after Mizraim's settlement in Egypt, a. m. 
1922 4 , Egialeus began a kingdom at Sicyon, in 
Greece; so that mankind was before this time 
dispersed over a considerable part of the world. 
But it does not appear that any of these nations 
made a great figure in the first ages. The few men 
of extraordinary eminence, who were then in the 
world, lived in Egypt and Assyria. For this rea¬ 
son we find little or no mention of any other 
countries, until one of these two nations came to 
send out colonies, by whom the people they tra¬ 
velled to were by degrees polished and instructed in 
arts and sciences, made to appear with credit in their 
own age, and some accounts of them transmitted 
to. those who should come after. As Assyria has 
the credit of the first attempts in astronomy, so 
some authors imagine that letters were first in¬ 
vented in Egypt. There are other writers who 
ascribe them to other nations. The use of letters 
was certainly very early, otherwise we could not 
have had the short memoirs we have of the first 
* Numb, xiii, 22. 4 Euseb. Chron. p. 19: 

O 2 
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ages of the world; and though the learned have 
not agreed about the first author of them, and the 
place where they were invented, yet it is remark¬ 
able, that, by a review of what has been written 
about them, we may trace them backward from 
nation to nation, as we have reason to think the 
use and knowledge of them has been propagated, 
and find them most early used in those parts from 
whence mankind dispersed at the confusion of 
tongues. 

For, to begin with the Europeans. As we are 
settled far from the first seats of mankind, far 
from the places which the descendants of Noah 
first planted ; so the use of letters appears to have 
been in the world much earlier than mankind can 
be reasonably supposed to have inhabited these 
countries. It is remarkably evident, that many of 
the European nations came to the knowledge of 
letters in late ages. ./Elian 5 makes particular 
mention of the ignorance of the Thracians, which 
was so great and universal, that he quotes An- 
drotion, affirming, that many of the ancients re¬ 
jected the accounts they had of Orpheus, thinking 
them to be fabulous, because he was a Thracian, 
which they thought argument sufficient to prove 
him illiterate. None of the ancient Thracians, 
says he, knew any thing of letters; nay, the Eu¬ 
ropeans thought it disreputable to learn them, 
though in Asia they were more in request. The 


* Var. Hist. I. viii, c. 0. 
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Goths had their letters and writings from Ulphila, 
who was their bishop, so late as three hnndred 
and seventy years after onr Saviour, according to 
the express testimony of Socrates*. So that tha 
opinion of Olans, concerning the antiquity of their 
letters, is very groundless. The Slavonians re¬ 
ceived their letters from Methodius 7 , a philosopher, 
about the time of the emperor Lewis II, successor 
to Lotharius, i. e. about 856 ; and it is but a fic¬ 
tion, that the ancient Franks’, who set up Phara- 
mond, the first king of France, had letters like the 
old Greeks 9 , as Cornelius Agrippa imagined. St. 
Jerome 1 translated the Bible into the Dalmatian 
tongne, in letters something like the Greek ones j 
and taught the people of that country how to read 
it. St. Cyril did the same for the Illyrici; and the 
people of these countries have books written in 
these letters, and call them after the names’ of 
St. Jerome and St. Cyril to this day. The Greeks 
were certainly the only people of Europe who had 
the use of letters very early. Let us now see how 
they came by their knowledge of them. 

As to the Latins, all writers agree, that tbcy < 
received their letters from the Greeks, being first 
taught the use of them by some of the followers of 
Pelasgus, who came into Italy about one hundred 

* Soc. Hist Eccles. lib. iv, c. 33. 

* Aventin. Annal. lib. iv. 

1 Vossius de Arte Gram. lib. i, c. 9. 

* Corn. Agnp. de vanit. Scientiar. lib. i, c. I]. Walton 
Prolegom. ii, sec. 13. 

' Id. ibid. 


* Id. ibid. 
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and fifty years after Cadmus came into Greeee; 
or by the Arcadians, whom Evandcr led into these 
parts about sixty years after Pelasgus. Pliny and 
fiolinus imagined that the Pelasgi 5 were the first 
authors of the Latin letters; but Tacitus was of 
opinion that the first Italians 4 were taught letters 
by the Arcadians; and Dionysius Halicarnasseus* 
expressly affirms the same thing. In this point, 
indeed, there is a difference among writers; still 
the Pelasgi and Arcadians being both of them 
Greciau colonies who removed to seek new habi¬ 
tations, it remains, uncontroverted, that the Latins 
received their letters from the Greeks, whichsoever 
of these were the authors of them. The Pelasgi 
probably might first introduce the use of them; 
and the Arcadians, who came soon after them, 
might bring with them the same arts as the Pelasgi 
had before taught, and letters iD particular; and 
some parts of Italy might be instructed by one, and 
some by the other; and this is exactly agreeable 
to Pliny s . That the Latin letters were derived 
from the Greek seems very probable, from the 
similitude the ancient letters of each nation bear to 
one another. Tacitus 7 observes that the shape of 
the Latin letters was like that of the most ancient 
Greek ones; and the same observation was made 
by Pliny*, and confirmed from an ancient table of 

1 Plin. lib. vii, c. 56. * Lib. xi, sec. 14. 

* Dion. Halicar. lib. ii. 

* 1.4)- vii, c. 56. 

* Lib. vii, c. 5S. 


7 Tacit. Anna), lib. xi, sec. I t. 
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brass inscribed to Minerva. Scaliger® has en¬ 
deavoured to prove the same point, from an in¬ 
scription on a pillar which stood formerly in the 
Via Appia to Old Rome, and was afterwards re¬ 
moved into the gardens of Farnese. Vossius is of 
the same opinion, and has shewn 1 at large how the 
old Latin letters were formed from the ancient 
Greek, with a very small variation. 

Let us now come to the Greeks, who confess 
that they were tanght their letters. The Ionians? 
were the first who had knowledge of them, and 
they learned them from the Phoenicians. The 
Ionians did not form their letters exactly 
according to the Phoenician alphabet; yet they 
varied them bnt little, and were so just as to 
acknowledge whence they received them, by always 
calling their letters Phoenician. And the followers 
of Cadmus 3 are supposed to be the persons who 
taught the Ionians the first nse of their letters. 
This is the substance of wbat is most probable 
abont the origin of the Greek letters. There are, 
indeed, other opinions of writers to be met with; 
for some have imagined that Palamedes was the 
author of the Greek letters, others Linns, and 
others Simonides : bnt these persons were not the 

* Digress, ad Annum Euseb. 1617. 

* Voss. lib. i, c. 11, 12, &c. ' Herod, in Terpsichor. 

* See Plut. Sympos. lib. ix, prob 2; Philostrat. lib. ii, de vit. 
Sophist. Critias apud Athenaeum, lib. i, -c. 23; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. i; Voss, de art. Gram. lib. i, c. 10; Scaliger in Not. 
ad Euseh. 1617 ; Grot, in Not. ad lib. de veritat. Kel. lib. i, 
sec. 15, n; Bochart. Geog. Sacri, lib. i, c. 15. 
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first authors but only the improvers of the Greek 
alphabet. The long vowels ij and m were the 
invention of Simonides; for at first •« and o were 
used promiscuously, as long or short vowels; <p, 
and 6 , were letters added to the alphabet by Pa- 
lamedes; and £ and \J/, though we are not certain 
who was the author of them, did not belong to the 
original alphabet. Yet still, though these letters 
were the inventions of Pulamedes, Linus, or Simo¬ 
nides, they cannot be said to be the authors of the 
Greek letters in general, because the Greeks had 
an alphabet of letters before these particular ones 
came iuto use; as might be shown from several 
testimonies of ancient writers, and some specimens 
of ancient inscriptions, several copies of which have 
been taken by the curious. 

Vossins* was of opinion that Cecrops was the 
first author of the Greek letters; and it must be 
confessed that he has giveu some, not improbable 
reasons for his conjecture. Cecrops was an Egyp¬ 
tian, much older than Cadmus, and was remarkable 
for understanding both the Egyptian and Greek 
tongues ; but the arguments for Cadmus are more 
in uumber, and more conclusive than for Ce¬ 
crops. If Cecrops did teach the Greeks any 
letters, the characters he taught are entirely 
lost ; for the most ancient Greek letters of 
which we have any specimen were brought into 
Greece by Cadmus or his followers. Herodotus 5 
expressly affirms that he himself had seen the very 
* Loc. supr cit. * Loc. supr. cit. 
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oldest inscriptions in Greece; and that they were 
written in the letters which the Ionians first nsed, 
and learned from Cadmus, or the Phoenicians. 
The inscriptions he speaks of were upon the tri¬ 
pods at Thebes in Boeotia, in the temple of Apollo. 
There were three of these tripods : the first of 
them was given to the temple by Amphitrion, the 
descendant of Cndmns; the second by Laius, the 
son of Hippocoon ; the third by Laodamas, the 
son of Eteocles. Scaliger* has given a copy of 
these inscriptions, as he says, in the old Ionian 
letters; but I doubt he is in this point mistaken, 
as he is also in another piece 1 of antiquity tyhich 
he has copied ; namely, the inscription on Herod’s 
pillar, which stood formerly in the Via Appia, but 
was afterwards removed into the gardens of Far- 
uese. The letters on this pillar do not seem to 
be the old Ionian, as may be seen by comparing 
them with ChishuU’s Sigean inscription; or with 
the letters on the pedestal of the colossus at Delos 
of which Montfaucon gives a copy; but they are 
either (as Dr. Chishnll imagines) such an imitation 
of the Ionian, as Herod, a good antiquary, knew 
how to make; or they are the character to which the 
Ionian letters were in a little time changed, for 
they do not differ very much from them. But, to 
return : It is, I say, agreed by the best writers, 
that the Greeks received their letters from the 
Phoenicians; and that the ancient Ionian letters 
were the first in use amongst them. And thus we 

* Digress, ad ann. Euseb. 1617. ’ Ad Num. Etiseb. 1702 
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have traced letters into Phoenicia. We have now 
to inquire whether the Phoenicians were the in¬ 
ventors of them, or whether they received them 
from some other nation. 

We must confess that many writers have sup¬ 
posed the Phoenicians to be the inventors of letters. 
Pliny* and Curtins 9 both hint this opinion; and 
agreeable hereto are the words of the poet 

Piio;nices primi, famae si credimus, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. 

And Cretias 1 : 

i wires S’ evpsy ypajj.jxar a>ati>.vyz. 

And so Hesychius makes ex$oivt%ait and avayvuiirut, 
to act the Phoenician, and to read, to be synony¬ 
mous terms. But other authors with better reason 
are of another opinion. Diodorus 3 says expressly, 

• that the Syrians were the inventors of letters; and 
that the Phoenicians learned them from them, and 
afterwards sailed with Cadmus into Europe, and 
taught them to the Greeeks. Eusebius assents to 
this 4 , and thinks the Syrians, who 6rst invented 
letters, were the Hebrews; though this is not cer¬ 
tain. It is indeed true 4 , that the aucient Hebrews 
had the same tongue and characters, or letters with 
the Canaanitcs or Phoenicians, as might be evi- 

* Plin. lib. v, c. 12, et lib. vii. c. 56. * Lib. iv, sec. A. 

' Lucan. Pbarsal. 1. iii. * A pud Athenaeum, lib. i. 

* Lib. v. * Pr®p. Evan. lib. x. 

* Lucian. Chaeril. de Solymis. Seal. Digress, ad Ann. Euseb. 
1617. 
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denced from the concurrent testimonies of many 
authors; nay, all the nations in these parts, Phoe¬ 
nicians, Canaanites, Samaritans, and probably the 
Assyrians, for some ages, spake and wrote alike. 

Athanasius Kircher' imagined that the Phoeni¬ 
cians learned their letters from the Egyptians; and 
endeavoured to prove that the first letters, which 
Cadmus brought into Greece, were Egyptian. He 
describes the figures of these Cadmean letters, and 
endeavours to prove, that they were the very same 
which were used at that time in Egypt; hut his 
arguments for this opinion are not conclusive. 
The letters he produces arc the present Coptic, 
and the very names and figures of them evidently 
show it; not that the Greek letters were derived 
from them, but rather that the Egyptians learned 
them from the ancient Greeks. “ I believe,” says 
Bishop Walton, “ whoever shall read the Coptic 
books, will find such a mixture of Greek words in 
them, that he cannot doubt but Ptolemy, after bis 
conquests in Greece, brought their letters, and 
much of their language into Egypt.” Kircher 
endeavours to show by their form and shape, that 
the Greek letters were formed from the Egyptian 
description of their sacred animals; which be 
thinks were the letters which the Egyptians at 
first used in their common writing, as well as in 
their liieroglyphical mysteries. These letters, he 
says, Cadmus communicated to the Greeks, with 


1 CEdip. Egypt, tom. iii, diair. praelusor. 3. 
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only this difference, that he did not take care to 
keep up to the precise form of them, but made 
them in a looser manner. He pretends to confirm 
his opiuion from Herodotus; and lastly affirms 
from St. Jerome, that Cadmus, and bis brother 
Phoenix, were Egyptians ; that Phoenix, in their 
travels front Egypt, stayed at Phoenicia, which 
Rook its name from him ; that Cadmus went into 
Greece, but could not possibly teach theGrecians any 
other letters, than what himself had learned when 
he lived in Egypt. But to all this there are many 
objections. 1. The hieroglypbical writing was not 
the most ancient way of writing in Egypt, nor that 
which Cadmus taught the Greeks. 2. Herodotus, 
in the passage cited 7 , does not affirm that Cadmus 
brought Egyptian letters into Greece, but expressly 
calls them Phoenician letters; and, as we said 
before, the Phoenician letters were the same as the 
Hebrew, Canaanitish, or Syrian, as Scaliger, Vos- 
sios, and Bochart have proved beyond contradic¬ 
tion. 3 . St. Jerome does not say whether Cad¬ 
mus’s letters were Phoenician or Egyptian, so that 
his authority is of no service in the poiut before 
us; and as to Cadmus and Phoenix’s being Egyp¬ 
tians, that is much questioned; it is more proba¬ 
ble they were Canaanites, as shall be proved here¬ 
after. 

Many considerable writers have given the Egyp¬ 
tians the credit of inventing letters; and they all 


7 In Terpsicb. tuvixa. ru KaJas ypx.upa.ra.. 
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agree that Mercury or Thyoth was the inventor 
of them. Pliny*, in the very place where he says 
that some ascribed the invention of letters to the 
Syrians, confesses that others thooght the Egyp¬ 
tians the inventors of them, and Mercury their 
first anthor. Diodorus* expressly ascribes the in¬ 
vention of them to the same person; and so does 
Plutarch 1 , and Cicero*. Tcrtullian* adopted the 
same opinion; and we also find it in Plato. Kir- 
cher' describes the shape of the very letters which 
this Thyoth invented. Aud Philo-Biblius, the 
translator of Sanchoniathon's history, quoted by 
Eusebius and Porphyry, mentions the Commentaries 
of Taautus, or Thyoth, and the sacred letters in 
which he wrote his books; and Jamblichus* speaks 
of an incredible number of books by this Taautus*. 
All antiquity agrees, that the use of letters was 
very early in Egypt; and that Thyoth or Mercury 
was the first who used them there, and taught 
others the use of them; but though he is by many 
writers, for this reason, called the inventor of 
letters, yet I cannot think that be really was so; 
considering that mankiud was not planted first in 
Egypt after the Flood, but travelled thither from 

• Hist L vii. c. 56 . * Diodor L i. tec. I«, p. 10. 

• Sympos. I. is. c. S. * Lib d# Natur. Dior urn, iii, «ec. 22. 

• Lib. de corona Militia, c. 8 ; et dc Tcttim. Animw, c. 5- 

• (Edip. ./Egypt- tom. iii, 2. 

• Lib. de Mysteriis. cap. Deo atque Diit. 

4 By the books of Taautus, I suppose are meant pillars, or 
lumps of earth with inscriptions on thorn, books not being in. 
vented in these early ages. 
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other countries. We have already shewn that the 
use of letters was in Greece first, then in Italy, 
and afterwards spread into other parts of Europe. 
We have also considered how they came into 
Greece, namely, from Phoenicia : and they were 
most probably introduced into Phoenicia from 
Syria; and the Syrians, Canaanites, and Assyrians, 
used originally the same letters. So that in all 
probability they were introduced into all these 
nations from one to another, and were earliest at 
the place where mankind separated at the confusion 
of tongues; and from this place it is also likely 
they were propagated into Egypt and into all other 
countries into which any companies dispersed from 
Shinaar. 

I always thought letters to he of an Assyrian 
original, said Pliny 7 ; and this was his opinion after 
duly considering what all other writers had offered 
about them. It is highly reasonable to think that 
all arts and sciences flourished here as much earlier 
than in other parts, as the inhabitants of these parts 
were settled sooner than those who went from 
them. We have a sufficient account of the first 
kings, and of the ancient history of this part of the 
world, to induce us to believe that they began their 
annals very early. We are sure from the astrono¬ 
mical observations found Rt Babylon in the time of 
Alexander the Great, which were before mentioned, 
that they studied here, and recorded such observa- 


7 Hist. Nat. lib. vii, c. 56. 
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tions as they made, very few years after the dis¬ 
persion of mankind; a plain indication that they 
had at this time the use of letters; bat we have no 
proofs that they had the U9e of them thns early in 
Egypt, or in any other of the nations derived from 
the dispersion of mankind. Taantas is by all 
writers held to be the first who nsed letters in 
Egypt; and if we suppose him to have nsed them 
before he came to be king, when he was secretary 
to his father Mizraim; yet still the use of them 
must be later in Egypt than in Assyria; for they 
were probably used in the astronomical records at 
Babylon, even before Mizraim entered Egypt. One 
thing is here remarkable, namely, that in these 
parts, where the early use of letters is so capable of 
being proved, there is no mention of any particular 
person’s being the author of them ; for the opinion 
of Saidas, who imagined Abraham to be the author 
of the Assyrian letters, like that of Eupoleinns* and 
Isidores 9 , who thought Moses the inventor of the 
Hebrew letters, and of the Egyptian, deserve no 
confutation. Letters were used in Assyria long 
before Abraham was born, and in Egypt, much 
longer before Moses; and the ancient Hebrew and 
Assyrian letters were the same. The true reason 
why we meet with no supposed author of the As¬ 
syrian letters is, 1 believe, this; antiquity agreed 
that letters were not invented in Assyria. Man¬ 
kind had lived above one thousand six hundred 

• Eo*eb. Prtep. Evang. lib. ix, c, 26. 

» Ongincs, lib. 1 . c. S. 
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years before the Flood; and it is not probable they 
lived without the use of letters; for if they bad, 
how should we have had the short annals which 
we have of the first world ? If they had letters, it 
is likely that Noah was skilled in them, and taught 
them to bis children. 

In the early ages, when mankind Were but few, 
and those few employed in all manner of contri¬ 
vances for life, there could be but here and there 
one who had leisure or perhaps inclination to study 
letters ; and yet it is probable that there Were too 
many who understood them among the people who 
remained .at Shinaar, to prevent any rumour of a 
single person’s inventing them. The companies 
who removed from Shinaar into other parts of the 
world were but rude and uncultivated people, who 
followed some persons of figure and eminence, who 
had gained an ascendant over them ; and hence it 
might come to pass, that when they had separated 
their people from the rest of mankind, and came to 
teach them those arts of which they were masters, 
all they taught them passed for inventions of their 
own, because they knew no other persons skilled 
in them. But at Shinaar there were several emi¬ 
nent persons who lived subjects to Nimrod, and 
who understood and were masters of the several 
arts and sciences which mankind enjoyed together, 
before some of the great and leading men made 
parties for themselves, and separated in order to 
disperse over the world. Therefore, though we 
here meet with a reported author, when any new 
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science was invented, as Belus was supposed to be 
author of their astronomy; yet in the case of let¬ 
ters, in which there was nothing new, nothing but 
what several among them, who had gone from 
them were very well skilled in, there could arise 
no acconnt of any one person being the author or 
inventor of them. 

There is one consideration more which makes 
it very probable that the use of letters came from 
Noah, and out of the first world, and that is the 
acconnt which the Chinese give of their letters. 
They assert that their first emperor, whom they 
call Fohi, was the inventor of them; before Fohi 
they have no records, and their Fohi and Noah 
were the same person. Noah came out of the ark 
in these parts of the world, and the letters used 
here were derived from him ; and it happened 
here, as it afterwards did in other parts of the 
world, Noah being the sole instructor of his de¬ 
scendants, what he taught them was by after¬ 
ages reported to be his own invention, though he 
himself had learned it from those who lived before 
him. Bishop Walton offers arguments to prove 
that the Chinese had not the earliest use of letters; 
but all his arguments arise from his supposing that 
the ark rested in Armenia, and that mankind lived 
in Assyria soon after the Flood, and before they 
came to China, which I have proved not likely to 
he true. 

We can carry our inquiry into the origin of 
letters no higher. Pliny in one place hints that 

VOL. I. P 
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they have been supposed to he eternal; but that 
opinion must* either be founded upon the errone¬ 
ous notion of the world’s being eternal, or can 
mean no more than that the first men invented 
them. Some of the rabbins ascribe them to Adam, 
and some to Abel; but they have nothing to offer 
that can be depended on. But surprisingly odd 
is the whim of some of the Jewish doctors, who 
affirm ten things to have been created on the 
evening of the first sabbath ; namely, the rain-bow; 
the hole of the rock, out of which the water 
flowed; the pillar of the cloud and of fire, which 
afterwards went before the Israelites; the two 
tables on which the law was written; Aaron’s 
rod; and letters; but this sort of trash needs no 
confutation, 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 

Et stultus labor est ineptiarum. 

If we consider the nature of letters, it must 
appear something strange, that an invention so 
surprising as that of writing should have been 
found out in ages so near the beginning of the 
world. Nature may easily be supposed to have 
prompted men to speak, to try to express their 
thoughts to one another by sounds and noises; 
but that the wit of man should, amongst its first 
attempts, find out a way to express words in 
figures, or letters; and to form a method, by 

1 Pliny bints it only from the supposition of some very an¬ 
cient persons having used them. Lib. vii, c. 56. 
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which they might expose to view all that can be 
said or thought* and that within the compass of 
sixteen, or twenty, or fonr and twenty, characters, 
variously placed, so as to form syllables and words; 

I say, to think that any man conld immediately 
and directly fall upon a project of this nature, 
exceeds the highest notion we can have of the 
capacity with which we are endued. We have 
great and extraordinary abilities of mind, and 
we experience that by steps and degrees we can 
advance our knowledge, and make almost all 
parts and creatnrcs of the world of use and ser¬ 
vice to ns; bat still all. these things are done by 
steps and degrees. A first attempt has never yet 
perfected any science or invention whatever. The 
miud of man began to exert itself as soon as ever 
it was set on thinking; and we find, the first men 
attempted many of the arts, which after-ages 
carried forwards to perfection; but they only 
attempted them, and attained no further than to 
leave imperfect essays to those who came after. 
The first men, though they had formed a language 
to be understood by, yet certainly never attained 
to an elegancy of speaking. > Tubal Cain was the 
first artificer in brass work and iron; but without 
doubt bis best performances were very ordinary, in 
comparison of what has been done by later artists. 
The arts of building, painting, carving, and many 
others, were attempted very early: but the first 
trials were only attempts; and men arrived at 
perfection by degrees. Time and experience led 
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them on from one thing to another, until having 
tried many ways, as their different fancies at dif¬ 
ferent times happened to lead them, they came to 
form better methods of executing what they aimed 
at, than they had at first thought of. And thns, 
without doubt, it has happened in the affair of 
letters, men did uot at first hit upon a method 
extremely artificial, but began with something 
easy and plain, simple, and of no great con¬ 
trivance, such as nature might very readily 
suggest. 

And, if I may he allowed to make some con¬ 
jectures upon this subject, it seems not very pro¬ 
bable, that the first inventors of letters bad any 
alphabet, or set number of letters, or any notion of 
describing a word by such letters as should spell, 
and thereby express the sound thereof. The first 
letters were, more likely, strokes, or dashes, by 
which the writers marked down, as their fancies 
led them, the things they had a mind to record; 
and one stroke, or dash, without any notion of 
expressing a sound or word by it, was the mark of 
a whole action, or perhaps of a sentence. When 
the first man began to speak, lie had only, as I 
before hinted, to fix to himself, and to teach others 
to know by what particular sounds he had a mind 
to express the things which he had to speak of. 
In the same manner, whenever mankind formed 
the first thoughts of writing, he who formed them 
had only to determine by what particular marks 
he would express the things or actions he had a 
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mind to mark down ; and all this he might do, 
without having any notion of expressing a sound, 
or word, by the characters he made. We have 
amongst us, in frequent use, characters which are 
as significant as letters, and yet have no tendency 
to express this or that particular sound; for in¬ 
stance, our numeral letters, 1, 2, 3, 4 , 5, &c., ex¬ 
press, as clearly as the words themselves could 
do, the numbers intended by them, and they no 
more spell one, two, three, four, five, than they 
do unum, duo, tria, quatuor; or, the Greek words 
for them tv, Suo, t p»a, Tt<r<rapa, &c. Our astro¬ 
nomical characters are of the same sort, 0, ), 5, 
?, S, 1i, Ij i with many others which might be 
named, and are at sight intelligible to persons of 
different nations, and who would read them into 
words of different sounds, as each of their lan¬ 
guages would direct. Such as these probably 
were the letters of the first men; they had no 
notion of spelling, and expressing the sound of 
words, but made a few marks to be the signs of 
the things which they had a mind to write down, 
and which might be easily understood by those 
who made them, and by as many others as would 
take the pains to learn their character. This is 
what nature would directly lead to, in the first at¬ 
tempts of writing. There could be no notion of 
spelling, nor any thought of a set number of 
letters; for men could hardly have a thought of 
these, until language came to be considerably im¬ 
proved ; until they had viewed on all sides the na v 
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tore of their words, and found out how many sorts 
of sounds were required to express them. • If we 
look unionist the ignorant persons, who are now in 
the world, we may see enough to show us what the 
first attempts of nature would be, and what is 
owing to improvement. There are many persons 
in the world, who, not having been taught either 
to write or read, have no notion of spelling, and 
yet can by their natural parts, form themselves a 
character, and with a piece of chalk record, for 
their own use, all that they have occasion to mark 
down in their affairs. I have lieen told of a 
country farmer, of very considerable dealings, who 
was able to keep no other book, and yet carried 
.on a variety of business in buying and selling, 
without disorder or confusion. He chalked upon 
the walls of a large room set apart for that pur¬ 
pose, what he was obliged to remember of his 
affairs with divers persons ; and if we but suppose, 
that some of his family were instructed in his 
marks, there is no difficulty in conceiving, that he 
might this way, if he had died, have left a very 
clear state of his concerns to them. Something 
of this sort is like the first essay of nature, and 
thus, without doubt, the first men wrote. It was 
time and improvement which led them to consider 
the nature of words, to divide them into syllables, 
and to form a method of spelling them by a set of 
letters. 

If we look among the Chinese*, we find in fact 
* Alvar. Seved. NValton. Prolcgoni. ii, 21. 
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-what I have been treating of. They have no 
notion of alphabetical letters, but make use of cha¬ 
racters to express their meaning. Their characters 
arc not designed to express words, for they are 
used by several neighbouring nations who differ in 
language; nor are there any set number or collec¬ 
tion of them, as one would imagine art and con¬ 
trivance would, at one time or other, have reduced 
them to; but the Chinese still write in a manner 
as far from art, as one cau conceive the first writer 
to have invented. They have a mark for every 
thing or action they have to write of; and not 
having contrived to use the same mark for the 
same thing, with some common distinctions for 
the accidental circumstances that may belong to 
it, every little difference of time, manner, place, or 
any other circumstance, causes a new mark; so 
that though their words are but few, their letters 
are innumerable 9 . We have, in Europe, as I be¬ 
fore hinted, characters to express numbers, which 
arc not designed for any particular sounds, or 
words; but then, we have artificially reduced them 
to a small nnmber; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9, and 
the cypher 0 , will express all numbers that can 
possibly be conceived. Without doubt the Chi¬ 
nese character might be contracted by a proper 
method, but the writing of this people, as well as 

» Their letters ave 60, 80, or 120,000 says Walton; 54,409 
say other writers; and Le Comte says, that he is no learned 
man amongst them who does not understand 15 or 20,000 of 
their letters. 
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their language, has little improvement. When 
mankind began first to make their marks for things, 
having bnt few things to mark down, they easily 
found maiks enough for them. As they grew fur¬ 
ther acquainted with the world, and wanted more 
characters, they invented them, and the number 
increasing by degrees, it might cause no great 
trouble to persons who were skilled in the received 
characters, and bad only to learn the new ones as 
they were inveuted. But it is strange, that a 
nation should go on in this method for thousands 
of years, as the Chinese have really done; one 
would think, that it must easily be foreseen to what 
a troublesome number tbeir letters must in time 
grow, and that a sense of the common convenience 
should, at one time or other, have put them upon 
trying to reduce them; but we find, in fact, they 
have not done it. The Chinese report that their 
letters were invented by Fohi, or Noah ; and in 
reality, both their letters and their language seem 
so odd, that they might well pass for the inveution 
of the early and uncultivated ages of mankind. 
Without doubt the Chinese have added to the 
number of their letters since the time of their 
emperor Fohi, and probably altered the sound of 
their old words, and made some new ones; but 
they differ so remarkably, both in writing and 
language, from the rest of mankind, that 1 think 
they are the descendants of inen, who uever came 
to Shinaar, and who had no concern or communi¬ 
cation .with those who were thence dispersed. 
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by the confusion of Babel, over tbe face of the 
Earth. 

Wc have no remains, nor so much as any hints 
in ancient writers, to induce u$ to think, that this 
sort of writing was ever used by any of the nations 
that were dispersed from Babel. We read of no 
letters on this side of India truly ancient, but what 
were designed to express the words of the people 
who wrote them. Laertius* indeed seems to hint 
that the Babylonians had anciently a sacred charac¬ 
ter, different from the letters in common use: and 
Eusebius 5 , from Philo Biblius, represents Sancho- 
niatbon to have searched records written in a 
character of this sort. The sacred letters of Egypt 
are frequently mentioned: there were two pillars 
inscribed in this sort of letters, at the tomb of Isis 
and Osiris; and Strabo speaks of a pillar in me¬ 
mory of Sesostris 6 , which had these characters cot 
upon it; and the remains ofThyolh were, without 
doubt, written in this character 7 . If we consider 
that Herodotus and Diodorus mention only two 
sorts of letters, the sacred and common"; and that 
Clemens Alcxandrinus, and Porphyry, and the 
later writers, who take in the hieroglyphics, men¬ 
tion three soils*; it will perhaps induce us to think 
with Dr. Burnet', that the sacred letters of the 
Egyptians were different from their hieroglyphics, 

« Burnet. Archsolog. 1. i, c. 8. » Pra?p. Evang. 1. i, c. 9. 

* Lib. xvi. 7 Eust-b. Chron. 

* Herod, iu Euterpe. Diod. lib. L 

* Strom. 1. v; Porph. de VitaPythag. p. 185. ' Archscolog. 
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and that the hieroglyphics were not in nse in the 
first times. It is true, Diodorus 1 , by his descrip¬ 
tion of the sacred letters makes them to be hiero¬ 
glyphics; but I imagine that he happened to do 
so, because hieroglyphics being in use before bis 
time, and the sacred letters, which were distinct 
from them, being then wholly laid aside, he knew 
but of two sorts, the hieroglyphics and the common 
letters; and so took the sacred letters, which lie 
found mentioned by those who wrote before him, 
to he the hieroglyphics. But Porphyry very evi¬ 
dently distinguishes them one from the other: he 
calls the-sacred letters, KgoyXufixa xom\oyefjt.eva 
xctTa fufiycw and the common hieroglyphics, 
ru/xSoXixa aXXijyogsjtMva xa.ru. rivag atviy/^ag. It 
is, indeed, something difficult to apprehend how 
letters can be said to imitate the things designed 
by them; however, we find this was an ancient 
notion. Plato puts it into the mouth of Socrates 5 . 
But though, for these reasons, I think there was an 
ancient character in Egypt, distinct from both the 
vulgar letters and common hieroglyphics; yet I 
cannot agree with Dr. Burnet, that it was like the 
letters used in China. The Chinese letters express 
no words, or particular sounds whatsoever; but 
the old Egyptian letters did, as appears plainly 
from the account we have 4 of Agathodsetnon’s 
translating them. The remains of Thyoth were 

* Lib, iii, p. 101. 1 In Cratylo. 

* Euseb. in Chron, p. 6. 
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inscriptions on pillars — gr,\uiv tega SiaAixlro xau 
itooyqoapixotg ygajttjitettri xf^aoaxl^urpsviov — written 
upon, in sacred language, and in sacred characters: 
and Agathodaemon translated them, ex ttjs iseag 

SiaXcx t« tig T>jy EXTiijwoct ytjy yqapfJMVtv I»go- 

yXvQixois, out of the sacred language into the 
Greek tongue, in sacred letters, i. e. he changed 
the language, but he used the same letters in which 
Thyoth wrote’. Here, therefore, we see, that the 
sacred letters were capable of being used to express 
the words of different languages, and were therefore 
not like the Chinese, or of the same sort with the 
first letters of mankind, which expressed no words 
at all. Plato® says, that Thyoth was the first who 
distinguished letters by vowels and consonants, 
mutes and liquids, and was the author of the art 
of grammar. I doubt these improvements are more 
modern than the times of Thyoth. However, Pla¬ 
to’s opinion in this matter is an evidence that there 


* Bishop Stillin.sflcct, and several other writers, translate 

ypcLp.pa.oiv hieroglyphic characters; and the learned 
Bishop remarks upon the passage as follows: *' It is well still, 
that this history should be translated into hieroglyphic charac¬ 
ters; what kind of translation i< that < We had thought hiero- 
g'yp ncs had been representations of things, and not of sounds 
and letters, or words. How could this history at Grit have been 
written in any tongue, when it was in hieroglyphics? Do hie- 
rogljph.es speak in several languages? And are they capable 
of changing their tongues?” The reader will easily observe 
from this remark, that itfoyM/pixsif ypaftpemv, in the passage 
before us, should be translated uot hieroglyphics, but sacred let¬ 
ters, and then the sense will be clear and easy. 

* In Philebo. p. 37V. 
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was no notion in his days of '1'hyoth's using any 
other than alphabetical letters. 

The use of alphabetical letters, therefore, began 
▼ery early in the second world, probably not long 
after the dispersion of mankind ; for the records of 
the Chaldean astronomy reach almost np to this 
time, and Thyotli's inscribing pillars was uot above 
two centuries later. Alphabetical letters were per¬ 
haps invented both in Assyria and in Egypt, and 
to one or other of these two nations all other coun¬ 
tries are indebted for the use of them. We find the 
great project at Babel, next to the building of the 
tower, was the improvement of language; for this 
caused the confusion which scattered mankind over 
the face of the earth. And if the coarse they took 
in this affair was such as I imagined, namely, an 
attempt to dissolve the monosyllables, of which 
the first language of maukind consisted, into words 
of various lengths, in order to fnmisb themselves 
with new sets of names for new things; it may be 
conceived that a project of this sort might by de¬ 
grees lead to the invention of alphabetical letters. 
Jt is not likely that they immediately hit npon an 
alphabet, but they made attempts, and came to it 
by degrees. 

Jf we look into the Hebrew tongue, which, before 
it was improved, was perhaps the original language 
of the world, we shall find, that its dissyllables are 
generally two monosyllable words put together: 
thus, the word barah, to eat , is only bar the old 
word for beer , to declare ; and rah, the old word 
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for ruah, to see. So the word kashah, to gather 
is only the word kash, which signifies straw, and 
sash, to rejoice. Ranal, to be moved, is only the 
old word ran, which was afterwards written ranan, 
to be evil ; and nain, which was anciently written 
nan, to direct the eye. Abah, to be willing, is 
made of two words ab, a father, and bah, the old 
word for bohu; for our lexicons derive bohu from 
an ancient word bah, or bahah. This observation 
may, I believe, be carried through the whole lan¬ 
guage ; there is hardly a Hebrew dissyllable, ex¬ 
cept such only as were anciently pronounced mono¬ 
syllables, or such as are derived from some theme, 
and made up of the letters of that theme, with 
some additional affix, but what are plainly and evi¬ 
dently two words (/. e. two significant sounds) 
joined together; and I dare say, instances of this 
kind are not to be found in any of the modem lan¬ 
guages. This, therefore, was the method which 
men took to make words of more syllables than 
one, they joined together their monosyllables, 
which aflprded a new set of words for enlarging 
their language; and if this be allowed me, it will, 
1 think, lead us to the first step taken towards 
altering the first characters of mankind. As they 
only doubled their sonnds, so they might at first 
only repeat their marks, and the two marks put 
together, which singly were the characters of the 
single words, were the first way of writing the 
double ones. This 1 think must bring them a very 
considerable step towards the contriving a method 
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of making letters to stand for sounds, and not for 
words. When men spake in monosyllables only, 
and made such marks for the things they spoke of, 
as the fancy of the 6rst author had invented, and 
custom had made familiar to all that used them; 
they might go on, as the Chinese have, and never 
think of making their marks stand for the words 
they spoke, but rather for the things they meant to 
express by them ; but when they once came to 
think of doubling or joining their marks, in a 
manner that should accord with the composition of 
their words, this would evidently lead them to 
consider strictly, that as sounds may be made the 
means of expressing our thoughts, by agreeing to 
use particular sounds for such thoughts as we 
would express by them ; so also may characters be 
made the marks of particular sounds, by agreeing 
what character shall be used for one sound, and 
what for another. To give an instance from some 
one of the words I have before mentioned : suppose 
kashash to be the new-invented word, desigued to 
signify what we call to gather , and suppose this 
new word to be made by agreeing, as I said, to put 
two known words together, hash, the word for 
straio, and sash to rejoice; and suppose the anci¬ 
ent character for kash was «, and for sash was «, 
the character, then, for kashash would be Here, 
then, it would be remarkable, that the reader, how¬ 
ever he might not observe it, when he met either 
of these characters single, yet could not but see, 
when he met them together, that each of them 
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stood in the compound word, for a sound, and not 
for a thing; for the two sonnds, one of which each 
character was to express, were, when pot together, 
to signify a very different thing from those, which 
each of them single would have offered. If lan¬ 
guage, therefore, was altered as 1 have hinted, 
which seems very probable, from considering the 
nature of the Hebrew dissyllables; and if this 
alteration of language led to such a duplication of 
character as I have imagined, which is a method 
very easy and natural for men to fall into; we may 
see that they would be engaged in making charac¬ 
ters stand for sounds before they were aware of it, 
and they could hardly do so long, before they must 
consider it; and if they came once to consider it, 
they would go on apace from one thing to another, 
they would observe how many sounds the words 
they had in use might be compounded of, and be 
hereby led to make as many characters as they 
could frame single sonnds, into which all others 
might be resolved, and tin's would lead them di¬ 
rectly to an alphabet. 

It is pretty certain that various nations, from a 
difference of pronunciation, or from the different 
turn of imagination that is always found in dif¬ 
ferent men, would hardly, though agreeing in a 
general scheme for the framing their letters, yet 
happen to frame an alphabet exactly the same, in 
cither shape or number of letters; and this we find 
true in fact: the Arabian and Persian alphabet 
have such a similitude, that they were probably 
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derived one from the other. And the old Hebrew 
and Arabian (and perhaps the old Egyptian) cha¬ 
racters agree in so many respects, as to give reason 
to suppose that they were formed from one com¬ 
mon plan ; though they certainly so differ in others, 
that we cannot bnt think that the authors of them 
sat down and formed, though upon a common 
scheme, yet in their own way, in the countries 
which they planted. It is very probable, that there 
may have been in the world several other alphabets 
very different from these. I think 1 have read of 
a country in India, where they used an alphabet of 
sixty-five letters; and Diodorus Siculus’ informs 
us, that in the island of Taprobane, which we now 
call Ceylon, they anciently used but seven; but 
perhaps the reader may be better informed in this 
matter, if he consults some books to which Bishop 
Walton* directs, and which 1 have not had an op¬ 
portunity of seeing, viz. Postellus de xii Linguis, 
Dneretus de Linguis et Cbaracteribus omnium Lin- 
guaruui; the Alphabetical Tables of various Charac¬ 
ters, published at Francfort 1596; and Ja. Bonav. 
Hepburn's Seventy Alphabets, published at Rome 
1616. 

The characters which are now commonly used 
in Europe being as 1 have said derived from the 
ancient Latin ; the ancient Latin from the old 
Greek letters; the Greek letters from the ancient 
Phoenician; and the Phoenician, Syrian, ancient 


Lib. ii, p- 98. 


* Prolcgom. 
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Hebrew, and Assyrian, having been iquch the 
same, I could willingly, before I close this essay, 
add a fetd observations upon each of these in their 
order. 

1. Now the ancient Hebrew alphabet was not 
writteu in the present Hebrew character, but in a 
letter pretty much the same as the present Sama> 
ritan. Buxtorf and Lightfoot were not of this 
opinion ; but it has been abundantly proved by 
Scaliger, Casanbon, Grotius, Vossius, Bochart, 
Father Morin, Brerewood, Capelins, and Walton. 
Bishop Walton has proved it beyond contradiction, 
from some ancient Jerusalem coins, called shekels 9 . 
The Rabbins, Talmudists, Christian Fathers, Ori- 
gen and St. Jerome, all believed that there had 
been a change of the Hebrew letters. St. Jerome 
asserts it very expressly'. Spanheim and Dr. Allix 
took the other side of the question; but they have 
answered only a small part of the arguments 
against them. This change of the Hebrew letters 
is supposed to have been made by Ezra, after the 
rebuilding the Temple, when he wrote out a new 
copy of the law. 

* De Siclorum Formis, in Prolegom. iii, sect 29, 30. Sec 
Dr. Pridcaur’s Connect, vol. i, part i, book v, an. 446. 

1 In Praefat. ad Lib. Regum. 


VOL. I. 
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The old Hebrew letters, nearly the same still 
used by the Samaritans, were written in this same* 
manuer. 

Samaritan 1. 

ft « *3:43 

hhzv h d g b a 

V 3 

aa s n m 1 k i th 

\ T □ 

t sch r q ts p 

Supposed by Theseus Aqibrosius to have been 
formed after the course aud movements of nature. 

Samaritan 2. 


hh v v h d g b a. 

S v >3 ^ h J. 

n n m m 1 1 i hb 

XW1 M^O 

t sch r q ts aa 

The above is taken from the Samaritan coins in 
Bishop Walton’s Polyglott. 

1 There is no reason to think the first and roost ancient He¬ 
brew alphabet had thus many letters. Irenaeus says expressly, 
" Ipsae antiqus et prims Hebrsorum litters, et Sacerdotales 
nuncupate, decern quidem sunt numero.” 


book iv. 

History 

connected. 

i 27 

Like to these were the Syrian and Phoenician: 

the best copy 

- we can take of the old Phoenician i9 

the following: — 






Phoenician 

j. 


P 


X 3 

A 

n 

9 NJ 

hh 

z 

V 

a 

s 

hb a 

a 

3 


2 

a 

JJJ E» 

aa 

s 

n m 

i 

k 

S til 


JV 

w q 

Y An 



t 

sch r 

q 

ts 

p 


For the preceding Alphabet, see Scaliger, p. 80, 
and Montfuucon's Palseogr. Graec. p. 122. 


PHCENldl AN. 

2. 


? ^a i 

q 

£ «fc 

k i hh v h 

d 

b a 

<\ °r y o ^ 

) 

V L 

r q ts aa s 

n 

m 1 

h v 



t sh 



This is given on the authority of the Abb6 Bar- 
thelemy, who is said to have taken it from inscrip- 

tions preserved in Malta, and from Syi 

rian medals. 

See Ency. Franc. Plan. v. 

a 2 
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Complete Phoenician Alphabet.* 

*- "F T KH=: 

9 9 * 9 4 £ b 
AU 1 18 
°t 9 41 Y4 

HMIe 

^ srj. y v 

X./^'Wi 

^XZ/'AvA/l 

ii 5 *i i *> ^ y y a 

uvoOOOo 

hn v-r^t 

YTT’2?'P ?k 
H<\ 9 r 

VVWiOWW S 

/)h hth+ttxt 

* This was furnished by Mr. Henley from ancient coins, and 
inserted by Mr. Fry in his Pantographia, who has kindly lent 
she Editor this, and several other of his alphabets, for the use 
of this work. Edit. 
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From the Phoenician were derived the ancient 
Greek letters, which, according to the oldest spe¬ 
cimen we have of them, were thus written: — 

Greek Alphabet, written from left to right and from 
right to left, taken from the Sigcan Inscription. 

A A A & A A V A k 3 H H 

a« be g 7 d* e« e* h 

© l / K >1 l 4 1 *'1 

th« i* k * 4* m* 4 n» 

onppq 4 />Z3Z Z 

Oa px Tp I st 

ZTTV S (p+ Ojl 

sg t T u» ph$> chx 6" 

The Greek letters were not anciently written, 
from the left hand to the right, as we now write 
them, bat from the right hand to the left, as the' 
Hebrews and Phoenicians wrote; and then, the 
letters being inverted, had a tiearer resemblance to 
the Phoenician character, from whence they were 
taken. 

In time the Greeks left off writing from the right 
to the left in part, and retained it in part; that is, 
they began one line from the left to right, the next 
from right to left, the third from left to right, &c. 
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This they called writing f&erpoQrfioy, or as oxen 
plough; the lines in this way of writing being 
drawn in the manner of farrows. Pausanias men¬ 
tions an inscription written in this manner 5 , 
namely, that on the chest of Cypselns, in the tem¬ 
ple of Juno at Corinth. Periander, the son of 
Cypselus, is supposed to he the person who in¬ 
scribed it. The laws of Solon were written in this 
manner 4 , And ChishaU’s Sigean Inscription is a 
complete specimen of this sort of writing. 

The letter H, in the old Greek alphabet, did not 
sonnd what we now call t], but was an aspirate, 
like the English H. This was proved by Athe- 
neens 5 , and has been since farther evinced by 
Spanheim, from several ancient coins 6 , and there 
are no less than four instances of it in the Sigean 
Inscription. 

The letters E and O were anciently written in 
the same characters, whether they were long or 
short vowels ; for the ancient alphabet bad neither 
t), v, nor a* 7 . Simonides was the person that in¬ 
vented these two long vowels*. The lonians first 
used them, which occasioned Suidas to call them 
Ionian letters 7 . The Athenians came into them 
by degrees, and they were ordered to be used in 

* Pansanias, lib. v, c. 17. 

* See Suid. et Harpocrat in o xaruScv 

* Athenaei Deipnosophist. 1. ix, c. 12. 

* Spanheim. de prsestant. et usu numism. antiq. Disert ii, 

p. 95. ’ See Plato in Cratylo. 

* Saidas in Simonide. 3 Id. in Xa/uu/ o . 
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the public inscriptions, when Euclid was Archon. 
Before to came into use, 01 was written for m, in the 
dative case singular of nouns'. 

The ancient alphabet having at first no u, a in 
the genitive case was constantly written o: this 
appears both from Quintilian and Athencens. Athe- 
nseus, in his Convivium*, introduces Achteus re¬ 
marking, that Aioywno was written upon an ancient 
cup ; whereupon all the Sophists determined, that 
the letter u was omitted, because the ancients wrote 
o instead of a. Quintilian remarks 5 , that o was 
anciently used sometimes for a long vowel, some¬ 
times for a short vowel, and sometimes for a sylla¬ 
ble, that is, the diphthong e. 

We now coine to the letters that have been taken 
into the Greek alphabet; and the first of them is 
F: this is a character which is not now found in 
it; it was invented by the AE&olians, who avoided 
having two vowels come together in a word, by in¬ 
serting this F where they happened to do so; they 
called it a digamma, and the sound or power of it 
was much the same as our English f. Priscian 
gives several instances of it; as in the word Sato v, 
wrote Sanrov; Ayfiotyoov, wrote ATjpxpotov; Aaoxoov, 
wrote Aaroxorov; and we have a remarkable in¬ 
stance of it in the inscription ou the pedestal of the 
Colossus at Delos*, where ofvto is written for aoro; 

' See Scholiast in Euripid. in Phccniss. v. 688. And there 
are two instances of it in the Inscriptions on the Theban Tripods. 

* Lib. xi, c. 5. s De Institut Orator, i, c. 7. 

* Montfaocon. Palxograph. Grseca. 1. ii, c. I, p. 121, 
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the inscription is a short one, and the letters are 
nearTy.the same with those in the Sigean Inscrip¬ 
tion ; it is in modern characters as follows : — 

« flcrvra Xtbu uuu aySpias xau to <r$eXas 

The F was probably derived from the Hebrew or 
Phoenician Van, which was thus written, << . 

The letter V, or u, though an ascititioos letter, 
was certainly in the Greek alphabet very early, evi¬ 
dently before the times of this pedestal, or of the 
Sigean stone. It is used on the pedestal of the 
Colossus for the vowel m, in the word aruro; but I 
fancy it was designed originally for a softer di¬ 
gamma, as tbe consonant v is softer than f. We 
have instances of this in some Greek words ; and 
it is remarkable, that the Latins took it so, and 
have for that reason pnt the V for the Greek F, in 
{he words they have taken out of the one tongue 
into the other. This may be observed in tbe words 
Aogvof, anciently written Arogvog, in Latin Avemust 
and ’Aqytioi, Argivi. We find, in Priscian, Sanov, 
or oawiov, for Sijwv, the first the most ancient way, 
the second perhaps after the softer V came into 
use. He gives another instance in the word jjwj, 
written avwg- Dionysius Halicamassens observes, 
that ovsAia was anciently wrote FiXia 5 , and in Latin 
we write it Velia. 

Z was thought by Pliny to be an original letter 
of the Greek alphabet; and he quotes Aristotle in 


* Dion. Halicar. lib. i, c. 20. 
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proof of it 6 . Scaliger derives it from the Hebrew 
or Phoenician Zain, and thinks it was another 
Gamma, y, from its being written in a word in 
Dan. i, 8 t . I should rather think it one of Si¬ 
monides or Palamedes’s letters, it being commonly 
used as a double consonant, and stands for 2A, or 
A2, as is evident from 2osu$ and A <revg being two 
ancient words for Zsug. 

0, 4>, X, are allowed to be Palamedes’s letters, 
which are only Cadmus’s T, IT, K, aspirated, aud 
were probably at 6rst written TH, IIH, KH\ 

There are two letters more belonging to the 
Greek alphabet, £ and \|/. These are only two 
consonants pnt together, and if Palamedes was not 
the author of them are certainly later than Cadmus. 
£ is only xg, or yc ; ^ is only irg, or fig ; this has 
been observed and proved from several instances in 
the Baudelotian Marble; and there is such an ana¬ 
logy between the genitive cases of nouns and their 
nominatives, and the future tenses of verbs and their 
present tenses, that the spelling of the one shows 
evidently how the other were anciently written ; 
thus traqxog and ^Xoyoj came from the ancient no¬ 
minatives <raoxg and <pXyog ; and atirg and <pXe?s 
were the ancient words instead of o\|/ and as 

8 Plin. lib. vii, c. 56. 

, Digress, ad numb. Euseb. 1617. 

* There are several instances of this in the Inscriptions on 
the Theban Tripods, aveb^xi is twice written ANAGEKE, and 
* is written KH in two words, viz. in raw yyM.yt«n, and in 
Mand <? is written T1H, in the word A/tpirfiwv. 
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appears from their genitives, <wo s and ; xa- 

TjjXnj/, xarr^iQas, and fi§, shows that >{/ is 

sometimes nsed for Qs, and £ for yg. 

The Greek alphabet did thus in time grow from 
sixteen to twenty-four letters; they were never 
reckoned more; so that the F and V must be 
coanted to be bat one and the same, for so they 
were originally; and these four-and-twenty were 
received and used, according to Eusebius, one 
thousand six hundred and seventeen years after the 
birth of Abraham, in the year after the overthrow 
of the Athenian power 9 . Now the surrender of 
Athens to the Lacedemonians happening the year 
before the magistracy of Euclid 1 , this agrees per¬ 
fectly well with the account of Suidas, who sup¬ 
poses the twenty-four letters to be received at 
Athens, by the persuasion of Arcbinous the son of 
Athemeus, when Euclid was Archon at Athens*. 

The Greek letters did not keep exactly their first 
shape, for it is observable, that length of time in¬ 
troduces changes into all characters. We do not 
make alterations in our letters designedly, but ac¬ 
cidentally ; all men never did write exactly alike; 
and hence it has happened, that frequent mu¬ 
tations are to be found in all ancient specimens of 
letters. And thus the old Greek A was sometimes 
written A, and afterwards A ; A was written C, 
and A was written D; / was written L; P was writ¬ 
ten P; S was written g, and V, Y ; when the Greek 

• ® See Chron. Euseb. 

9 Suidas in Za/titvy o Ai;as;. 


' Usher’s Annals. 
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characters had received these small mutations, the 
old Homan letters might be easily derived from 
them, for they were thus written : — 

Ancient Latin. 

A 6 C D E F "C H 

I K L M N o P Q. 

R S T-V'Vy Z 

Another Form. 

ABtTPEFCH 
1 K U M N 0 P a 

K S T V X T 

Another Form 
In use about the Christian /Era. 

^BCP EF6 H 
T K l M N 0 t Q. 

ft .b T V X T X 

The first was in use seven hundred years before 
Christ, except those letters marked with ax, 
which have been added since. 

Time, and the improvement of good hands, 
brought the characters of both languages to a more 
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exact shape, as may be seen by comparing the 
letters in Scaliger’s copy of the Tripods at Thebes, 
and the Inscription'on Herod’s pillar, with the 
common Roman letters. 

It may perhaps be entertaining to the Reader to 
see copies of some of the ancient inscriptions : I 
have therefore taken copies of the Sigean, and of 
the inscriptions on the base of the Statue of Jupi¬ 
ter Urius, with a fac simile of the Codex Alcxan- 
drinus, in which the Reader may see instances of 
what we have been treating of, if he has not at 
hand the works of better writers. 
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The Sigean Inscription, from which, according to 
Dr. Chishnll, the ancient Greek alphabet has 
been taken, which is fonnd p. 229. 


|<P 4 rOAl K.O: EI^ITOH 

taw crisa 

I A-EAio: KAAO.'KPATEPA 
'-lean- mx MPT4T21HAX 1 
Or:£2rAVTAhT/0/V; k 
N 5IAI>;^-13 v )M;AXOA 
EH ill EAl^AETirA'l-f" 

oa«r= v ia v uAA=Na^io 

HAEl£Z:KAlt>'£PO 

iax •.zono2MH: v iazi3 

HAVET0O/ 

In modern characters thus: Verbal Translation: 

tourotixo : ufi.1 : ro ij- 



t^.oxpa,TO{ : ro *7*5x0- 
rferio : x*y« : xpartpa 
xanrraTo* : xai 
o» : *y xpuraYtM : x- 
Soxa : /inn* : <riytj- 
nn : tax te n srourjc- 
0 (teAsScuYtv : to 
myntf : xai ftnro- 
tifftv : ijouewo; : xai 
yaiiXpoi : 


Phanodici sum, filii 
Ilermocratis Procone- 
sii. Et egoCraterem 
el Cralerit Basin et 
Cotum ad Prytaneum 
dedi memorise ergo Si- 
geis. Siqaid vero patiar 
curare me jubeo 
Sigeos. Et fecit 
me Esopus atqoe fi atres. 

Chishull, p. 4. 


The preceding is a fac simile of the most an¬ 
cient part of the Sigean Inscription ; the reading of 
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which, in the common small Greek letter, is given 
below, observing, that every second line of the 
original is read from right to left; which manner 
of writing was called jSowrrgo^ij&w, as imitating 
the turn of the oxen at the end of each furrow. 
The union of the European and Eastern manner 
of writing in the same piece was very rarely used 
after the time of Solon, who probably adopted it 
to give his laws an air of antiquity. We cannot 
imitate this manuer of writing without types cast 
on purpose, which appears to be unnecessary, as 
the original is given. 
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Sigean Inscription, second or more modern part. 
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This secondary inscription does not vary greatly 
from the original: it, however, pats wrogx7)1ijgiov 
for «rnr1a?ov, which does not alter the sense, and 
omits the words xaym and /xvTjpx. The long 
vowels are regularly used, but H as an aspirate is 
omitted. 

This word SITE, written from right to left, re¬ 
presents the real form and magnitude of the letters 
in the Sigean Inscription. 



The stone on which this inscription was found is 
a beautiful piece of white marble, nine feet high, 
two feet broad, and eight inches thick. It has its 
name from the promontory and town of Sigeum , 
near the ancient Trot/, where it was found. From 
the excavation at the top of the stone, it appears 
to have supported the statue of Phanodicus, whose 
tfame it bears. It may lay claim to the remotest 
antiquity of any thing of this kind, being at least 
two thousand four hundred years old. 

Dr. Bentley (EpiSTOLa;, p. 240, lately published 
[ 180 /] by Dr. Burney) denies that it ever supported 
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a statue of Phanodicus, or any person else; but 
the inscription specifies a gift made by Phanodicos 
of three vessels, a Crater, a Bason, and a Strainer , 
for the use of the Prytaneum, or hall of the ma¬ 
gistrates at Sigenm, and that the inscription was 
at first engraved on the vessels, which were made 
by Esop and his companions, and afterwards by an 
ignorant engraver rudely inscribed on this stone. 
See his Letter to Dr. Mead in the above Collection. 


VOL. i. 
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> Copy of a very ancient Inscription on the Base of the Statue of Jupiter Urius. See 
g Chishull’s Antiquitates Asiatics, p. 59— 62 , and the Corrections at the end of the same 
Work, two last pages. 

OYFIONEKnrYMNHSlTEOAHrRTHPAKAAEITn. 
XH NAKATAP POTONX1N IXTIoN EKPETA2A 2 
E1T E PI KYAN E A2 A( N A ZTAPoM 02 E N ©A Poz El Afl N 
PAMPYAONEIA12SEI KYMAFAfA^AM AOol 2 
ErTEKATAirAIHNPoNToYPAAKANoXroNEPEYNAl 

N ElSonT/II AEB AA JInSaETAPAPAXO ANX11_ 

iTAEToN EYANTHTON A E iOEONANTIPATPOYr AI2 
5 STHZE^IAnNArAOHSXYMKOAoNEYPAoiH^ 
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The Statue of Jupiter Urius, the sender of fa¬ 
vourable winds, was erected at Chalcedon, near the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, by Philo, the statuary, 
the son of Antipater, who was patronised by He- 
phestion, the friend of Alexander the Great. 

The following is a correct reading of it in the 
modern Greek character, with an English trans¬ 
lation. 


Ovpity ex ‘Kpuy.yrjS ns eSiryiflr t fa xaXtnta 
Zrjra, xa.ru xporortuv trior tx.wra.vuf. 

Eir ext K vareas Styuf tpOfMs, trio. Xloattiu/y 
KafimKov ttXivw i xufuc xapx ^aputhif, 

Em xar' Atyaiy xorra xKxxa, vttrov tptwu, 

N fiaiu, noh fiaAuy ts’x xupa £oaru/. 

His rty tvarryor out hoy, Avrtimrpou iraij, 

Erie's tiXujv, ayubijs ovjitoXov toxXoiy. 

Seo Chishull's corrections at the end of his Work. 1728. 


TRANSLATION. 


Whoever hence expands his sails, let him 
From the stern invoke the protection of 
Jupiter Urius. 

Whether towards the Euxine he bends bis course. 
Where Neptune rolls the curling wave among the sands. 
Or seek his return towards the JEgcan; 

To this statue let him ofTer the votive cake. 

In this interesting attitude, 

Philo, the son of Antipater, 

Represented tho benign Deity, 

As an omen of a prosperous voyage. > 
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A fac simile (containing a part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Luke xi, 2, &c.) of that ancient and va¬ 
luable MS. of the New Testament in the British 
Muscnm, presented to King Charles I, in 1628, 
by Cyrillus Locaris, patriarch of Alexandria, 
which is supposed to have been written upwards 
of one thousand four hundred years. 

rripHMCJONoeNTOicoYNOic 
XriXC©HTCJOTOONOMXCOY- 
exeeTCDH Kxcixeix coy - reNH 

©HTOTO0HXHMX COyCDC 

eMOYNCDKXieTTimc. ton 
X f»TON hmcjdn ton emo YCIO 

X.I AOYHM6INTOI KX©HM6f X 
l<XIX<|)€CHMINTXCXMXfTIXC_ 

HMCON. KXI r\ |>X YTOI X<J>IOM0 

An old Greek Alphabet, taken from the Inscrip 
tions found on Mount Cynthus, in the Island of 
Delos. 

ad c th i k 1 m 

n o 0 s t y o- 

n o r s t u ph 

For the Inscriptions on the Tripods at Thebes, 
and on Herod’s Pillar, see Scaliger, and Cbishull’s 
Anliquitates Asiatics, p. 11 et 33 . 
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BOOK. V. 

When Athothes, Thyotb, or Path'rusim, tlie king 
of Tbebais, died, about tbe year of tbe world 2003, 
he was succeeded in part of his dominions by a 
person of tbe same name ; and the other part was 
governed by a king named Cencenes. The country 
of Tbebais is divided into two parts by tbe river 
Nile. Tbyoth, the second of that name, governed 
tbe country towards Asia; tbe other part, which 
was situate on the west side of the river, was sub¬ 
ject to Cencenes, and called the kingdom of This, 
from a city of that name near Abydos', which city 
was tbe metropolis of this new-erected kingdom. 
The kings of This never raised themselves to any 
height of glory ; we have little more of them than 
their names. Athothes, the second king of Thebes, 


0ij »#AJf Ac/vrJia wAjjvuy ’ACuis. Stcph. io <L 
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reigned thirty-two years; and Cencenes, the first 
king of This , thirty-one. About this time, at 
Memphis. Mesochis, Soiphis, Tesortasis, and in 
Lower Egypt, called the Land of Tanis, Aristar¬ 
chus and Spanius succeeded one another as kings 
of these conntries. 

a. M. 2034, when Athdthes, the second king of 
Thebes, died, Diabics succeeded him, who reigned 
nineteen years, aud died a. m. 2053 ; and the year 
before Diabies began his reign, Veoephes succeeded 
Cencenes at This. Vencphcs built some pyramids 
in a plain towards Libya, in the desart of Co- 
chome 5 . Of the succeeding kings of Egypt we 
have nothing but names, and the dates of their 
reigns, which the reader may see by consulting 
Sir John Marsbam, who has given the most exact 
tables of them. 

There was a family, which dwelt amongst the 
Babylonians, and made a considerable figure in 
these ages, and must therefore be particularly men¬ 
tioned. At the division of mankind, Arphaxad, 
the son of Shem, lived near the place which Ashur 
some time after built for them 3 , and which was 
named Ur of the Chaldees. Part of his family 
lived here with him. He had two grandsons, Pe- 
leg and Jocktan. Jocktan and his associates tra- 

* Sir John Marsham supposes these pyramids to be in num¬ 
ber eighteen, of a smaller size than those which were after¬ 
wards reckoned amongst the wonders of the world. Can. 
Chron. p. +6. 

’ Vide supra. 
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veiled, and were seated from Meslia to Sephar; 
Peleg and his descendants lived here at Ur, until 
the latter end of the life of Terali, the father of 
Abram \ The Chaldeans, who at this time go¬ 
verned this country, were corrupted in their reli¬ 
gion, and Terah's ancestors at first complied with 
• them 5 ; but Terah endeavoured to begin a reform¬ 
ation, and put his family upon adhering to the true 
worship of God. This caused a rupture between 
him and the Chaldeans, and occasioned the first 
persecution on account of religion, for the Chal¬ 
deans drove them out of the land®. 

Terah hereupon, with Abram, Nahor, and his 
sons, and with Lot the son of Haran (for Haran 
died before they left Ur), and with as many as 
would adhere to them, travelled in order to find a 
more quiet residence. They crossed over Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and settled in the parts of it most distant 
from the Bahylonians ; and as they increased they 
built themselves houses, and in time made a little 
town or city, which they named the City of Nahor; 
and they called the land the Land of Haran, per¬ 
haps in remembrance of their relation of that 
name, who was dead. Here they lived until the 
death of Terah 7 . 

After Terah’s death there arose some difference 
about religion amongst them also. Terah does not 
seem to have brought his family to the true wor¬ 
ship of God ; and Nahor, who continued in the 
land of Haran after Terah died, appears evidently 

' Jos. xxiv, 2. 

1 Gen. xi, 28—32. 


* Gen. xi, 28 — 31. 
6 Judith v, 3. 
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to have deviated from it. The God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor is so mentioned®, as to im¬ 
ply a difference of religion between Laban and 
Jacob, founded upon some different sentiments of 
their forefathers ; for if their sentiments about the 
Deity had been exactly alike, an oath in the same 
uniform expression had been sufficiently binding to 
both of them, and there had beeu no need for each 
to adjure the other, as it were, by his own God : 
nay, we are expressly told, that both Terah and 
Nahor went astray in their religion, for which rea¬ 
son Abraham was ordered to remove from them. 
Your fathers (says Joshua 9 ) dwelt on the other side 
of the flood (or river, namely, Euphrates, i. e. in 
Mesopotamia) in old time, even Terah the father 
of Abram, and the father of Nahor; and 
they served other gods. And 7 took your 
father from the other side the food, or river, 
and led him through all the land of Canaan. 
Abraham, therefore, upon account of some defec¬ 
tion in his family from the true worship of God, 
upon receiving an admonition to do so', took Sarah 
his wife, and Lot his brother's son, and all their 
cattle and substance, and as many persons as be¬ 
longed to them, and went away from his country 
and kiudred and father’s house, and travelled into 
the land of Canaan. 

The land of Canaan' was at this time possessed 
by the descendants of Canaan the son of Ham, so 
that Abram was only a traveller or sojourner in it, 

* Gen. zxxi, 53. » Jos. xxiv, 2. 

* Gen. xii, I, 4, 0- * Ver. 6. 
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The Earth was not at this time so full of people, 
but that there was in every country ground enough 
and to spare; and any traveller might come with 
his flocks and herds, and find convenient places 
enough to snstuin himself and family, without 
doing injury to or receiving molestation from any 
person. Accordingly, Abram travelled until he 
came to the plain of Moreh in Sichem 5 , where it 
pleased God to repeat a promise which he had 
before made him, that he would give all that land 
to his children ; upon which Abram built an altar 
and worshipped. Some time alter he removed 
theuce, to a mountain between Bethel and Hai 4 , 
and there he built another altar. He continued in 
this place but a little time, for he kept on travelling 
to the south, till at length there happened a famine 
in Canaan 5 , upon account of which he went to live 
in Egypt. This is the history of Abram’s family, 
for above three hundred years after the dispersion 
of mankind; and since the first sera or epoch of 
the Hebrew chronology is commonly made to end 
here (for from this journey of Abram’s into Ca¬ 
naan they begin the four hundred and thirty years, 
during which time the children of Israel were only 
sojourners, having only unsettled habitations up 
and down in kingdoms not their own 6 ), I shall 
carry on my history no farther at present, bnt shall 
only endeavour to fix the time of these transactions; 
and since we have met with accourtts of different 


* Gen. xit, 7. 
» Ver. 10. 


• Ver. 8. 

* ExoU. xii, 40. 
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religions thus early in the world, I will endeavour 
to inquire what religion was at this time, and how 
and wherein it differed in different countries. 

As to the time of these transactions, it is easy to 
fix them; for, first of all, from the Flood to the 
birth of Tcrah, the father of Abram, is two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two years, as may be computed 
from the genealogies given us by Moses 7 . And 
Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, Na- 
hor, and Horan*. We must not understand this 
passage as if Terah had these three sons when he 
was seventy years old, or as if Abram was boru in 
the seventieth year of Terah’s life, for Abram was 
but seventy-five years old 9 when he travelled into 
Canaan, and he did not go into Canaan until 
Terah’s death and Terah lived to be two hundred 
and five years old; so that Abram must be born in 
the one hundred and thirtieth year of his father’s 
life. Haran might perhaps be born in the seven¬ 
tieth year of Terah, for he was, by many years, 
the eldest son : he had a daughter Milcah 5 , old 
enough to be wife to Nahor, brother of Abram; 

7 Gen. xi, 10, 25. From the Flood to the birth of Arphaxad 
are two years; thence to the birth of Salah thirty-five; thence 
to the birth of Eber thirty; thence to the birth of Pcleg 
thirty-four; thence to the birth of Reu thirtyj thence to the 
birth of Serug thirty-two; thence to the birth of Nahor thirty; 
thence to the birth of Terah twenty-nine; in all, two hundred 
and twenty-two years. 

• Gen. xi, 26. 9 Chap, xii, 4. 

1 Chap, xi, 32; Acts vii. 4> 9 Gen. xi, 29. 
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and Lot, the son of Ilaran, seems to have been of 
much the same age with Abram. The removal 
from Ur of the Chaldees into Mesopotamia was in 
the seventieth year of Abram; for the promise 
made to Abram was before he dwelt in Haran 5 , and 
it was four hundred and thirty years before the law 4 ; 
but from the birth of Isaac to the law was four 
hundred years 1 ; and therefore the promise made 
at Ur, four hundred and thirty years before the 
law, was made thirty years before the birth of 
Isaac, who was born when Abram was one hundred 
years old ; so that the promise made thirty years 
before was when Abram was seventy; and we must 
suppose the removul to Haran to be upon this pro¬ 
mise, and much about the same time. Abram 
went into Canaan when he was seventy-five years 
old*, i. e. five years after he came to Haran. And 
thus Abram was born in the one hundred and thir¬ 
tieth year of Terab, three hundred and fifty-two 
years after the Flood, A. M. 2001, and went from 
Ur to Haran when he was seventy years old, f. e. 
four hundred and twenty-two years after the Flood, 

* Acts vii, 2. 4 Gal. iii, 17. 

4 Isaac was the seed to whom the promise was made; Heb. 
xi, 18; Gen, xvii, 19 rand he was born in a strange land; and 
the seed was to be a stranger in a land not theirs for four hun¬ 
dred years, before God would begin to take vengeance upon 
the nation that oppressed them; Gen. xv, 13, 1*. So from 
hence to Moses’s appearing for the delivery of the Israelites 
will be found to be about four hundred years. 

c Gen. xii, 4, ut supr. 
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a.m. 2078 ; then he removed into Canaan five years 
after, i. e. four hundred and twenty-seven years 
after the Flood, a. m. 2083. His going into Egypt 
was probably two or three years after this; and, 
according to the tables of the Egyptian kings of 
these times, Abram’s coming into Egypt was about 
the fifteenth year of Toegar Amacbus, the sixth 
king of Thebes, and about the tenth year of Mie- 
bidus, the sixth king of This, and about the thirty- 
third year of Achis, the sixth king of Memphis. 
The name of the king of Lower Egypt, into whose 
kingdom Abram travelled, is lost, according to 
Syncellus; the Scripture calls him Pharaoh, but 
that is only a general nTme belonging to the Egyp¬ 
tian kings. Africanus says’, bis name was Rames- 
somenes. According to Castor', Europs, the se¬ 
cond king of Sicyon, reigned at this time. 

In my foregoing computations, I have indeed 
fixed the birth of Abraham according to the He¬ 
brew chronology, which seems to me the most au¬ 
thentic. The chronology of these times, both in 
the Septuagint and Samaritan vervions, is in many 
particulars different from the Hebrew; and if I had 
followed either of them, I must have placed the 
birth of Abraham later than I have done by several 
hundreds of years. But there is so little to be said 
in favour of the Septuagint or Samaritan chrono¬ 
logy, in the particulars wherein it here differs from 
the Hebrew, that I think 1 shall incur no blame for 


* In Chron. Euscb. p. 20. 
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not adhering to them. I am not willing to enlarge 
npon this subject; the Reader may see it fully 
treated in Capellus’s Chronologia Sacra, prefixed 
to Bishop Walton’s Polyglot Bible; and he will 
find, in general, that the Samaritan chronology of 
this period is not of a piece with the rest of the 
Samaritan chronology, but bears such a similitude 
to that of the Septuagint, that it may be justly 
suspected to have been taken from it, to supply 
some defect in the Samaritan copy. It was indeed 
not very carefully transcribed, for it differs in some 
particulars; but the differences are such as unskilful 
or careless transcribers may be supposed to have 
occasioned. 

As to the Septuagint, it differs from itself in the 
different copies or editions which we have of it; 
and the chronology of these times, given us from 
the Septuagint by Eusebius and Africanus, is so 
different from what we now find in the printed 
Septuagint*, that it is evident they had seen copies 
different from any that are now extant. So that 
there wonld be some difficulty in determining what 
are the true numbers of the Septuagint, if we were 
disposed to follow them; but it is of no great mo¬ 
ment to settle which are the best readings, because 
at last the best is but erroneous, as differing from 
the Hebrew text, which seems to offer the most 
authentic chronology. The differences between the 
Greek and Hebrew chronology (setting aside the 
variations occasioned most probably by transcribers) 
may be reduced to two heads. 1. In the lives of 
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the patriarchs, from Shem to Terah, the Septua- 
gint insert one hundred years before the time at 
which they had children; i. e. the Septuagint 
make them fathers one hundred years later than 
the Hebrew text. 2. The Septuagint add a pa¬ 
triarch not mentioned in* the Hebrew, namely, 
Cainan, making thereby eleven generations from 
Shem to Abraham, instead of ten. As to the 
former of these particulars, namely, the addition 
of the hundred years before the births of the pa¬ 
triarchs’ children, it has beeti already considered in 
my account of the antediluvian chronology, book i, 
p. 49; and the answer there given to this point will 
suffice here, and therefore I refer the Reader to it, 
to avoid repeating what is there set down at large. 
2 . As to Cainan’s being one of Abraham’s ances¬ 
tors, as the Septuagint suppose, grent stress is laid 
upon it by some learned men, who observe, that 
Cainan’s name is inserted in the genealogy of our 
Saviour, Luke iii, which, they say, would not have 
been done if the Septuagint were not right in this 
particular; for St. Luke, being an inspired writer, 
would not have inserted a particular which is false, 
differing in it at the same time from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Father Harduin® is in great difficulties about this 
point; for finding Cainan omitted in the vulgar 
Latin translation in Genesis, and inserted in the 
same translation in Luke, and the Council of 


* Ckroiwlog. VeL Test p. *0. 
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Trent having decreed, under pain of anathema, 
that all the hooks of the Scriptures are, in all 
points and particulars, to be received as they are 
set forth in that particular translation, he thinks 
himself obliged to defend both the omission of 
Cainan in the one place and the insertion of him 
in the other, and at the same time to make it out, 
that Salah was born in the thirty-fifth year of Ar- 
phaxad, according to Genesis xi, 1.2, which he 
does in the following manner: 1. He says, Ar- 

phaxad and Cainan were very incontinent persons, 
and married more early than usual; and that Cai¬ 
nan was born when his futher Arphaxad was but 
eighteen years old ; and Salah was born when his 
father Cainan was but seventeen ; so that Salah, 
though not the son yet the descendant of Arphaxad, 
was born when bis grandfather Arphaxad was but 
thirty-five. 2. He thinks Moses omitted Cainan’s 
name, being desirous not to expose him and his 
father for marrying so soon, and therefore put 
down Salah as descended from Arphaxad in the 
thirty-fifth year of his life, which he really was, 
though not immediately, as his son, yet really de¬ 
scended of him, being his grandson. But, 3-, 
St. Luke puts in Cainan’s name; and he says he 
might very well do it, because, not mentioning 
the times of their nativities in liis genealogy, he 
did not hereby expose Cainan or Arphaxad, for 
their fault before mentioned. Thus the learned 
men of the church of Home are forced to labour to 
cover the blunders and palliate the errors of their 
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church ; and thus it will always happen, where 
foolish and erroneous positions are established by 
canons and decrees. Some men of learning have 
a zeal to defend the communion of which they are 
members, and in so doing most bear the misfortune 
of being forced into argumentations, which must 
appear ridiculous to the unbiassed world, in order 
to obtain the character of good churchmen in their 
own country. 

Bu( to return : Cainan is inserted in the Septua- 
gint Bible, and in St. Luke’s Gospel, yet there is 
no such name in the Hebrew catalogue of the post¬ 
diluvian patriarchs. To this 1 answer: Eusebius 
and Africanus, both of them (besides other writers 
that might be named), took their accounts of these 
times from the Septnagint, and yet have no such 
person as Cainan among these postdiluvians. 

2 . They did not omit his name through careless¬ 
ness; for by the number of generations and of 
years, which they compute from Shem to Abraham, 
it is plain they knew of no other name to be in¬ 
serted than what they have given us; therefore, 

3 . The ancient copies of the Septuagint, from 
which Africanus and Eusebios wrote, had not the 
name of Cainan. 4 . This name came into the 
Septuagint copies through the carelessness of some 
transcriber, who, through inattention, inserted an 
antediluvian name (for such a person there was 
before the Flood) amongst the postdiluvians, and 
having no numbers for his name, he wrote the 
numbers belonging to Salah twice over. 5 . Other 
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copies being taken from this erroneous one, the 
name of Cainan in time came to be generally in¬ 
serted. 6. St. Luke did not put Cainan into his 
genealogy; but, 7, Learned men finding it in the 
copies of the Septnagint, and not in St. Luke, some 
transcribers remarked, in the margin of their copies, 
this name, as thiuking it an omission in the copies 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. 8. Later copiers and editors, 
finding it thus in the margin, took it into the 
text 

Let us now inquire what religion was at this 
time, and bow it differed in different countries. 
Corruptions in religion were, indeed, very early; 
but it is very probable that they were at first but 
few. The religion of mankind was almost one 
and the same for many years after they were divided 
from one another. We read, that the Chaldeans 
were so zealous in their errors, even in Abram’s 
days, that they expelled him their country for his 
dissenting from them; but we have no reason to 
think, that either the Canaanite or the Egyptian 
were as yet devoted to a false religion. The king 
of Salem, who was a Canaanite, of a different 
family from Abram, was a priest of the most high 
God 1 in the country of which be was king; and 
we do not find that Abram met any disturbance 
upon account of his religion from the inhabitants 
of that country ; nor have we reason to think that 
his religion was at this time different from theirs. 

* Capell. Chron. Sacr. 

VOL. I. S 


• Heb. vii. 
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In the same manner when he came to Egypt, God 
is said to have sent judgments upon Pharaoh’s 
family 3 , because of Abram’s wife; and the king of 
Egypt seems in no wise a stranger to the true God, 
but to have had the fear of him before his eyes, 
and to be influenced by it in all his actions. Reli¬ 
gion was, at this time, the observance of what God 
had been pleased to reveal concerning himself and 
his worship; and without doubt mankind, in all 
parts of the world, for some generations, adhered 
to it. The only wicked persons mentioned about 
this time in the world were the Sodomites; and 
their depravity was not the corruption of false reli¬ 
gion, but immorality. But I shall examine this 
subject a little more exactly ; and the best method 
I can do it in will be to trace and consider the se¬ 
veral particulars of the true religion of Abram; 
and in the next place to inquire, what reasons we 
hare to think that the other nations of the world 
agreed with Abram in his religion; and lastly, to 
examine when and how, by what steps and means, 
they departed from it. 

I. Let us consider what was the religion of 
Abram. And here, as all religion must necessarily 
consist of two parts, namely, of some things to be 
believed and others to be performed, so we must 
inquire into Abram’s religion under these two 
heads. All religion, I say, consists of faith and 
practice. Faith is a part even of natural religion; 


Gen. xii, 7. 
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for he that cometh unto God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that serve him 4 ; 
and thN faith will oblige him to perform the prac¬ 
tical part of religion ; for if there is a God, and 
he is a rewarder of his servants, it necessarily fol¬ 
lows, that we most take care to serve and please 
him. But let os inquire what the former part of 
Abram’s religion was ; what his faith was; what 
he believed. 

In general, Abram must unavoidably have had a 
very lively sense, and firm belief of the common 
attributes of Almighty God ; of which he must 
have been convinced from the history of mankind, 
from God’s dealing with the world. The very 
Deluge must have fully instructed him in this faith. 
We cannot imagine, that he cdVild receive the ac¬ 
counts of that astonishing vengeance, executed 
npon a wicked world, which, without doubt, were 
transmitted down from Noah’s sons to their de¬ 
scendants, especially in those families which ad¬ 
hered to the worship of the true God. I say, he 
could not have the account of this remarkable 
transaction transmitted to him, in all its circum¬ 
stances, without being instructed from it to think 
of God. First, That he takes cognizance of what 
is done on the Earth. Secondly, That he is a 
lover of virtue, but an abhorrer of vice; for he 
preserved a well-disposed family, but destroyed a 
wicked and sinful world. Thirdly, That God has 
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infinite power to comtniind winds and rains, seas 
and elements, to execute his will. Fourthly, That 
as is his power, so is his mercy; he was not desi¬ 
rous that men should perish ; he warned them of 
their ruin, in order to their amendment, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty years before he executed his ven¬ 
geance upon them. A sense of these things must 
have led him, lastly, to know and believe, that a 
Being of this sort was to be served and worshipped, 
feared and obeyed. A general faith of this sort 
Abram must have had, from a consideration and 
knowledge of what bad been clone in the world; 
and the world was as yet so young, the very persons 
saved in the Flood being still alive, and their im¬ 
mediate children and grandchildren being the chief 
actors in these times, that no part of mankind can 
well be conceived to have deviated much from this 
faith. But then, Abram’s faith went still farther, 
for he believed some things which were revealed to 
him by Almighty God, over and above the general 
truths before mentioned. As it had pleased God 
to design from the fall of man a scheme, which iu 
Scripture is sometimes called the will of God 5 , 
sometimes the counsel or design of God®, sometimes 
the hidden wisdom or purpose of God, by which 
mankind were to be redeemed from the ruin, which 
the sin of our first parents had involved us in; so 
he was pleased to give various hints and disco* 

* Ephes. i, 0; Heb. x, 7, 10. 

® Acts ii, 83, XX, 27; Eplies. i, 11; l Cor. ii, 7; Ephcs. iii, 11; 
2 Ti:u. i, 9. 
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veries of it to several persons in different ages of 
the world, from Adam to the very time when this 
purpose, so long before concerted, was to take effect 
and lie accomplished ; and the receiving and be¬ 
lieving the intimations thus given, was a part of 
the religion of the faithful in their several genera¬ 
tions. 

From Adam to the Flood we have hut one inti¬ 
mation of this sort, namely, that which is con¬ 
tained in the threatening to the serpent 7 . That the 
seed of the toomun should bruise the serpenfs head: 
a proposition, which, if taken singly and by itself, 
may perhaps seem to us something dark aud ob¬ 
scure ; but 1 would observe, from the very learned 
Dr. Sherlock", that those writers who endeavour to 
pervert the meaning of this promise, and to give 
the words a sense not relating to the Messiah, 
under a pretence of adhering to a literal interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture, cannot, in this place, make it 
speak common sense; and I might add, that the 
words of the prophecy cannot, without breaking 
through all rules of grammar and construction, 
admit of the interpretation which they would put 
upon them. They inquire, by what rules of lan¬ 
guage, the seed of the woman must signify one par¬ 
ticular person ? I answer, in the place before us, 

» Gen. iii, 15. 

• Dr. Sherlock’s Use and Intent of Prophecy, Disc, iii, well 
worth every one’s serious perusal, and which gives a batter 
account of what I am in this place hinting, than I can express, 
unless 1 were to transcribe at large what he has offered. 
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it cannot possibly signify any thing else; the verse, 
if translated directly from the Hebrew, would run 
thus: I will put enmity between thee and the wo¬ 
man, and between thy seed and her seed. He shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 
If by the seed of the woman had been meant the 
descendants of Eve, in the plural number, it should 
have been, they shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bniise their heels. The Septuagint took par- 
cular care, in their translation, to preserve the true 
meaning of it, by not using a pronoun which might 
refer to the word seed, but a personal pronoun, 
which best answers the Hebrew word mn, or he in 
English. Autoj <tov xt^atajy, xai <ro ttj- 

pi](rsis atm* trhgvay. 

When God was pleased to admonish Abram to 
go out of bis country, from his kindred and rela¬ 
tions, he encouraged him by giving larger intima¬ 
tions of the mercies which he designed for the 
world. The first of these intimations is recorded 
Gen. xii. God there promises, upon requiring him 
to leave his kindred and father’s house, “ That be 
would give him and his descendants abundance of 
happiness and prosperity; that of him should arise 
a great nation ; that his name should be famous ; 
that he should he a blessing,” i. e. exceedingly 
happy, or blessed; “ that he would advance his 
friends, bless them that blessed him, and depress 
his enemies, or curse them that cursed him." Ho 
added, moreover, that in him all the families of the 
Earth should be blessed; but not in him personally, 
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for it was afterwards explained to him 9 , In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the Earth be blessed. 

This expression of all nations being blessed in 
Abram, or in Abram’s seed, is by some writers said 
to mean no more, than that Abram and his poste¬ 
rity should be so happy, as that those who had a 
mind to bless, or wish well to their friends, shonld 
propose them as an example or pattern of the fa¬ 
vours of Heaven. In thee shall all the families of 
the Earth be blessed, i. e. all people of the world 
shall bless, or wish well to their friends [in thee , i.e.] 
according to what they see in thee, according to 
the measure of thy happiness. To be blessed in 
one, says a learned writer 1 , implies, according to 
the genius of the Hebrew language, as much as to 
wish the same degree of happiness as is possessed 
by the person alluded to, or proposed as the pattern 
of the blessing. Of this, says the same writer, we 
have a remarkable instance in the history of the 
blessing bestowed by Jacob upon Ephraim and 
Manasseh*: And he blessed them that day, saying , 
In thee shall Israel bless, saying God make thee as 
Ephraim and Manasseh; whence it is plain, that 
the meaning of Jacob, in saying that in thee shall 
Israel bless, was, that Ephraim and Manasseh 
should be proposed as examples of blessing; so 
that people were to wish to those they intended to 
bless, the same happiness which God had bestowed 
upon Ephraim and Manasseh. As this exposition 

* Gen. xxii, 18. * Jurieu, Critical History, vol. i. c. 1. 

• Gen. xlviii, 2a 
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of the promise to Abram is conceived sufficient to 
show, that that promise bad no relation to the 
Messiah, so 1 have expressed it in its whole force, 
and think it may be very clearly confuted. 1. The 
learned critic above named has very evidently mis¬ 
taken the expression. To bless a person in one, 
especially when explained by additional words, 
God make thee as such an one, which is the case in 
the blessing of Ephraim and Manassch, may easily 
be apprehended to be proposing the person so 
mentioned as a pattern of the blessing or happiness 
wished to him, and that without laying any stress 
upon the genius or idiom of the Hebrew tongue, 
for the words can really have no other signification. 
But to say a person shall be blessed in, or by thee, 
without any addition of words to give the expres¬ 
sion another meaning, is evidently to say, that 
thou shalt bless or make that person happy, by 
being a means of his prosperity. The expression 5 
in the one place is, in thee shall Israel bless, or 
express their good wishes to one another; and the 
expression is unquestionably clear, for it is added 
how they should so bless, namely, by saying, God 
make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh. In the other 
passage it is, all families shall be blessed in, or by 
thee, i. e. shall be made happy by thee; for this is 

* The expression, Gen. xlviii, 20, is "jl, in which 

the verb is active. The other expression is, 

rrcmn nnati/o b *p iron, Gen. xii, 3; or, 
pan "U b -unia inanro, Gen. xxii, 18, in both which 
places the verb is passive. 
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the natural sense of the expression; and, unless 
something else had been added, the words cannot 
be turned to any other meaning. 2. None of the 
ancient versions give the words onr author’s sense, 
but some of them the very sense in which I have 
explained them. 3. The best interpreters have 
always taken them in the sense for which I am 
contending. St. Paul* expressly tells us, that by 
the seed of Abram was meant, not the descendants 
of Abram, in the plural number, but a single per¬ 
son ; and the writer of the book of the Acts 5 men¬ 
tions Christ as the particular person, who, ac¬ 
cording to this promise, was to bless the world. 
Indeed, the supposing this promise to be fulfilled 
in Christ is absolutely necessary ; because neither 
Abram, nor any person descended from him, but 
Christ, was ever, in any tolerable sense, a blessing 
or mean of happiness to all the families of the 
Earth. Here, therefore, God enlarged the subject 
of Abram's faitb, and revealed to him, that a per¬ 
son should descend from him, who would be a 
blessing to the whole world. There are several 
places in Scripture, where God, as circumstances 
required, repeated the whole or part of this pro¬ 
mise; in the plain of Moreh 6 ; and again after Lot 
and Abram 7 were parted from one another; and 
afterwards the particulars of this promise were far¬ 
ther explained, as I shall observe in its proper 
place. This therefore was the particular faith of 

* Gal. iii, 16. * AcU iii, 25. 

* Gen. xii, 7. ’ Chap, xiii, vcr. 15, &c. 
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Abram, over and besides what reason and observa¬ 
tion might dictate to him concerning God and his 
providence. He received the discoveries which 
God was pleased to make him, of designing an 
universal benefit to the world in a person to be de¬ 
scended from him ; and Abram believed whatever 
it pleased God to discover to him, and such his 
belief was counted to him for righteousness; it was 
a part of his religion. 

There is a passage in the New Testament, which, 
as it relates to Abram’s faith, may not improperly 
be considered in this place. Our blessed Saviour 
told the Jews', that Abraham bad seen his day, 
and rejoiced at it; from whence it is concluded, 
that Abraham had a knowledge of Jesus Christ 
to come, and that by looking forward, through 
faith, he saw him as if then present, and embraced 
the expectation of him, and rejoiced in him as his 
Saviour. But to this it is objected, 1. That it no¬ 
where appears that Abram knew any thing of 
Christ 9 , any farther than that some one descend¬ 
ant from himself should be a blessing to the whole 
world. 2. They say, that interpreting this passage 
in this manner seems to destroy the truth which 
our Saviour intended to establish by it. Our Sa¬ 
viour spoke it, they say, in order to hint to the 
Jews, that he was a greater person than what 
they took him to be; for that he not only now 

* John viii, 56. 

* Wc have an account of Abram’s faith Heb. xi, and there is 
no mention in it of his believing in Christ. 
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appeared and lived amongst them, but that he had 
ages before been seen by Abraham ; from whence 
the Jews concluded, that he meant to assert what 
be upon their not believing it assured them was 
true (verse 58), that he was older than Abraham; 
but if Abraham saw his Hay only by looking forward 
in faith to the expectation of it, no such conclusion 
could follow from his so seeing it; he might thus 
see it, and yet the Saviour, whose day he so looked 
for, might be ages younger and later than himself: 
therefore, 3. As the design of this passage was to 
prove Christ older than Abraham, so, they argue, 
the true meaning of it is, that Christ was himself 
seen by Abraham; and so he really was; for, as 
many of the fathers rightly conjecture 1 , the Divine 
Person, who was so often seen by Abraham, when 
God was said to appear to him, was our blessed 
Saviour, then in being, ages before he took upon 
him the seed of Abraham. Abraham therefore, 
literally speaking, saw him, and our Saviour might 
very justly conclude from Abraham’s thus seeing 
him, that he was really in being before Abraham. 
I have expressed this objection in its full force, but 
I think the objectors do not consider the accounts 
we have of Abraham’s worship. Abraham built 

■ See Euseb. Hist Eccles. lib. i, c. 3; Justin. Martyr. Dial, 
cum Trypb. p. 275, 277, 280,281.282 ; Ircnseus Here*, lib. iv, 
c. 12; Clem. Alex. Pscdag. lib. i, c. 7; Tertull. contra Ju- 
dseos, c. 9; id. contra Marcion. lib. ii, c. 27, lib. iii, c. 6; 
et contra Prax. c. 14; cum multis aliis, qoi citanlur, et vindi- 
cantur in illust. Bullii Def. Fidei Niceuae, c. 1. 
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his altars, not unto God, whom no man hath seen 
at any time 9 , but unto the Lord, who appeared to 
him; and in all the accouuts, which we have of his 
prayers, we find they were offered up in the name 
of this Lord. Thus, at Beersheba, he invoked in 
the name of Jehovah, the everlasting God 5 . Our 
English translation very erroneously renders the 
place he called upon the name of Jehovah; but the 
expression kara be shcm never signifies to call upon 
the name. Kara shem wonld signify to invoke, or 
call upon the name; or kara el shem would signify 
to cry unto the name ; but kara be shem signifies 
to invoke in the name, and seems to be used where 
the true worshippers of God offered their prayers 
in the name of the true mediator; or where the 
idolaters offered their prayers in the name of false 
ones 4 ; for as the true worshippers bad but one God 
and one Lord, so the false worshippers bad gods 
many and lords many*. We have several instances 
of kara, and a noon after it, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the particle el, and then it 
signifies to call upon the persou there mentioned. 
Thus kara Jehovah is to call upon the Lord 4 , and 
kara el Jehovah imports the same 7 ; but kara be 
shem is either to name by the name (as I have for- 

* Gen. xii, 7. 

3 Chap, xxi, 33; see Exod. xxiii, 21, and Isaiah ix, 6. 

* I Kings xriii, 26. 5 1 Cor. viii, 5. 

* Psalm xiv, 4; xvii, 6; xxxi, 7; liii, 4; cxviii, 5, &c. 

7 1 Sam. xii, 17 ; Jonah i, 0, &c. 
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znerly hinted), or to invoke in the name, when it is 
used as an expression of religions worship. 

As we have hitherto considered the faith of 
Abram, we have now to treat of that part of his 
religion which concerned his practice in the wor¬ 
ship of God. The way and method of worship¬ 
ping God in these early times was that of sacrifice; 
and as 1 have already hinted, that sacrifices were a 
divine, and not a human institution, it seems most 
reasonable to suppose, that there were some pre¬ 
scribed rules and appointments for the due and 
regular performance of this their worship. Plato* 
lays it down for a general rule, that all laws and 
appointments about divine matters must come from 
the Deity; and his opinion herein is agreeable to 
that of the sacred writer*, who observes, that a 
person cannot be capable of being a priest, to offer 
sacrifice for sins, unless he be appointed by God 
unto that office; for no man taketh this honour 
unto himself, but he that was called of God, as 
was Aaron. It is, I think, therefore most proba¬ 
ble, that as God at first appointed sacrifioes to be 
offered, so he also directed, 1. .Who should be the 
priest or sacrifices to offer them: 2. What sorts 
of sacrifices should be offered: 3. What creatures 
should be sacrificed, and what not; and, 4, With 
what rites and ceremonies their sacrifices should 
be performed. 

As to the person who was to be the priest, or 


Dc Legibm, lib. vi, p. 759. 


• Hcb. r, 4 . 
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sacrificer; it is generally agreed by the best writers 
of all sorts, that the honour of performing this 
office belonged to the eldest, or firstborn of each 
family. “ Before 1 the tabernacle was erected, pri¬ 
vate altars and high places were in use for sacri¬ 
fices, and the eldest of each family performed the 
sacrifice," and that in the following manner: 
1. When the children of a family were to offer a 
sacrifice, then the father was the priest. In this 
manner Cain and Abel offered their sacrifice; for 
it is not said*, that either of them actually offered, 
but that each of them brought his offering. It is 
probable, that Adam their father offered it for 
them. 2. When the sons of a family were met 
together to offer sacrifice, after they came to be 
themselves fathers of houses and families of their 
own, and were separated from their father and 
father’s house, their father not being present with 
them, the eldest son was the priest, or sacrificer, 
for himself and his brethren; and this was the 
honour which Jacob coveted, when he bought 
Esau’s birthright. “ He had a most earnest desire 
(say the Jewish writers*) to obtain the privilege of 
the firstborn from Esau; because, as we have it by 
tradition, before the tabernacle, whilst private 
altars were in use, the eldest, or firstborn, was the 
sacrificer or priest of the family.” And it is for 
this reason that Esau was called profane 4 for selling 

‘ Tract. Melikim. in Mishna. 14. 

* Cen. ir, $, 4. ? Bureschit. Rsbba. fol. 7. 

* Hebrews xii, 16. 
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his birthright, because he showed himself to have ' 
but little value for that religious office, which was 
annexed to it. 3. All the children of a family, 
younger as well as elder, when they were settled in 
the world and had families of their own, had the 
right of sacrificing for their own families, as heads 
of them, of which we have several instances in the 
sacrifices of Jacob, in his retnrn from Laban with 
his wives and children. 

As to the several sorts of sacrifices, which were 
to be offered, we do not find an express mention of 
any other than these following. The expiatory 
sacrifice was that which Abel was supposed to 
offer; and it is generally held by all the best 
writers, that the father of every family offered this 
sacrifice, as Job did for his children 1 , daily. 
2. They had precatory sacrifices, which were burnt 
offerings of several creatures, in order to obtain 
from God some particular favours; of which sort 
was the sacrifice of Noah after the Flood. Noah 
builded an altar unto the Lord, and look of every 
clean bmst, and of every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt offerings upon the altar. And the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour, and said, 1 will not again 
curse the ground, neither will I smite every thing 
living any more. — And God blessed Noah, and 
said —*. This sacrifice of Noah, says Josephus’, 
was offered iu order to obtain from God a promise, 
that the ancient and natural course of things 

» Job. i, 5. * Gen. viii, 20. 

» Antiquitat. lib. i, C. 3. 
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should be continued, without being interrupted by 
any farther calamities. If we attend to the cir¬ 
cumstances belonging to this sacrifice, we find 
(chapter viii), that God promised this favour, and 
enjoined them the observance of some laws, and 
covenanted, that they should assuredly have those 
mercies for which he had prayed. In much the 
same manner God covenanted with Abram, upon 
his offering one of these precatory sacrifices, to 
give him the land of Canaan*. Abram said unto 
God, Whereby shall I know that 1 shall inherit it ? 
And God said unto him, Take me a heifer of three 
years old, and a she goat of three years old, and a 
ram of three years old, and a turtle dove, and a 
young pigeon ; and he took unto him all these, and 
divided them in the midst, and laid each piece one 
against another, but the birds divided he not. This 
was the method and order in which he laid them 
upon the altar for a sacrifice; and he sat down to 
watch them, that the fowls of the air might not 
seize upon them. About the going down of the 
sun Abram fell asleep, and in a dream God revealed 
to him how and in what manner he designed to 
give his descendants the land of Canaan. And 
after sun-set, Behold a smoking * furnace and a 

• Gen. xr, 8—18. 

* Here is evidently a mistake in our Hebrew Bibles; nap, 
to pa*i, and ipa, to kindle, or burn, are words of exactly the 
same letters; and through the mistake of some transcriber. 
aabar is in this place instead of baor, which would make the 
sense much more clear. The meaning of the place is. that the 
parts of tire sacrifice smoked first, and afterwards took fire; and 
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burning lamp passed between those pieces; i. e. a 
fire from Heaven consumed the sacrifice; and in 
that same dap, i.c. then, or at that time, the Lord 
made a covenant with slbram, saying, 8$c. Thus I 
have set down all the particulars of this sacrifice, 
it being the fullest description we meet with of 
this sort of sacrifice. These precatory sacrifices 
might also be called federal ; the Psalmist alludes 
to them, where he speaks of those that had made 
a covenant with God bp sacrifice'. 

3. A third sort of sacrifice, in use in these times, 
was a burnt offering of some parts of a creature, 
with a feast upon the remaining parts, in order to 
ratify and confirm some agreement or league be* 
tween man and man. Of this we have a particular 
instance in the sacrifice and feast of Jacob in the 
mount with Laban and his brethren. 4. They 
offered, by way of gratitude, oblations of the fruits 
and product of their tillage : Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. 
5. They made an offering of oil or wine, when 
they made a vow, or laid themselves under a so¬ 
lemn promise to perform some duty, if it should 
please God to favour them with some desired bles¬ 
sing. Thus Jacob, when lie went towards Haran 4 , 
vowed a vow, saying. If God will be with me, and 
will keep me, in this wap that I go, and will give 

the words, rightly taken, do very well express this: behold a 
smoking furnace and a burning lamp (not passed, but) kindled 
amongst the pieces. 

' Psalm 1, 5. * Gen. xxviii, 18 — 22. 
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me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that / 
come again to my fathers house in peace , then the 
Lord shall be my God, and I will give the tenth , 
8 $c. And in order to bind himself to this vow, he 
took the stone—and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it. in the same man¬ 
ner, in another place®, Jacob set up a pillar in the 
place where God talked with him, even a pillar 
of stone, and he poured a drink offering thereon, 
and he poured oil thereon. These are, I think, all 
the several sorts of offerings and sacrifices, which 
we can prove to have been in use in these early 
times; if they used any other, they have left us 
no bints of them. 

Let us now inquire what creatures were offered 
in sacrifice, and what not. To which I answer, 
all clean beasts whatsoever, and no other; and all 
clean fowls, and no other. What the number of 
the clean beasts and fowls were, and when or how 
that distinction began, are points, of which the 
learned have not given a full and satisfactory ac¬ 
count. It seems most probable, from the first 
chapter of Leviticus, compared with the sacrifice 
of Noah after the Flood, and with that of Abram, 
Gen. xv, 9, that the clean beasts used for sacrifice 
were of the cow kind, or of the sheep, or of the 
goats, and that the clean fowls were ouly turtle 
doves and youug pigeons. These were all the 
creatures which God appointed the Jews for burnt 


Gen. xxxv. I t. 
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offerings ; and these were the creatures which 
Abram offered in his solemn sacrifice, in order to 
obtain the assurance of the land of Canaan. In 
this sort of sacrifice it was usual to offer of every 
sort of creature used for sacrifice, for so Noah’s 
sacrifice, which was of this sort, is described, 
He tooli of every clean beast , and every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offerings upon the altar. Nouh 
took, says R. Eleazar, of all sorts of clean beasts, 
namely, the bullock, the Iamb, and the goat; and 
from among the birds the pigeon and turtle dove, 
and sacrificed them. 

Our last inquiry was, what ceremonies were used 
at this time in religion ; and here we can have but 
little to offer, because we have few particulars 
handed down to us. If we look into the journey* 
ings of Abram, we find, that wherever he made 
any stop he constantly built an altar. This he did 
in the plain of Moreb 4 ; and afterwards, when he 
removed, he built another in the place where he 
pitched his tent, between Bethel and Hai 5 ; and 
afterwards another, when he came to dwell in the 
plain of Mamre. In the same manner Isaac built 
an altar, at Beersbeba®; and Jacob afterwards, both 
at Shalem 7 and at Bethel*. In all places where 
they fixed their habitations, they left us these 
monuments of their being very punctual and exact 
performers of the offices of religion. But what 

4 Gen. xii, 7. * Vcr. IS; chap, xiii, 18. 

* Chap, xxvi, 23. 7 Chap, xxxiv, 20. 

• Chap, xxxv, 7. 

T 2 
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the particular ceremonies used in their religious 
performances were, or what were the stated or 
occasional times of such performances, we cannot 
say with any certainty; therefore, though I think, 
with many learned w'riters, that a great deal may 
be guessed upon this subject, from observing what 
was afterwards enjoined in the law of Moses, yet 
all that amounting at most to 110 more than con¬ 
jecture, 1 shall choose to omit it in this place. 
We have indeed mention made of two particular 
ceremonies of religion, a very little after Abra¬ 
ham’s time. Jacob, in order to prepare his family 
to offer sacrifice with him upon the altar which he 
designed to make at Bethel, bids them* be clean , 
and change your garments. Be clean, i. e. wash 
yourselves, as Dr. Lightfoot 1 rightly interprets it; 
this being not only a most ancient usage, but a 
ceremony universally practised by all nations. It 
seems at first to have been appointed by God to 
keep up in their minds the remembrance of the 
Deluge : they were to use water upon their having 
contracted any defilements, in order to hint to 
them, how God hy water had formerly washed 
away all the pollutions of the world ; for by a flood 
of waters he washed away all the wicked and pol¬ 
luted men from off the face of the Earth. That 
this was the first occasion of God’s appointing 
water to be used for their purifications seems very 
probable, from the several opinions which all sorts 


Gen. xxxv, 2. 


1 liar. Evang. 
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of writers have handed down to us about the De¬ 
luge. We learn from Philo*, that the ancient 
Jews reputed the Deluge to be a lustration or 
purification of the world; and Origen informs ns’, 
that their opinion ill this point was embraced by 
the first Christians; and the same writer" says, 
that some eminent Greek philosophers were of the 
same opinion. Plato likewise seems to hint it in 
several places 4 of his works ; and I think I may 
say St. Peter alludes to this opinion*, where he 
compares the baptism of Christians to the water of 
the Flood. 

As they had altars for their sacrifices, so they 
had proseuchte, or places of retirement, to offer 
prayers unto God, at such times as they did not 
offer sacrifices with them. These proseuchce, or 
places of prayer, were set round with trees, in 
order to make them the more retired. A place of 
this sort Abraham prepared for himself in Beor- 
slieba’, and in it he called upon the name of the 
Lord, the everlasting God. 

There is one ceremony more, which was ap¬ 
pointed to be observed by Abraham and his poste¬ 
rity, namely, circumcision, of which Moses has 
given a full account*. 

' Lib. quod deterior potior, p. 180. 

1 Contra Celsum, 1. iv, p. 173. 

* Ibid. lib. *i, p. 310. 

» De Legib. 1. Hi, p. 070, el in al. 

* 1 Pet. iii, 20, 21. 

* Chap. xvii. 


7 Gen. xxi, 33. 
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II. We are in the next place to inquire how far 
the several nations at this time in the world agreed 
with Abram in his religion. Now, as all the na¬ 
tions at this time in the world, of any figure, or 
of which we have any accounts, were either the 
inhabitants of Persia, Assyria, Arabia, Canaan, 
or Egypt, I shall mention what may be offered 
concerning these, in their order. 

First, the Persians, who for some time adhered 
to the pure and true worship of God. They are 
remarkable beyond other nations 1 ', for having had 
amongst them a true account of the creation of the 
world ; and they adhered very strictly to it, and 
founded all their religion upon it. The Persians 
were the children of Shera by his son Elam, as 
Abraham and his descendants were by Arpbaxad ; 
therefore, the same common parent that instructed 
the one branch in the true religion did also, instruct 
the other. Dr. Hyde remarks 1 , that he had reason 
to think they were very strict professors of it; 
thongh they gradually corrupted it by introducing 
novelties and fancies of their own both into their 
faith and practice. He treats of the Persian reli¬ 
gion under these three beads : First, he says, the 
true religion was planted among them by Elam; 
but in time it was corrupted into Sabiism*. Se¬ 
condly, their Sabiism was reformed by Abraham } 

-* Hyde, Religio veterum Persarum, cap. 3. 

• Id. c. 1. 

* Sabians were the worshippers of the host of Heaven ; see 
Prideaux, Connect, yol. b. iji. 
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but in time they relapsed into it again. Thirdly, 
they afterwards introduced Magiisra 3 . According 
to this account, the Persians were fallen into the 
errors of the Sabians in Abraham’s days, and were 
reduced by him back again to the true religion; 
but in this point I think that learned writer is 
mistaken. All his accounts of their having been 
anciently Sabians, are taken either from the Mo¬ 
hammedan writers, or Greek historiaus; but these 
authorities only prove, that they were Sabians be¬ 
fore the Magian religion took place amongst them, 
but not that they were so as early as Abraham’s 
days. He also imagines, that their religion was 
reformed by Abraham ; and consequently that it 
was corrupted before, or in his days. Their an¬ 
cient accounts, he says, call their religion Millat 
Ibrahim , or Kish Abrdhdm, i. e. the religion of 
Abraham; and their sacred book, which contains 
the doctrine of their religion, is called Sohfi 
Ibrahim, i. e. the book of Abraham ; and he con¬ 
cludes from hence, that their first and most ancient 
religion being planted amongst them by Elam, 
their first founder, their religion could not possibly 
be called the religion of Abraham, unless he had 
reformed it from some corruptions which had crept 
into it: therefore he gives it as his opinion, that 
Abraham did, some time or other in his life, re¬ 
duce them back to the true worship: but it is 
remarkable, that he is very much at a loss to de- 

3 Magians were worshippers of fire. See Prideaux, Con. 
nect. ibid. 
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terminc in what part of Abraham’s life he made 
this reformation. He says, they report that Abra¬ 
ham lived some part of his life in Bactria, agree¬ 
ably to what is remarked by one of their writers, 
that Balch was the city of the prophet Abraham. 
Now the city Balch was sitnate in the farther parts 
of Persia, towards India : bat Dr. Hyde allows, 
we cannot fiud from Scripture that Abraham ever 
travelled that way ; nay, farther, that Balch was 
built by a king of Persia, long after Abraham’s 
time, and that the true meaning of the expression 
above cited, that Balch was the city of the pro¬ 
phet Abraham, was no more than this, that Balch 
was a city eminent for the profession of Abraham’s 
religion. Again, he imagines that the Persiaus 
had been brought over to Abraham’s religion by 
the overthrow which he gave the king of Elam 
and his associates, when he rescued Lot from him; 
but this is an unsupported and very improbable 
conjecture. The true reason for the Persians 
having been anciently recorded to be of Abraham’s 
religion seems more likely to be this: as the fame 
of Abraham, and his opposing the Chaldeans in 
their corruptions aud innovations, was spread far 
and near over all the East, and had reached even 
to India, so, very probably, all Persia was full of 
it; and tl)e Persians not being then corrupted, a9 
the Chaldeans were, but persevering in the true 
worship of the God of Heaven, for which Abraham 
was expelled Chaldep, might, upon the fame of his 
credit and reputation in the world, profess and 
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take care to deliver themselves down to posterity 
as professors of his religion, in opposition to those 
innovations which prevailed in Chaldea. The first 
religion, therefore, of the Persians, was the worship 
of the trne God ; and they continued in it for 
some time after Abraham was expelled Chaldea, 
having the same faith aud worship as Abraham 
had, except only in those points concerning which 
he received instruction after his going into Hurau 
and into Canaan. 

The next people whose religion wc are to con¬ 
sider are the Chaldeans. They, indeed, persevered 
in the trne religion only for a short time; for, as I 
before observed, about the seventh year of Abra¬ 
ham’s life, the Chaldeans had so far departed from 
the worship of the God of Heaven, and were so 
zealous in their errors, that upon Abraham's family 
refusing to join with them they expelled him their 
country 4 ; so that we must pass from them until 
we come to treat of the nations which were cor¬ 
rupted in their religion. 

The people next to he considered are the Ara¬ 
bians, many of whom persevered in the true wor¬ 
ship of God for several ages ; of which Job was au 
instance, perhaps, in these times of which I am 
treating, and Jethro 5 , the priest of Midian, in the 
days of Moses. Their religion appears in no re¬ 
spect to have differed from that of Abraham, only 
;ve do not find any proof that they were acquainted 


* Judith v, 7, 8. 


* Exodus xriii, 10—12. 
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with the orders which were given him, or the re¬ 
velations made to him after he came into Canaan. 

And if we look amongst the Canaanites, here, as 
I before hinted, we shall 6nd no reason to suppose, 
that their religion was different from that of Abra¬ 
ham. Abraham travelled many years up and down 
in this country, and was respected by the inhabit¬ 
ants of it as a person in great favour with God. 
Melchisedec, the king of Salem, was a priest of 
the most high God ; and he received and enter¬ 
tained Abraham as a true servant and particular 
favourite of that God, whose priest he himself was. 
Blessed, said he, be Abraham, servant of the most 
high God, possessor of Heaven and Earth*. The 
Canaanites gave Abraham no manner of disturb¬ 
ance, as the Chaldeans had done, during all the 
time that he sojourned amongst them; and we have 
no reason to suppose that they differed from him 
in their religion. In the same manner when he 
came to Gerar 7 , into the land of the Philistines, he 
found Abitnelech to be a good and virtuous king, 
one that received the favour of admonitions from 
God', and showed himself, by his obeying them, 
to be bis true servant. Abraham, iudeed, before 
he came among them, thought the Philistines were 
a wicked people, and imagined the fear of God 
was not in that place*; but the address of Abirne- 
lech to God, upon his receiving intimations that 
$arah was Abraham’s wife, shows how much he 


* Gen. xiv, 19. 

* Ver. 3. 


1 Chap. xx. 
» Ver. 11. 
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was mistaken in his opinion. Lord, wilt thou slay 
a virtuous nation ? Said he not unto me, She is 
my sister P and she, even she herself, said, He is 
my brother. In the integrity of my heart, and 
innocency of my hands, have I done this'. We 
find also, that Ahimelech made no scruple of ad¬ 
mitting Abraham for a prophet, and of getting him 
to intercede for him. There is nothing in the 
whole account of this affair, which intimates a dif¬ 
ference in religion between Abraham aud Abimc- 
lech ; nor any thing which cau intimate that Abi- 
tnelcch was not a worshipper of God in great sin* 
cerity aud integrity of heart. Such, I believe, was 
the state of the world at this time. The Chaldeans 
were something sooner settled than other nations, 
and so begun to corrupt their religion more early; 
but in Abraham’s time all the other nations, or 
plantations, did still adhere to the true accounts of 
the Creation and Deluge, which their fathers had 
given them, and worshipped the true (^od, accord¬ 
ing to what bad been revealed to them, and in a 
manner not different from the worship of Abraham, 
until God was pleased to make farther revelations 
to Abraham, and to enjoin him rights and observe 
ances in religion, with which he had not acquainted 
other nations. Now we shall find this true amongst 
those whom we are next to consider; for. 

The Egyptians also at first worshipped the true 
God ; for as Abraham was received at Gerar, sn 
was he likewise entertained in Egypt*. We find, 
■ Gen. xx, $. * Chap, xii, !♦, &c. 
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indeed, that the Egyptians fell into idolatry very 
early; but when they bad thus departed from the 
true worship of God, we see evident marks of it in 
their conversation with those who still adhered to 
it; for in Joseph’s time we are told, that the 
Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews ’, 
for that was then counted an abomination to them; 
but in Abraham’s time we meet with nothing of 
this sort. Abraham was entertained by Pharaoh 
without the appearance of any indisposition towards 
him, or any the least sign of their having a dif¬ 
ferent religion from that which Abraham himself 
professed and practised. The heathen writers give 
us some hints, that the Egyptians were at first 
worshippers of the true God. Plutarch testifies 4 , 
that, in Upper Egypt, the inhabitants of that 
country paid no part of the tuxes which were 
raised for the idolatrous worship, asserting, that 
they owned no mortal being to be a god, but pro¬ 
fessed to worship their god Cneph only, whom 
they afiirtned to be without beginning and without 
end. Philo-Biblius informs us‘, that in the my- 
thologic times they represented this deity, called 
Cneph, by the figure of a serpent, with the head 
of a hawk in the middle of a circle. But then he 
farther tells us, from the ancient records, that the 
God thus represented was the Creator of all things, 
a Being incorruptible and eternal, without begin- 

5 Gen. xliii, 32. 

« Plat, de hide et Osiride, p. 359. 

* Eusebius. Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 
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ning and withont parts; with several other attri¬ 
butes belonging to the Supreme God. Agreeable 
to this. Porphyry calls this Egyptian Cneph ro» 
<jr t u.iovpyav, i.e. the Maker, or Creator, of the Uni¬ 
verse 6 . If we search the Egyptian antiquities, we 
may find in their remains as noble and true notions 
of the Deity as are to be met with in the antiquities 
of any other people. These were certainly their 
first principles, and as long as they- adhered to 
these, so long they preserved the knowledge of the 
true religion ; but afterwards, when they came to 
add to these speculations of their own, then by 
degrees they corrupted and lost it. 

Thus, at first, there was a general agreement 
about religion in the world ; and if we look into 
the particulars of the heathen religion, even after 
they were much corrupted, we may evidently find 
several practices, as well as principles, sufficient 
to convince us, that the ancient religion in all 
parts of the world was originally the same. Sacri¬ 
fices were used in every country ; and though by 
degrees they were disfigured by many human cere¬ 
monies and inventions, in the way aud method of 
using them, yet I might say, the heathens generally 
offered the same sorts of sacrifices as were appointed 
to Noah, to Abraham, and to the other servants of 
the true God. They offered expiatory sacrifices to 
make atonement for their sins, and precatory sa¬ 
crifices to obtain extraordinary favours ; they had 


Eusebius, Praep. Evaug. lib. iii, C. II. 
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also their vows and their oblations. Many in¬ 
stances of all these may be found in Homer, and 
in many other heathen writers. In the next place, 
priests were appointed to be the sacrihcers for them. 
And though, when civil society began to be formed, 
it became as necessary to have national priests as if 
was in families to have private ones (instances of 
which we meet with among the true worshippers of 
God, Melcbisedec at Salem, as well us Aniu9 at 
Delphos 7 , being both priest and king, and God 
himself appointing the Israelites a national priest, 
when they afterwards became a people), yet we 
iind that among the heathens, for many ages, the 
original appointment of the bead of every family 
to be the priest and sacrihccr to his family was 
inviolably maintained, as may be proved from their 
private feasts, where neither the pnblic, nor con¬ 
sequently the public ministers of religion were 
concerned. Thus Homer very remarkably repre¬ 
sents Eumseus, the keeper of Ulysses’s cattle, offi¬ 
ciating as priest* in the sacrifice which he made 
when he entertained Ulysses, who visited him in 
the dress and habit of a poor traveller. In the 
same manner we have reason to think, that for a 
great while the creatures used in sacrifice were the 
same as Noah called the clean beasts ; for suppos¬ 
ing them to be, as I before observed, only bollocks, 
sheep, or goats, these were most anciently and 
most generally used by the heathens. Time, in- 


5 Virgil, Ma. iii, 1. 80. 


* Odysj. xiv, l. 432, 446. 
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deed, and a continual increase of superstition, made 
numerous additions to all parts of their religion; 
but Job’s friends amongst the Arabians used bul¬ 
locks and rams for their burnt offerings 1 ', and the 
Moabites 1 did the same in the time of Moses. The 
common expiations mentioned in Homer are either 
(fxaTofA&zi Tttup:uv »)<!’ cuymv) hecatombs of bulls 
or goats, or (apvmv cuywvre tsXckuv) lambs and 
goats without blemish ; and Achilles joins them 
all together*, supposing that an offering of one or 
other of these was wanting to avert the anger of 
Apollo, hereby intimating, that these were the 
common and ordinary expiations. As to the cere¬ 
monies used in early days, we have so short an ac¬ 
count of what were used in the true religion, and 
there was such a variety of additions made to the 
false, that we cannot offer a large comparison be¬ 
tween them. However, we may observe, that the 
ancient ceremonies which I have taken notice of, 
namely, of washing and changing their garments, 
in order to approach the altar, nnivcrsally took 
place in all the several sorts of the heathen wor¬ 
ship. Various authors might be cited to prove this, 
which the reader may see in Dr. Spencer’s Disser¬ 
tation upon the ancient purifications; but there 
are two lines of the Latin poet, which describe 
these two rites in words so agreeable to the direc¬ 
tions which Jacob gave his family about them. 


• Job xlii, S. 

• Homer, II. i, I. 66. 


1 Numbers sxii, 1. 
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that I shall set them down as a specimen of the 
rest. 

' Casta placent superb, pura cum Teste vcnite, 

El roan i bos puris somite font is aquam. 

Tibullus. 

Upon the whole it is remarkable, that some 
learned writers, and Dr. Spencer in particular, 
have imagined, that the resemblance between the 
ancient heathen religions, and the ancient religion 
which was instituted by God, was in many respects 
so great, that they thought God was pleased to in¬ 
stitute the one in imitation of the other. This 
conclusion is, indeed, a very wrong one ; and it is 
the grand mistake which runs through all the 
works of the very learned author last mentioned. 
The ancient heathen religions do, indeed, in many 
particulars agree with the institutions and appoint¬ 
ments of that religion, which was appointed to 
Abraham and his family, and which was afterwards 
revived by Moses. Not that these were derived from 
those of the heathen nations, but much more evi¬ 
dently the heathen religions were copied from them. 
For there is, I think, one observation which, as far 
as I have had opportunity to apply it, will fully an¬ 
swer every particular that Dr. Spencer has offered, 
which is this; he can produce no one ceremony or 
usage, practised both in the religion of Abraham or 
Moses, and in that of the heathen nations, bnt may 
be proved to have been used by Abraham or Moses, 
or by some of the true worshippers of God, earlier 
than by any of the heathen nations. 
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III. We are to inquire how, and by what 
means, the several nations in the world departed 
from the ti ue religion r And since Diodorns Sicu¬ 
lus ha9 given a very probable account of the rise of 
false religion in Egypt, 1 will begin there first, and 
endeavour to illustrate what I shall say of other 
nations from what we find of them. 

The first men of Egypt, says he 5 , considering 
the world, and the nature of the universe, imagined 
two first eternal Gods ; so that it was their specu¬ 
lative inquiries into the nature of things that led 
them into the errors about the Deity. And if we 
examine we shall see, that from the beginning to 
the present times it has always been a vaiu philo¬ 
sophy, and an affectation of science, falsely so 
called, which has corrupted religion. The first 
Egyptians bad, without doubt, a short account of 
the history of the world transmitted to them ; an 
account of the creation, of the origin of mankind, 
of the deluge, and of the method of worship which 
God had appointed. As Abraham had received 
instruction iu these points from his forefathers, so 
also the Egyptians had from theirs; but they neg¬ 
lected to take due care not to deviate from what 
had been thus transmitted to them. Some great 
genius or other, thinking to speculate, and to esta¬ 
blish such speculations as he judged to be true, and 
therefore very proper to be admitted into their reli¬ 
gious inquiries, happened to think wrong, and so 

1 Diodor. Sic. lib. i, sec. 11. 

VOL. I. U 
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began a scheme of errors, which others, age after 
age, refined upon and added to, nntil, by steps and 
degrees, they built up the whole frame of their 
idolatries and superstitions. 

The person who first speculated upou these sub¬ 
jects was Syphis, the first of that name (for his 
successor was likewise so called), a king of Mem¬ 
phis. This Syphis began his reign abont a.m. 2164, 
which is about eighty years after AbrahamV coming 
into Egypt. He reigned sixty-three years, and 
died above forty years after Abraham; therefore 
he rnay well be supposed to have heard of all the 
transactions of Abraham’s life, of his fame in the 
several countries where he had lived ; and being a 
prince that bad an ambition to raise himself a re¬ 
putation in the world 4 , and seeing Abraham’s 
greatest glory to be founded upon his religion, and 
the revelations which God had been pleased to 
make him, he endeavoured to make himself con¬ 
spicuous the same way} and for that end vrtpi owtijs 
ng Qiug sytvero, xeu njv upav <ruvtypa$/e Bt$Aov 5 . 
A learned writer 6 would seem to infer from these 
words, that Syphis saw and conversed with God, 
as Abraham and the Patriarchs did. He tells ns, 
from Manetho in Josephus, that Amenophis pre¬ 
tended to have seen God, and answers the query 
of Josephus about it by hinting, that the expression 
of seeing God was a form of speaking common to 

* Manetho ascribe* to liiro the largest of tbe pyramids, and 
so does Herodotus. See Euseb. Chron. 

* Syncellus, p. 5<J. * Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 31. 
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the Egyptians, Hebrews, and other nations at this 
time. The learned anthor expresses himself so 
dubiously' in his whole chapter, that one cannot 
well say, whether he intends to insinuate, that 
Syphis conversed with God as much as Abraham, 
or rather that neither of them conversed with God 
at all, but only each of them, considering and con¬ 
templating what was most reasonable, to give the 
greater authority to what they had a mind to im¬ 
pose, they pretended to have conversed with the 
Deity, and to have received their orders from him. 
Yet nothing of this sort follows from either what 
we read of Syphis, or from what Manetho reports 
of Ameriophis, or from any of the quotations 
which Sir John Marsham has cited upon this sub¬ 
ject. Rather, on the other hand, the trne conclu¬ 
sion from them is this; that God was pleased to 
make several revelations to Abraham and his de¬ 
scendants ; and that, upon the fame of these 
spreading abroad in the world, many kings and 
great men desired greatly, and used arts to have it 
thought that they had the same favours shown to 
them. Thus the sorcerers and magicians after¬ 
wards pretended to work miracles, in order to ap¬ 
pear to have the same powers with those which God 
had given to some other persons. 

The expression trepKwmjf tig tytvsro, does 

not signify, that he saw the gods, but contemplator 
in Deos Juit, i. e. he speculated about the deities, 
and from his speculations be wrote his book. Ma¬ 
netho pretends that he had this book from Syphis; 
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bat Sir J. Marsham very judiciously queries whe¬ 
ther books were thus early, or whether they did not 
rather at this time mark or inscribe memoirs and 
hints of things on pieces of stone, or lamps of 
barnt earth. Mnnetho’s hook might be a transcript 
from some remains of Syphis. We are told, that 
the doctrines of Syphis were highly esteemed 
among the Egyptians 7 , and that they followed them 
very strictly ; and Sir John Marsbam* very justly 
remarks, that this king's 0ioxr/«, or pretence of 
having seen God, was the foundation of all the 
Egyptian errors in religion. 

The substance of what Syphis speculated upon 
these subjects is given us by Diodorus Siculus 9 as 
the sentiments of the most ancient Egyptians abont 
religion. He considered the world, and the nature 
of the universe, and examined the influence which 
the Sun and Moon had upon it, bow they nou¬ 
rished' and gave life and vigour to all things ; and 
concluded from hence, that they were two power¬ 
ful and mighty deities, and so instituted a worship 
for them. And perhaps this was all that Syphis 
innovated: other errors were added afterwards. 
Syphis set himself to lay the foundation of a ra¬ 
tional religion. He considered the influence which 

1 Euseb. Cbron. 1 Can. Cbron. p. 54. 

* Lib. i. in loe. sup. cit. 

• Plato asserts, that the ancient Grecians were charmed 
with the same sort of argument: are m aura opwms wa»ra 
aei lorra Spojuu xau Seorra a« rating njf funiaf njf r« $ei» 
©f as aura; awovopaett. 
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the luminaries of Heaven had upon the world; 
and because it did not fall in with the scheme of 
speculation, he set aside what his ancestors had 
before taught, that in the beginning God created 
the Heavens as well as the Earth; the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, as well as the creatures of the lower 
world. Thus he reasoned wrong, and so, instead 
of inventing a good one, he defaced and corrupted 
the true religion ; and all this he was probably in¬ 
duced to by the fame of Abraham, out of the pride 
and desire to vie with him ; for the Egyptians had 
a particular inclination to pretend to 'practise what 
they heard was introduced into Abraham’s religion. 
Thus in a little time they followed him into the 
practice of circumcision ; and when the report of 
his intending to sacrifice his son Isaac came to be 
known amongst them, they instituted human sacri¬ 
fices, a barbarous custom, which continued amongst 
them for five or six hundred years. 

Several writers, I am sensible, have intimated, 
that the Egyptians were so far from copying after 
Abraham, that they pretend that Abraham rather 
imitated them in all his religious institutions: they 
say, that Abraham was not the first who used cir¬ 
cumcision, but that he learned it from the Egyp¬ 
tians. A noble writer* seems very fond of this 
opinion ; yet he has said nothing but what Celsus* 
and Julian 4 said before him. Herodotus is cited 

• Lord Shaftesbury’s Charact. voL iii, p. 58. 

• Apud Origen. lib. ▼, p. 259. 

• Apud Cyrill. lib. x, ad fin. p. 354. 
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upon this occasion, affirming*, that circumcision 
was a very ancient rite among the Egyptians, insti¬ 
tuted by them cur’ ol^x^S, from the beginning. 
Again in another place 4 be says, that other nations 
did not use circumcision, except those who learned 
it from the Egyptians. Again he tells us’, that 
the Colchiuns, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, and 
the Phoenicians and Syrians, who lived in Palestine 
(f. e. as Josepbns rightly corrects him*, the Jews), 
used circumcision ; and they themselves, says he, 
confess that they learned it from the Egyptians. 
Diodorus Siculus 9 thought the Colchians and the 
Jew's were derived from the Egyptians, because 
they used circumcision. Again, he speaks of some 
other nations, who, he says 1 , were circumcised 
after the manner of the Egyptians. This is the 
whole of what is offered from the heathen writers. 
That circumcision was used anciently by several 
nations besides the Jews, we do not deny; nay, we 
may allow it to have been practised amongst the 
Egyptians car ag^rjf, from the beginuing; not 
meaning by that expression from the 6rst rise or 
origin of that nation, but that it was so early 
amongst them, that the heathen writers bad no 
account of its origin. When any thing appeared 
to them to be thus ancient, they pronounced it to 
be «t aqxW' That Herodotus himself meant no 

» Lib. ii, c. 91. 4 Cap. 30. 

7 Id. lib. ii, c. 10F. 

• Contra Apion, lib. i, sec. 22, p. 1346. 

* Lib. i, sec. 28, p. 17. 1 Lib. iii, sec. 32, p. 1(5. 
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more than this by the expression is evident from 
his own words. We find him querying, whether 
the Egyptians learned circumcision from the Ethi¬ 
opians, or the Ethiopians from the Egyptians ; and 
he can determine neither way, hut concludes it to 
be a very ancient rite*. There had been no room 
for this query if he had before meant, that it was 
an original rite of the Egyptians, when he said it 
was used by them from the beginning; for amongst 
the heathen writers, to say a thing was «t 
from the beginning, or that it was very anciently 
practised, are terms perfectly synonymous, and 
mean the same thing. 

As to Herodotus and Diodorus declaring, that 
the Jews learned circumcision from the Egyptians, 
we answer, the heathen writers had but very little 
knowledge of the Jewish history, and are seldom 
known to mention them without making palpable 
mistakes. The books of Josephus against Apion 
afford many instances of numerous mistakes, which 
the heathen writers were in about the history of the 
Jews; and the account which Justin, the epito- 
mizer of Trogus Pompeins, gives of their origin*, 
shows evidently, that they were but very superfi¬ 
cially acquainted with their affairs ; and therefore 
Origen might justly blame Celsus 4 for adhering to 

• Herodotus, lib. ii, c. 104. * Justin, lib. xxxvi, c. 2. 

* Origen contra Celsum, lib. i, p. 17. Sir John Marsham 
misrepresents Origen, intimating him as saying, that Moses said 
in express words, that Abraham was tbe first person who was 
circumcised; whereas Origen only deduces what follows by a 
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the heathen accounts of circumcision rather than 
to that of Moses ; for Moses has given a full and 
clear account of the origin of the institution, but 
they offer only imperfect hints and conjectures; 
nay, even Herodotus, who says most of it, did not 
know* at last where it was first instituted, whether 
in Egypt or Ethiopia, and therefore not certainly 
whether in either. But there is one thing farther 
to be offered ; we have the testimony of a heathen 
writer, unquestionably confirming Moses’s account 
of Abraham’s circumcision. Wc read in Pliilo- 
Biblius’s extracts from Sanchoniathon”, that it was 
recorded in the Phoenician antiquities, that Ilus, 
who was also called Chronus, circumcised himself, 
and compelled bis companions to do the same. 
This llus, or Chronus, says Sir Johu Marsham 7 , 
was Noab, or at least, according to other writers', 
he is pretended to have been a person far more 
ancient than the time of Abraham; therefore they 
say, from this passage it appears that circumcision 
was practised before the time of Abraham. But to 
this I answer : The same author who gives us this 
account of llus, or Chronus, sufficiently informs us 
who he was, by telling us that he sacrificed his 
only son*; nay, and farther we are informed from 

very just inference from Moses’s account of the institution of 
circumcision. 

5 See his query above mentioned. 

* Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10, p. 3S. 

‘ Can. Cbron. p. 72, conftr. cum p. 3S. 

1 Oper. Spencer, lib. i, c. 3, sec. 1, p. 5<i, 

* Euseb. loc. sup. cilat. 
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the Egyptian records' of this very Chronns, that 
the Phoenicians called him Israel. Chronns, 
therefore, or Israel, who was reported to have sa¬ 
crificed his only son, can be no other person than 
Abraham, whom the heathen writers represent to 
have sacrificed his only son Isaac. Jacob was the 
person who was really called Israel*; but the hea¬ 
then accounts of him were 3 , that he had ten sons; 
so that here is only a small mistake in applying the 
name Israel to the person who, they say, offered in 
sacrifice his only son, when in trntli it was a name 
that belonged to his grandson. But these writers 
make greater mistakes than this in all parts of 
their histories; and thus it appears from this pas¬ 
sage, not. as some writers would infer from it, that 
circumcision was used in heathen nations ages be¬ 
fore Abraham, but that Abraham and his family 
were circumcised ; and therefore, unless they can 
produce a testimony of some other persons being 
...circumcised contemporary with or prior to Abra¬ 
ham, we have their own confession that Abraham 
was circumcised earlier than they can give an in¬ 
stance of any other person’s being circumcised in 
the world. There are several writers who have 
treated upon this subject. Sir John Marsham and 
Dr. Spencer favour the opinion of Celsus and 
Julian ; but as I think what I have already offered 
is sufficient to show what a bad foundation it is 
grounded upon, so I shall add nothing farther, but 

1 Euseb. Pr®p. Evang. lib. i, c. 10, p. 40. 

* Gen. xxxv, 10. * Justin, lib. xxxvi, c. 2. 
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leave the Reader, if be thinks fit to inquire more 
into the subject, to consult those 4 who have treated 
of it more at large. 

As the Egyptians were led away from the true 
religion by speculations upon the nature of the 
universe, so the Chaldeans were perverted in the 
same manner. Their idolatry began earlier than 
that of other nations ; as early as the days of 
Abraham, as I before observed; bnt it was of the 
same sort with that which the Egyptians first prac¬ 
tised. We are told 5 , that Ninus tov N t£pu>/>, i.e. rov 
tb NffytoS, the descendant, or rather the successor, 
of Nimrod, whom they call the Assyrian (as being 
the founder of the Assyrian empire), taught the 
Assyrians to worship fire; not common fire, I 
conceive, but the San, Moon, and Stars, which 
they probably imagined consisted of fire 6 ; and in 
the process of their idolatry we are farther in¬ 
formed, that they were the first who set up a pillar 
to the planet Mars, and worshipped it as a god 7 . 
This therefore was the first idolatry of the Babylo- 

* There are several writers cited by Fabricius, Biblioth. Aa- 
tiqu. p. 383, as opposers of the opinion of Spencer and Sir J. 
Marshara, viz. Ramire m us, cop. 4 ; Pentecontarchi Nat. Alex- 
and. relate 3; Vet. Test. diss. 0; Leydecker. de rep. Hcb. ii, 4; 
Anton. Bynaeus et Sebast. Schmidius in diss. et tractat. de cir¬ 
cumcisions; Satom. Deylingius, ii, 0 , observ. sacrar.; Rich. 
Montacutius, parte i, orig. Eccles.; et al. 

* Chronic. Alexand. p. 64. 

* Empedocles took up this opinion from the ancients, and 
held rnpiYU ra arpa; Plot. Placit. Philos, lib. ii, c. 13. 

* Chronic. Alexand. p. S9; 
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lonians and Assyrians, and it is very probable that 
their early skill in astronomy led them into it. 
They had been students of astronomy for at least 
two hundred and thirty-seven years at the birth of 
Abraham, and had made such observations all the 
time as they had thought worth recording. What 
their observations were we cannot say, but it is 
most likely, that they observed the courses of the 
heavenly bodies as well as they were able, and ac¬ 
cording to their abilities philosophized about their 
nature and influence upon the world; hut their 
philosophy being false, a false philosophy naturally 
tended to introduce errors in religion. 

The Sun, Moon, and the particular star called 
Mars, were the first objects of the Chaldean, Ba¬ 
bylonian, or Assyrian idolatry ; which seems to be 
confirmed by the names which they gave to their 
ancient kings. We cannot iudeed infer any thing 
of this sort from the Catalogue of Ctesias, for the 
names he used are not Assyrian, but either Greek 
or Persian; for he used such names as the Per¬ 
sians, from whose records be wrote, had translated 
the old Assyrian names into; or he turned them 
into such as his own language offered to him. This 
liberty has been used by other writers ; particularly 
by the Greeks, when they called the Egyptian 
Thyoth Hermes, and again by the Latins, who 
named him Mercurius ; but the ancient Assyrian 
names were of another sort; for in order to raise 
their kings to the highest honours, and cause the 
people to think of them with the utmost veneration. 
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they commonly called them by the names of two or 
three of these planetary deities put together; inti¬ 
mating hereby, that they were persons under the 
extraordinary care and protection of their gods. 
Thus their kings and great men were called Pele- 
ser 8 , Belshazzar 9 , Bclteshazzar 1 , Nebuchadnezzar 4 , 
Nabonassar 3 , with other names of the same sort; 
in order to explain which we need only observe, 
that Pil, Pal, or Pel, or Baal, or Bal, or Bel, which 
was written B^Xo*' in Greek, or Belus in Latin, and 
sometimes Phel, or Phul, or Pul, for they are all 
the same word, signifies lord, or king, and was the 
name of the Sun, whom they called the Lord, or 
King of the Heaven. Baalali, Baalta, Belta, or 
Beltes, whioli signify lady, or queen, were the 
names of the Moon, whom they called Oneen of 
Heaven. Azer, or Azur, or Azar, was the name 
of Mars. Gad signifies a troop, or host. And 
Nabo, or Nebo, was the name for the Moon. From 
observing this, it is easy to explain these names of 
the Assyrian kings. Pelescr is Pel-Azar, or a man 
in the especial favour of the Sun and of Mars. 
Belshazzar, *. e. Bel-Azar, or Bel’s-Azar, a word 
of the same import with the former. Belteshazzar, 
s. e. Baalta, or Belta's-Azar, i. <?. a person favoured 
by the Moon and Mars. Nabonassar is Nabo- 
Azar, i. e. a favourite of the Moon, and of Mars. 
Ncbnchadnessar is Nabo, or Nebo-Gad-Azar, or 

• I Cbron. v, fl. * Dan. v, i. 

• Dan. i, 7. * Chap, iii, I. 

3 Tbc name of Belesis. Dr. Prideaux, Connect, p. 1. 
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one favoured by the Moon, by the host of Heaven, 
and by Mars. And this custom spread into other 
nations. Beleazar was the name of a king of 
Tyre ; and Diomedes, *. e. one in the favour of 
Jupiter, was one of the Grecians famous in Ho¬ 
mer. The learned Dr. Hyde 4 differs a little from 
what I have here offered, who supposes that Bel 
was the name of the planet Jnpiter; Bella, of 
Venus; Nabo, of Mercury; and Gad, of Jupiter; 
as if the first Assyrians worshipped the several 
planets of these names ; but I think it may be 
questioned whether they distinguished thus early 
between the planets and the other stars. We are 
told, indeed, from the Alexandriau Chronicon, 
that they set up a pillar nnto Mars, as I before 
hinted ; aud very probably in time they distin¬ 
guished the other planets and remarkable stars, 
and took them into the number of their gods. But 
we do not find that they did this in the very early 
days; for, according to Diodorns Siculus 9 , when 
Jupiter was first worshipped, he was considered, 
not as a star, or planet, but as one of tbe elements. 
Ensebius, in his account of the ancient worship of 
Jnpiter, observes the same thing*; and the Phoe¬ 
nicians, in their first use of this name, intended to 
signify tbe Sun by it 7 , and not the star, or planet, 
which was afterwards called Jupiter. The astro¬ 
nomy of the ancients was not so exact as we are 

* Rel. vet. Persaruoi, c. ii, p. 07. 

* Lib. i, sec. 11; et 12, p. 7 et 8. 

? Prsep. Evang. lib. iii, c. 3. ’ ’ Id. lib. •« C. 10. 
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apt to imagine. Some accidental thought or other 
might induce the Assyrians to pay a greater honour 
to Mars than to any other star, as the Egyptians 
did to the Dog-star, for the influence* which they 
imagined that star to have upon the flowing of the 
river Nile. The Assyrians might very probably 
pay the like honour to Mars, not knowing him to 
be a planet, nor yet distinguishing him, except by 
some odd conceit or other which they had about 
him, from the rest of the host of Heaven. Vos- 
sius*, and several other writers, take the words 
Bel, Belta, Nabo, and Gad, as 1 have taken 
them. 

The Persians corrupted their religion in much 
the same manner. They did not at first, it is 
thought, fall into so gross idolatry as their neigh¬ 
bours ; but they did not keep up very long to the 
true and pure worship of God. Sabiisin was the 
first error of this nation. The word Sabiism is of 
Hebrew origin : it comes from sabah, which sig¬ 
nifies u host; so that a Sabian is a worshipper of a 
host or multitude; and the error of the Persians 
was, they worshipped the host of Heaven. When, 
or by whom they were led into this error is uncer¬ 
tain ; but very probably it was effected in much the 
same manner as the Egyptians were sednced. It is 
thought, that the Persians' were never so corrupted 
as entirely to lose the knowledge of the supreme 

• Marshara, Can. Chron- in srf»xara<rwjij, p. 9. 

' De Origioe et Progress. Idolatries, lib. i, c. 16, &c. 

1 Hyde, Rcligio vet. Persarum, c. l. 
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God ; and that they only worshipped the lumina¬ 
ries as his most glorions ministers, and conse¬ 
quently with a worship inferior to what they paid 
the Deity. They looked up to Heaven, and con¬ 
sidered the glory and brightness of those lights in 
it, their motion, heat, and influence upon this 
lower world, and hereby raised in their minds very 
high notions of them. It was an ancient opinion, 
that these beings were all alive, and instinct with 
a glorions and divine spirit 9 ; and what could their 
philosophy teach them better, when they were far 
from having true notions about them ? They saw 
them, as they thought, running their courses day 
and night over all the world, dispensing life, heat, 
health, and vigour, to all the parts and products of 
the Earth. They kept themselves so far right as 
not to mistake them for the true God ; but they 
imagined they were the most glorious of his minis¬ 
ters, that could be made the object of their sight; 
and not taking due care to keep strictly to what 
their forefathers had delivered to them from revela¬ 
tion abont religion, they were led away by their own 
imaginations to appoint an idolatrous worship for 
beings which had been created, and by nature were 
no gods. 

• This notion the philosophers in time improved into that 
noble intimation given us in Virgil: 

Prinripio Caelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunge, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit; totamque infusa per artos 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

JEneid. vi, ver. 725. 
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Of this sort was the idolatry that first spread 
over Canaan, Arabia, and all the other neighbour¬ 
ing and adjacent nations; and I might say the 
same was first propagated into the more distant 
and remote countries. When the Israelites were 
preparing to take possession of the land of Canaan, 
the chief caution which was given against their 
falling into the idolatry of the nations around 
them, shows what the religion and idolatry of those 
nations was. And the vindication which Job made 
for himself intimates, that this was the idolatry of 
the Arabians in his day. He tells us% that he had 
never beheld the Sun when it shined, nor the Moon 
walking in brightness; that his heart had not been 
enticed ’, nor his mouth kissed his hand; i. e. he 
never looked up to the Sun and Moon, and bowed 
down to pay a religious worship to them; or (as 
Moses expresses it in his caution to the Israelites 4 ), 
he had not lift tip his eyes to Heaven , nor when he 
saw the Sun, and the Moon, and the Stat's, even all 
the host of Heaven, was driven to worship and to 
serve them. This therefore was the first and most 
ancient idolatry. 

When the several nations of the world had thus 
begun to deviate from the true worship of God, 
they did not stop here, but in a little time went 
farther into all manner of superstition, in which 
the Egyptians quickly outstripped and went beyond 
all the other nations of the Earth. The Egyptians 


’ Job xxxi, 26, 27. 


‘ Deut. iv, 19. 
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began, as I have said, first with the worship of 
the Sun and Moon; in a little time they took the 
elements into the number of their gods, and wor¬ 
shipped the Earth, Water, Fire, and Air*. In 
time they looked over the catalogue of their an¬ 
cestors, and appointed a worship for such as had 
been more eminently famous in their generations 0 ; 
and having before this made pillars, statues, or 
images in memory of them, they paid their wor¬ 
ship before these, and so introduced this sort of 
idolatry. In time they descended still lower; and 
they did not only worship men, hut, considering 
what creatures had been most eminently serviceable 
to their most celebrated ancestors, or remarkably 
instrumental in being made use of by the first in¬ 
ventors of the several arts of living, towards the 
carrying forward the inventions that were first 
found out for providing the conveniences of life, 
they consecrated these also; and, in later ages, 
vegetables and inanimate things had a religious 
regard paid to them. In this manner they fell 
from one thing to another, after they ceased to 
retain God in their knowledge, according to what 
God had been pleased to reveal to them concerning 
himself and his worship; becoming every day 
more and more vain in their imaginations, they 
wandered farther and farther from the true reli¬ 
gion, into all manner of fooleries and abomina¬ 
tions. 

‘ Diodor. Sic. lib. i, sec. II, 12, Si c. 

0 Id. ibid. 
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At what particular times the Egyptians took the 
several steps which led them into their grosser ido¬ 
latries we cannot say, but we find they had got 
into them very early- They worshipped images, 
even the images of beasts, before the Israelites left 
them, as appears from the Israelites setting op the 
calf at Horeh’, in imitation of the gods whieh 
they had seen in Egypt; and it is remarkable, that 
they were by this time such proficients in the art 
of making these gods as to cast them in metal; for 
such an image was that which the Israelites set up. 
This makes the observation of Pausanias appear 
very probable, who remarks*, that the Egyptians 
had wooden or carved images at the time when 
Danaus came into Greece; for, supposing that 
Danaas came into Greece about the time when the^ 
Arundelian Marble fixes it*, i. e. a little before the 
time when Moses visited the children of Israel, 
namely, a.m. 2494, it seems very probable that they 
had this soil of images thus early, because it appears, 
from what I before observed, that about twenty 
years after this time they were so improved as to 
make them of better materials and in a more ca¬ 
rious and artful manner; for Archbishop Usher 
places the exit of the children of Israel out of 

1 Exod. xxxii. * In Corinthiacis. 

* Archbishop Usher supposes that the Parian Chronicon was 
composed a.m. 3741; and the Marble tells us, that Danaus’s 
coming into Greece was one thousand two hundred and forty- 
seven years earlier; so that, according to this account, it was 
a. m. 2494, as I have placed it, which is about twenty years 
before the Israelites went out of Egypt. 
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Egypt bat nineteen years after this year, in which 
Danaus is supposed to have come into Greece. 
The observation of Fausanias was (foava ra travra, 
paX<$-a ra Aiyvjma), thut the Egyptian images 
were all wooden' or carved ones at that time, i.e. 
at the time when Danans left Egypt, which being, 
ns will appear hereafter, several years before he 
came to Greece, it is very probable that the use of 
images in Egypt was then in its first rise and in¬ 
fancy, and that the makers of them had got no 
farther than to try their art upon such common 
and easy materials as young beginners would 
choose to make their first attempts on. 

The religion of Egypt was so entirely corrupted 
in Moses’s time, that he could not suffer the Is¬ 
raelites to sacrifice unto the Lord their God in the 
land; for he told Pharaoh, that it would be in no 
wise proper fur them to attempt it 5 , because they 
would be obliged to sacrifice the abomination of 
the Egyptians before their eyes, i. e. some of these 

* The translator of Pausanias renders the word ~oaya, e ligno, 

and so 1 find many authors agree to take it. Clement Alexan¬ 
dria* (in Cohoriau ad Gentes) thinks fyaviv to be a carved 
image of either wood or stone; and Hesychius says, 
evYO.Kfj.aza xvfieuf ra j -vKaiy t(evfura if Kidcuv. The best 

explanation of the true meaning of the word seems to have 
been designed by Eosebius (Praep. Evang. lib- iit, c. 8), 
where he opposes it to a vxcAfuer tfyor, meaning perhaps a 
molten image; hut the passage is so corrupted, that there is 
no guessing at its true meaning. I have been in some doubts 
whether £»a *a in Pnusnnias might not be a mistake for gwnta, 
or £a«va. 

• Exnd. viii, 26. 

X 2 
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living creatures which the Egyptians had conse¬ 
crated, and that they should hereby so enrage 
them, that they would stone them for so doing. 
They do not indeed seem to have deviated thus far 
in the days of Joseph, who appears by all the 
actions of his life to have been a man of virtue, 
and his heart full of hope and expectation of the 
promise which God had made to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob 1 ; therefore he took an oath of 
the children of Israel, that, when God shonld visit 
them and bring them out of Egypt, they would 
carry his bones with them. Yet he married, in 
Egypt, the priest of On's daughter*; and after¬ 
wards, when the land was famished, he took the 
priests under his protection, that they might not 
suffer in a calamity, which was so severe and heavy 
upon all other inhabitants of the land*. If the 
religion of Egypt had at this time been so entirely 
corrupted as it was in the time of Moses, Joseph, 
who bad the same faith as Moses had, would surely 
no more than Moses did have sat down in the eu- 
joyment of the pleasures and honours and riches of 
Egypt, but at least, when Pharaoh had put him in 
full power, so that without him no man lifted up 
his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt', be 
would have used his credit with the king, and his au¬ 
thority both with the priests and people, to have in 
some measure corrected their religion, if there had 
been any of these grosser abominations at that 

1 Gen. I, 24, 25. * Chap, xli, 45. 

» Chap, xlvii, 22. * Chap, xli, 44. 
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time in it; and he might sorely have as easily ef¬ 
fected something in this matter as brooght about a 
total change in the property of all the subjects in 
the land. The truth of the matter was most pro¬ 
bably this; the Egyptians and Israelites were in¬ 
deed at this time in some respects of a different 
religion ; and not being able to join in worship at 
the same altar, might not (according to their no¬ 
tions of things) eat with one another; but their 
differences were not yet so wide but that they could 
bear with Joseph, and Joseph with them. There¬ 
fore all their grosser corruptions, which led them 
to worship the images of beasts and of men, must 
be supposed to have arisen later than these days ; 
for the time between Joseph’s death and the chil¬ 
dren of Israel's going out of Egypt being about a 
century and a half, it may very well be supposed 
that they had been begun in the first part of this 
time; and that the Egyptians had only carved or 
wooden images, according to Pausanias, until after 
Danaus left them, and that they so improved as to 
make molten images before the Israelites’ departure 
from them. 

There is indeed one passage in Genesis, which 
seems to intimate there was that religions regard, 
which the Egyptians were afterwards charged 
with, paid to creatures even in the days of Jo¬ 
seph ; for we are informed, that he desired his 
brethren to tell Pharaoh their profession, in order 
to have thepi placed in the land of Goshen, be¬ 
cause every shepherd is an abomination to the 
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Egyptians 7 . I most freely acknowledge, that I 
cannot satisfy myself abont the meauing of this 
passage ; I cannot see that shepherds were really 
at this time an abominatiou to the Egyptians ; for 
Pharaoh himself had his shepherds, and when he 
ordered Joseph to place his brethren in the land of 
Goshen*, he was so far from disapproving of their 
employment, that he ordered him, if he knew any 
men of activity amongst them, to make them rulers 
over his cattle. Nay, the Egyptians were at this 
time shepherds themselves, us well as the Israelites; 
for when their money failed they brought* their 
cattle of all sorts to Joseph, to exchange them for 
corn, and among the rest their docks which were 
of the same kind with those of the Israelites, as 
will appear by consulting the Hebrew text in the 
places referred to. Either therefore we must take 
the expression, that every shepherd was an abomi¬ 
nation to the Egyptians, to mean no more than 
that they thought meanly of the employment, that 
it was a lazy, idle, and inactive profession; as 
Pharaoh seemed to question, whether there were 
any men of activity among them, when he heard 
what their trade was. Or, if we take the words 
to signify a religions aversion to them, which does 
indeed seem to be the trne meaning of the expres¬ 
sion, from the use made of it in other places of 
Scripture, then I do not see how it is reconcileable 
with Pharaoh’s inclination to employ them himself, 

7 Gen. xlti, 34. * Chap, xlvii.6. 

7 Chap, xlvii, 17. 
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or with the Egyptians being many of them at this 
time of the same profession themselves, which the 
heathen writers 1 agree with Moses in supposing 
them to he. 

The learned have observed, that there are several 
interpolations in the books of the Scriptures, which 
were not the words of the sacred writers. Some 
persons, affecting to show their learning, when 
they read over the ancient MSS, would sometimes 
put a short remark in the margin, which they 
thought might give a reason for, or clear the 
meaning of some expression in the text against 
which they placed it, or to which they joined it. 
Hence it happened, now and then, that the tran¬ 
scribers from manuscripts so remarked upon did, 
through mistake, take a marginal note or remark 
into the text, supposing it to be a part of it. 
Whether Moses might not end his period in this 
place with the words, that ye may dwell in the land 
of Goshen, and whether what follows, for every 
shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians , may 
not have been added to the text this way, is entirely 
submitted to the judgment of the learned. 

As the Egyptians thus sunk into the grossest 
idolatries very early, so they propagated their errors 
into all the neighbouring nations around them. 
The Philistines quickly came to have some of the 
gods which the Egyptians served; they had set up 
Dagon before Eli’s time*, and the image of Dagon 


• Diodorus Sic. lib. i, see. 73, 74. 


• I Sam. v. 
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was in part a human representation, for it had a 
head, face, and palms of hands; and the nations 
through which the Israelites passed, after their 
coming out of Egypt, had among them at that time 
idols, not only of wood and stone (which were the 

<tva before mentioned, and the most ancient), but 
likewise of silver and gold 5 . Egypt was the fruit¬ 
ful mother of all these abominations; aud the 
nearer nations were situate to, or the sooner they 
had acquaintance with Egypt, the earlier idola¬ 
tries of this sort were practised amongst them. 
For, 

If we go into Asia, -into the parts a little distant 
from Egypt we find, that, during all the first ages, 
the luminaries of Heaven, or the elements, were 
the only objects of their idolatrous worship. Baal, 
or Bel, or Baal-samen, *. e. according to their own 
interpretation 4 , the King or Lord of Heaven, as 
the Hebrew words Baal-shemaiin would import, or 
Baal-Zebub, t. e. the Lord of Flies (by which 
names they meant the Sun 4 ), were the ancient 
deities of the Phoenicians. The Ammonites wor¬ 
shipped the same god under the name of Milcom, 
or Moloch 6 , i. e. Melech, or the King. The Ara¬ 
bians likewise worshipped the Son, under the name 

» Deut. xxix, 16, 17. 

* Euseb. Prep. Evang, lib. i, c. 10. 

* Procop. Gazeus in 1 Kings xvi; Servius in JEn. ii, v. S3; 
Damascus in vita Isidori apud Photium, see. 242; Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. lib. i, c. 7. 

4 I Kiogsxi, 5,7; Levii. xviii, 21; ibid, xx, 2— 5. 
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of Baal-Pcor, or Baal-Phegor 7 . And the men of 
Sepharvaim, who were brought out of Assyria into 
Samaria, in the reign of Ahaz, king of Judah, and 
Hoshea, king of Samaria', hnd Anamelech, *. e. 
the King of the Clouds, and Adrum-melech, or 
rather Adnr-ha-meierh, ». e. Adar, or Mars the 
King, for their gods ; and very probably Ncrgal 
and Ashima, Nibhaz and Tartak, the gods of the 
other nations, which were brought with them, were 
deities of the same sort. These, and such as these, 
were the gods worshipped in the several countries 
of Asia, in the first days of their idolatry; and 
some nations did not descend lower for many ages? 
The Persians in their early times had no temples, 
statues, altars, or images 1 '; but they sacrificed on 
the tops of mountains, to the Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Fire, and Water. The first image set up amongst 
them was a statue fo Venus, which was not erected 
till almost the end of the Persian empire, by a 
king whom Clemens Alexandrinus calls Artaxerxes; 
and very probably he meant Artaxerxes Ochus 1 , the 
predecessor of Darius, in whose reign Alexander 
the Great overthrew the Persian empire. In many 
places of the Old Testament the idols of Babylon 
are mentioned : Nebuchadnezzar set up an image 

1 Theophrast. Hi»t. Plant 1. XX, c. 4; Numb, xxv, 3, 5, 18; 
Psalm cvi, 28 ; Hosea ix, 10. 

* 2 Kings xvii, 31, and 24. 

• Herodot lib. i, sec. 131 ; Strabo, lib. x*; Xenophon, in 
Cyropssd. in multis loc.; Brissonius de. regno Pcrtamm, 1. ii. 

1 Cohortat. ad Gentes. 
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of gold in the plain of Dura 2 ; but though this 
was not the first image set up amongst them (for 
Isaiah mentions their hiring goldsmiths to make 
them gods 3 ), yet I believe we may place their 
beginning this idolatry about, or only a little before 
this time. The removal of the Cuthites, of the 
men of Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim*, from 
the countries of Babylon into Samaria, was 
about a centnry before the reign of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar; and they seem not to have learned in their 
own countries to become worshippers of these sort 
of gods, for when they set up the idolatries of 
their nations in Samaria, they did not set up 
images, but made succoth-benoth *, i. e. shrines, or 
model temples, little structures, such as St. Ste¬ 
phen speaks ot®, when he mentions the tabernacles 
of Moloch, which they took up and carried about 
in procession ; or they had sidereal representations 
of the luminaries of heaven, such as St. Stephen 
calls the star of the god Remphan. 

The first step which the Babylonians, and very 
probably all other nations, took towards image 
worship, was the erecting pillars in honour of their 
gods. All their other idols were novelties, in com¬ 
parison of these. We read, that Jacob set up a 
pillar when he vowed a vow unto the true God’; 
so that the erecting these pillars was a very ancient 
practice, even as ancient as a. m. 2246, and prac- 

* Dan. iii. 5 Isaiah xlvi, 0. 

* 2 Kings xvii, 24. * Ver. SO. 

* Acts vii, 43. * Gen. xxriii, 18; xxxv. I t. 
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tised we see by the professors of the true religion ; 
and when men fell into idolatry they kept on this 
practice, and erected snch pillars to their false 
gods. The Alexandrian Chronicon, in the place 
which 1 have before cited, remarks, that the Baby¬ 
lonians set up a pillar to the planet Mars; and 
Clemens Alexandrinus* observes, that before the 
art of carving was iuvenied, the ancients erected 
pillars, and paid their worship to them as to .statues 
of their gods. Herodiun 9 mentions a pillar, or 
large stone (for it is to be observed, that these 
pillars were large stones set op without art or 
workmanship 1 ) erected in honour of the Sun, by 
the title of Eligahalus, or El-Gebal, i.e. the god 
of Gebal, a city of Phoenicia. Pausanias mentions 
several of these uncarved pillars in Basotia, in 
Greece*, and he says they were the ancient statues 
erected to their gods 3 . Some time after the first 
use of these they erected wooden ones, and these 
at first had but little workmanship bestowed upon 
them; for we read in Clemens Alexandrinus 4 , that 
a block, or trunk of a tree, was an ancient statue 
of Juno at Samos; and Plutarch informs us, that 
two beams, or pieces of timber, joined together 
with two shorter cross beams, was the ancient re¬ 
presentation of Castor and Pollux*. Hence it 

* Stromal, lib. i, see. 24, p. 151. * Lib. v, p.563. 

' Pausan. in Bccoticis; and in this respect tbey were like 
Jacob’s pillars. 

* In Boeoticis. 1 Idem, in Achaicis. 

* Cohort, ad Gentes, see. 4, p. 13. 

* Philadelph. p. 178, initio. 
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came to pass, that the astrologers pitched upon the 
figure of this representation to be the character for 
the constellation called Gemini, which they de¬ 
scribe thus, n. 

Epiphanius*, and other writers, have imagined, 
that image worship was very early in Assyria and 
Chaldea, even as early as the days of Abraham. 
They represent, that Serug, Nahor, and Terab, 
the father of Abraham, were statuaries and carvers, 
and that they made idols and set up image worship 
in these countries ; hut there is no proof of this 
opinion, except Jewish traditions, which are of no 
great account. Pillars of stone were perhaps in 
use in these times, but they were only common 
stones heaped upon one another, as Jacob after¬ 
wards heaped them, and Joshua upon another oc¬ 
casion 7 , many generations afterwards; or they were 
large, but a^yor X&oj, as Pausanias calls them, they 
had no workmanship about them, which could in¬ 
timate that the hand of an artificer had been con¬ 
cerned in them. Laban, indeed, a descendant of 
this family, had his teraphim, in our translation, 
gods, which Rachel stole from him*; but we have 
no reason to suppose that these were image gods ; 
it is more probable that they were little pillars, or 
stones, which had the names of their ancestors 
inscribed upon them. As they erected larger pil¬ 
lars to their deities, so they made smaller and por¬ 
table ones in memory of their ancestors, which were 

* Adversus Haeres. lib. i, sec. 6; Saidas in et al. 

* Josh, iv, 5. * Qen. xxxi. 
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esteemed by them as much as family pictures are 
now by us; and that made Rachel so fond of 
taking them when she went away from her father’s 
house, and Laban so angry at the thoughts of their 
being taken from him. In after-ages, when the 
pillars erected to the gods were turned into statues, 
these family pillars were converted into little 
images; and these seem to be the beginning of the 
penates, or family gods, of which we have frequent 
mention in after-times. 

Idolatry made its progress in Greece in much 
the same manner; for, according to Plato’s express 
words', the first Grecians esteemed those to be the 
only gods, which many of the foreign nations 
thought to be so, namely, the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. They worshipped, therefore, at first the 
luminaries of Heaven ; hut in time came to wor¬ 
ship the Elements; for the same author mentions 
these also as their ancient deities; and they erected 
pillars in honour of them, as the Asiuns did to their 
gods, which appears from the authorities already 
cited, and many other places which might be 
quoted from Pausanias, and other writers. At 
what time the Greeks came to worship those gods 
of whom Homer sings is uncertain ; bnt their wor¬ 
ship was evidently established before his time. All 

* In Cratylo. His words are, 'frunvrat p.«i «i irowrw rosy ay- 
bpwxun *epi rr,r EXAscJst nrt>f Qt»s yyiurSai outncco v-v 
sto&Am rosy BapCaouiy, k«i 7V **' «*>* mu 

upaysr. 
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writers' in general agree, that the Greeks had the 
names and the worship of these gods from Egypt; 
and Herodotus was of opinion that the Pelasgi first 
encouraged the reception of them*. He does not, 
indeed, tell us at what time; but we cannot snp- 
pose it happened before the plantation of that 
people, who left Greece under the conduct and 
command of Oenotrus 5 , and migrated into Italy ; 
for if it had, they would have earned these gods 
and this sort of worship with them. 

But if we look into Italy, we not only find, in 
general, the writers of their antiquities remark*, 
that their ancient deities were of a different sort 
from those of Greece, hut, according to Plutarch’, 
Numa, the second king of Rome, made express or¬ 
ders against the use of images in the worship of the 
Deity. Nay, he says farther, that for the first one 
huudred and seventy years after building the city 
the Romans used no images, but thought the Deitt 
invisible, and reputed it unlawful to make repre¬ 
sentations of him from things of an inferior nature. 
According to this account, Rome being built about 
a. m. 3256*, the inhabitants of Italy were not 
greatly corrupted in their religion even so late as 

1 Euscb. Prsep. Evang. lib. i, c. 6; Diodor. Sic. lib. i, &c.; 
Clem. Alexand. et mult. al. 

" In Euterpe, c. 50. * Paucanias in Arcadicis. 

* Dionvs. Halicar. lib. vii, c. 70. 

* In Nuraa. lniu et Clem. Alexand. Strom at. lib. i, sec. 15. 

* Archbishop Usher’* Amr.ils. 
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A. m. 3426, when Nebuchadnezzar was king of 
Babylon, and abont one hundred and sixty-nine 
years after the time where 1 am to end this work. 
It is remarkable that Plutarch does not represent 
Naina ns correcting or refining the ancient idolatry 
of Italy ; but expressly says, that this people never 
had these grosser deities, either before or for the 
first one hundred and seventy years of their city. 
It is, therefore, more than probable, that Greece 
was not thus corrupted when the Pclasgi removed 
from thence into Italy; and farther, that the 
Trojans were not such idolaters at the destruction 
of their city ; because, according to this account, 
.ASneas neither brought with him images into Italy, 
nor such gods as were worshipped by the adoration 
of images. Therefore Pnusanias 7 , who thought 
that iEneas carried the Palladium into Italy, was 
as much mistaken as the men of Argos, who af¬ 
firmed that they themselves had it in their city*. 
The times of Numa are about two hundred years 
after Homer, and very probably the idolatry so 
much celebrated in his writings might by this time 
begin to appear in Italy, and thereby occasion 
Numa to make laws and constitutions against it. 

Severul other particulars might be added to this 
subject; but I am unwilling to extend this digres¬ 
sion to a greater length, and shall only offer a 
remark or two, and put an end to this book. 

It is observable, that the first corruptions of rc- 

• Ibid.' 1 


7 In Corinthiacis p. 127. 
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ligion were began by .kings and rulers of nations. 
Ninus taught the Assyrians to worship fire; and 
Syphis, king of Egypt, wrote a sacred book, which 
laid the foundation of all their errors. In like 
manner, in after-ages, Nebuchadnezzar set up the 
golden image in the plains of Dura; and when 
image worship was brought into Persia, it was in¬ 
troduced, as the learned Dr. Hyde observes, by 
some kings, who built temples, set up statues, ap¬ 
pointed priests, and settled their revenues, for 
carrying on the Worship according to the rites and 
institutions which he thought fit to prescribe to 
them. In this manner, without doubt, Sabiism 
was planted, both in Persia and all other nations. 
Kings and heads of families were the priests among 
the true worshippers of the God of Heaven ; Mel- 
chisedec was priest as well as king of Salem ; and 
Abraham was the priest of his own household. 
We have reason likewise to believe, that other 
kings were careful to preserve to themselves this 
honour, and presided in religion as well as ruled 
and governed their people ; and in reality, as the 
circumstances of the world then were, if they had 
not done the one they could not have effected the 
other. Kings and rulers, therefore, being at this 
time the supreme directors in religion, their inven¬ 
tions and institutions began the first errors and in¬ 
novations which were introduced into it. This 
point -hould indeed be a little more carefully exa¬ 
mined ; because some wu rs have a favourite 
scheme, on which they thi..a they can build great 
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things, and which runs very contrary to what I 
have offered. These gentlemen advance proposi¬ 
tions to this purport: that God had given to all 
men innate principles sufficient to lead them to 
know and worship him; but that the great mis¬ 
fortune of the heathen world was too strict a reli¬ 
ance of the laity upon the clergy, who, for the 
advancement of their own lucre, invented temples, 
altars, sacrifices, and all manner of Superstition. 
Thus they run on at random. The whole of their 
opinion may be expressed in these two positions : 
l.That the powers and faculties, which God at first 
gave to men, led them naturally to know and to 
worship him, according to the dictates of right 
reason, i.e. in the way of natural religion. 2. That 
the priests, for their own ends, set up revealed reli¬ 
gion. This is in truth the foundation of our mo¬ 
dern Deism ; the professors of it believing in their 
hearts, that there never was a real revelation at all, 
but that the first religion in the world was merely 
natural, men worshipping God only according to 
what reason suggested; bnt that in time artful 
men, for political ends, pretended to revelations, 
and led the world away into superstition ; and the 
first pretenders to these revelations were, they say, 
their priests or clergy. But all this is fiction and 
chimsera; we can find nothing to countenance these 
extravagant fancies in any history of any part of 
the world. For, with regard to the first point, 
that the priests were the first corrupters of religion, 
VOL. I. v 
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let them only tell ns when, and where. All the 
history we have of the several kingdoms of the 
world agree in this, that kings and rulers were, in 
all the heathen nations, the first institutors and 
directors of the rites and ceremouies of religion, as 
well as of the laws by which they governed their 
people. We have not only plain hints to this pur¬ 
pose, in the remains of those early kingdoms, of 
which perhaps it may be said, that the accounts 
are so short and imperfect, that we may be de¬ 
ceived if we lay too great a stress upon them ; but 
we find, that all antiquity was so universally agreed 
in this point, that if we look into the foundations 
of those later kingdoms, of which we have fuller 
and clearer accounts transmitted to us, we find 
fuller and clearer accounts of this matter. Romu¬ 
lus and Numa, and other succeeding kings, were 
the authors and institutors of every part of the 
Roman religion. We are told 5 that Numa wrote 
a book upon the subject; and we find among the 
appointments of Romulus 1 , that when he had set¬ 
tled the several magistrates and officers, which he 
thought necessary for the well-governing of his 
people, he reserved to himself, as king, to be the 
supreme director of the sacra and sacrifices, and 
to perform himself the public offices of religion ; 
for so I understand the words, cravra Ji* txuve 

9 Dionys. Halicarnass. lib. i, c. 03, p. 124. 

' Idem. lib. ii, c. 14, p. 87. 
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vrparTta-^ai ra vrpog rag atria. I think I am 
directed so to understand them by what happened 
afterwards; for when Brutus and his associates 
expelled the kings, banishing Tarqninius, and 
erecting a commonwealth instead of the kingly 
government, it is remarkable, that they found 
themselves obliged to appoint a new officer, whom 
they called the Rex Sacrificultis, that there might 
be one to offer those sacrifices, which used to be 
offered by the king for the people 1 . Quia publica 
sacra qiuedam . says Livy s , •per ipsos reges factitata 
erant, ne ubi ubi regum desiderium esset, regem 
sacrificulum creant: i. e. “ Because some of the 
public sacrifices were performed by the king him¬ 
self, that there might not be any want of a king 
they created a royal sacrificer.” 

In Greece we find the same institutions, and, 
according to Xenophon 4 , the kings of Lacedaemon, 
having officers under them for the several employ¬ 
ments of the state, reserved to themselves to be the 
priests of their people in divine affairs, and their 
governors and supreme directors in civil. This 
was the most ancient practice in all nations ; and 
priests were so far from being the first inventors of 
superstition or corrupters of religion, that, in the 
sense in which these writers use the word, there 

" Diooys. Halicam. lib. iv, c. 74, p. 289. 

> Liv. lib. ii, c. 2. * In Repob. Lacedsem. p. 544. 

Y 2 
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were no priests at all until religion was consider¬ 
ably depraved and vitiated. Every man was at 
first the priest in his own family, and every king 
in bis own kingdom ; and though we may suppose 
that in time, when kingdoms came to grow large, 
the people to be numerous, and the affairs to be 
transacted full of variety, that then kings appointed, 
for the better governing of their people, ministers 
under them, both in sacred and civil matters, yet 
this was not done at first; and when it was done, 
the ministers so appointed were only executors of 
the injunctions and directions, orders and institu¬ 
tions, which the kings, who appointed them, 
thought fit to give. In time, the ceremonies and 
institutions of religion grew to be so numerous, 
that kings could not always be at leisure to attend 
upon the performance, or take care of all the parti¬ 
culars ; uor could a new king be sufficiently in¬ 
structed, at his coming to a crown, in all the va¬ 
rious rites and usages, which had, some at one 
time and some at another, been established by bis 
ancestors. This occasioned the appointing a set 
of men, whose whole business might be to take 
care of these matters, which then princes began to 
leave to them ; and from this time indeed the 
power and authority of the priests grew daily; 
though even after this time we find some of the 
greatest kings directing and acting in these things 
themselves. Cyrus commonly offered the public 
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sacrifices himself 5 ; and Cambyses, his father, when 
he sent him with an army to assist Cyaxares, his 
oncle, observed to him what care he had taken to 
have him fully instructed in augury, that he might 
be able to judge for himself, and not depend upon 
his augurs for their directions 6 . Thus I have en¬ 
deavoured to set this matter in the light in which 
the best writers and historians agree to place it; 
and these were, I believe, the sentiments which 
Josephus had about it, who, inquiring into what 
might be the first occasion of the many heathen 
superstitions and errors in religion, professes to 
think, that they began at first from the legislators, 
who, not rightly knowing the true nature of God, 
or not rightly explaining and keeping up to that 
knowledge, which they might have had of it, were 
hereby led to appoint constitutions in religion not 
suitable to it, and so opened a door for those that 
came after to introduce all sorts of deities and 
superstition 7 . Agreeable to this, it is the deter¬ 
mination of the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
that the heathen idolatries were set up by the 
commandments of kings 8 . It will perhaps be 
here 6aid, that kings then were the first ihtro- 
ducers of revelation and superstition; that they 
did it to aggrandize themselves, to attract the 

» Xenophont. Cyropsed. lib. iii, p. 63, et in mult. al. loc, 

* Idem, lib. I, p. 21. 

i Contra Apion. lib. ii, see. 33, p. 1336, 

* Chap, xiv, 16. 
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greater regard and veneration of their people. 
To this I answer: we find accounts of revelation 
earlier than we find any mention of kings. Noah 
had several directions from the Deity, and so had 
Adam; therefore we roust set aside what history 
assures us to have been fact, in order to embrace 
what seems to these sort of writers most probable, 
instead of it. But I have already considered 9 , 
that the worship of Cod, which all men univer¬ 
sally in all nations performed in the most early 
times, was of such a nature, that we must, with 
every appearance of probability, imagine, that it 
was at first introduced by divine appointments. 
For we cannot learn from history, nor, if we 
reflect, can wc conceive, that natural reason 
should ever have led men into such sentiments as 
should have induced them to think of worshipping 
God in that manner. But there are two queries, 
which I would put to these writers: 1. If there 
was qo revelation made to the men of the first 
ages, in matters of religion, how came all nations 
of the world to be so fully persuaded that there 
was, as to make it necessary for legislators, who 
made appointments in religion, to pretend to 
some revelation or other, in order to support 
and establish them ? 2. How came men to 

think of acknowledging and worshipping God, 
so early as they did really worship and acknow- 


Sec vol. i, book ti, p. 73. 
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ledge him? If we look into the religious appoint¬ 
ments of the several kings and rulers, of whom we 
have any accounts, we find their institutions always 
received as directions from Heaven, by their hands 
transmitted to their people. Romulus and Numa 
were both believed to have been directed by a reve¬ 
lation, what Sacra they were to establish : and 
Lycurgus was supposed to be instructed by the 
oracle at Delphos 1 ; and thus Syphis, the king of 
Egypt, was esteemed to be ©mxtijj, one who had 
converse with the gods. The general maxim of 
Plato 1 , that all laws and constitutions about divine 
worship were to be had only from the gods, was 
everywhere received and believed in the world; 
and when kings made appointments in these mat¬ 
ters, their subjects received what they ordered as 
the dictates of inspiration, believing, that 3 a divine 
sentence was in the lips of their kings, and that 
their mouths transgressed not in the appointments 
which they had made. To this they readily ac¬ 
ceded, not being artfully betrayed by kings into a 
belief of revelation j but believing them to be in¬ 
spired, from the universal knowledge, which the 
world was then full of, that God had revealed to 
their several ancestors and heads of families, in 
what way and manner they should worship him. 
If reason only had been the first guide in matters 


J Plutarch. Lycurg. 
* Pror. xvi, 10. 


’ De Lcgib. lib. vl. 
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of religion, rulers would neither have thought of 
nor have wanted the pretence of revelation to give 
credit to their institutions. Whereas on the other 
hand, revelation being generally esteemed io all 
nations as the only true foundation of religion, 
kings nnd rulers, when they thought fit to add 
inventions of their own to the religion of their 
ancestors, were obliged to make use of that dis¬ 
position, to which they knew their people inclined, 
to receive what came recommended to them under 
the name of a revelation. But to proceed to the 
second query : if there was no revelation made to 
the men of the first ages, how came the know¬ 
ledge and worship of God so early into the world? 
Perhaps some will answer, according to Lord 
Herbert 4 , from innate principles. If they do, I 
must refer them to what our ingcuious countryman 
Mr. Locke has offered upon that subject. The 
only way that reason cau teach men to know God, 
must be from considering his works; nnd if so, 
his works must he first known and considered, 
before they can teach men to know the Author 
of them. It seems to bo but a wild fancy, that 
man was at first raised up in this world, and left 
entirely to himself, to find out by his own natural 
powers and faculties what was to be his duty and 
his business in it. If we could imagine the first 
men brought into the world in this manner, wo 


bib. dc Religions Gentilium, c. i et ii. 
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mast, with Diodorus Sicalas, conceive them for 
many ages to be but very poor and sorry crea¬ 
tures. The invisible things of God are indeed 
to be understood by the things that are made ; but 
men iu this state would for many generations be 
considering the things of the world in lower views, 
in order to provide themselves the conveniences 
of life from them, before they would reflect upon 
them in such a manner as should awaken up in 
their mind any thoughts of a God. And when 
they should come to consider things in such a 
light as to discover by them that there was a 
God, yet how long must it be before they can 
be supposed to hnve arrived at such a thorough 
knowledge of the things of the world as to have 
just and true notions of him ? We see iu fact, 
that when men first began to speculate and reason 
about the things of the world, they reasoned and 
speculated very wrong. In Egypt, in Chaldea, 
in Persia, and in all other countries, false and 
ill-grounded notions of the things, which God had 
made, induced them to worship the creatures in¬ 
stead of the Creator; and that at times when 
other persons, who had less philosophy, were pro¬ 
fessors of a truer theology. The descendants of 
Abraham were true worshippers of the God of 
Heaven, when other nations, whose great and 
wise men pretended to consider and reason about 
the works of the creation, did in no wise rightly 
apprehend or Acknowledge the workmaster; but 
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deemed either Jire, or wind, or the swift air, or 
the circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of Heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
world 5 ; being delighted with their beauty, or asto¬ 
nished at their power, they took them for gods. 
In a word, if we look over all the accounts we 
have of the several nations of the Earth, and con¬ 
sider every thing that has been advanced by any or 
all the philosophers, we can meet with nothing to 
induce us to think, that the first religion of the 
world was introduced by the use and direction of 
mere natural reason. On the other hand, all his¬ 
tory, both sacred and profane, offers us various 
arguments to prove, that God revealed to men in 
the first ages how he would be worshipped ; but 
that, when men, instead of adhering to what had 
been revealed, came to lean to their own under¬ 
standings, and to set up what they thought to be 
right in the room of what God himself had di¬ 
rected, they lost and bew-ildered themselves in 
endless errors. This, I am sensible, is a subject 
which should be examined to the bottom ; and I 
am persuaded, if it were, the result of the inquiry 
would be this, that he, who thinks to prove, that 
the world ever did in fact by wisdom know God 6 ; 
that any nation upon Earth, or any set of men, 
ever did, from the principles of reason only, with¬ 
out any assistance from revelation, find out the true 
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nature and the true worship of the Deity; must 
find out some history of the world entirely different 
from all the accounts which the present sacred or 
profane writers give us; or his opinion must appear 
to be a mere guess and conjecture of what is barely 
possible, but what all history assures us never was 
really done in the world. 
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